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Art. I.-—Planets, Moons, and Meteorites. 


Ir is admitted on all hands that the imagination, by which we 
are enabled to shape upon the retinaof the mind’s eye coherent 
and tangible pictures of possible but unproved phenomenal 
activities, isa power which, exercised within reasonable limits, 
may often render important help to science. In fact, without 
such a power of tentative imagination, science could never rise 
above the level of a mere catalogue of physical appearances : 
no strictly inductive conception would be even possible. Some 
open, wondering mind, pondering earnestly on the observed 
facts, must once for the first time have imaged to itself the 
mechanical possibility of the Earth spinning round on its axis, 
and circling round the Sun, before ever the strange theory 
could be tested by actual measurement and calculation, and 
by its power of indicating and coherently interpreting ever-new 
facts. If Newton had not first been able to imagine the 
planets revolving in their orbits, he could never have imagined 
the forces which hold them in their several paths; and if he 
had not been able, even approximately, to picture to himself 
either planet, orbit, cr orbital forces, his transcendent mathe- 
matical genius would evidently have had no problem to work on. 
Imagination is creative and initial; mathematics is critical, 
demonstrative, and final. It is the business of the scientific 
imagination to suggest conceivable problems: it is the busi- 
ness of mathematics and of experiment, throughout the phy- 
sical domain, to thoroughly sift those problems, and rigorously 
‘separate the chaff from the wheat. 

We had a dream which was not all a dream: the bright 


Sun was creative ;—we saw the genesis of a Solar System! 
NO, CXLII. 19 
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Wondering much how such a phantom of the mind would bear 
the daylight of mechanical and mathematical investigation, we 
have ventured to work out the first half of the strange problem, 
namely, the mechanical and circumstantial, leaving the final 
verdict of mathematics to those qualified to pronounce it. 

That the Planets and their several Satellites all move in 
elliptical orbits of various degrees of eccentricity, is now a 
perfectly familiar fact. The constantly varying velocities with 
which they so move, the forms and sizes of the several orbits 
described by them, and the many perturbing influences to 
which they are subject, are nearly all wonderfully and accu- 
rately known. Indeed, there are few things more wonderful 
in the whole circle of physical knowledge than the almost 
absolute accuracy with which the stupendous planetary move- 
ments and periods are now calculated and foretold. But, 
while all this has become so clearly understood, that each 
planet’s appointed path through immensity can be traced and 
figured to the mind, with as much certainty and precision as 
if we were reckoning the movements of a chronometer, it is by 
no means understood with equal clearness how each planet 
was first propelled and guided into so remarkably calculable a 
course: or Whence ; or by what Strange Path it arrived. 

To Kepler, and especially to Newton, in their several days, 
it was enough to say, that the elliptical eccentricity of the 
orbit was, in each case, the combined result of the Sun’s at- 
tractive power over the planet, and the velocity and special 
direction originally given to it by the Hand of the Creator 
from whence alone it sprung. Tous also such an answer 
may still be reverently accepted, as a brief summary and solu- 
tion of the whole problem. But science is for ever advancing ; 
and its highest aim should be, not only to affirm, but also to 
interpret the works of God, and to discern if possible the 
perfect wisdom of the means by which He operates. What 
then has science to tell us with reference to this initial pro- 
blem of celestial dynamics ? 

Hitherto, upon any hypothesis of self-existent, self-con- 
densing nebulous matter, surely science has had little enough 
to say that is even coherently imaginable. And even the 
various speculations concerning solar vortices and centrifugal 
overfiowings, chiefly help us by insisting on a more practical 
basis for our thoughts, and forcing attention on the Sun itself, 
as the centre of operations. But the Sun is still sometimes 
spoken of as the Ruler and Parent of the planetary system ; 
.and we propose to consider somewhat in detail whether such a 
postulate will afford us any help towards a reasonable solution 
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of the great problem in question. Assuming, as we have else- 
where speculatively assumed, that the Earth is really an out- 
birth of the Sun, and was originally projected from that 
central. body with a force sufficient to carry it to the extreme 
limit of its present orbit, we now seriously ask—as a simple 
mechanical problem which any clear mechanical intellect should 
be able to grasp, without once troubling the higher mathe- 
matics—What path must it necessarily have taken? If we 
can answer this question aright, although the answer may still 
leave us in the dark as to how so stupendous a force could be 
supposed to have originated, it will at least test provisionally 
the reasonableness of our scientifically strange assumption ; 
and may perhaps show us convincingly where to look for that 
force, and how to estimate its several elements. 

We will follow the natural order of mechanical illustration ; 
beginning with the simplest conceivable form of projectile 
energy. 

1. Supposing the Sun to be perfectly stationary, any body 
projected from it in a right line from its centre, with an im- 
petus less than the total attractive power of the Sun upon it, 
would continue to travel in the same line, at a continually de- 
creasing velocity, until its decreasing impetus became exactly 
balanced by the also decreasing attractive power of the Sun ; 
when, pausing for an instant of perfect equilibrium, its projec- 
tile impetus being all expended, it would return on the same 
line, with a correspondingly increasing velocity, until it at 
length struck the Sun, with an impetus exactly equal to that 
with which it had been originally projected. 

Of course, if the projectile impulse were greater than the 
total attractive power of the Sun upon it, the projected body 
would simply be shot forth through outer space, with a velocity 
continually and at length infinitesimally but for ever de- 
creasing. 

If however the projectile impulse were so adjusted, that the 
total momentum of the projectile body should practically 
balance the total attractive power of the Sun upon it, in that 
case the projected body would continue moving onward with a 
decreasing velocity, untilthe projectile impetus and momentum 
of inertia were entirely expended ; when, the far-distant at- 
tractive power of the Sun being simultaneously reduced to a 
practical nonentity, its infinitesimal residue would, by the con- 
ditions of the problem, be insufficient to overcome the inertia 
of the projected mass, which would thus come to a total pause; 
and (apart from extraneous influences) remain. for ever at that 
precise distance from the Sun, like a fixed star in immensity. 
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2. But the Sun is not stationary. Its exterior is revolving 
round its axis at a really enormous velocity. Assuming then 
that the projected body, in addition to the projectile impulse 
we have already considered, partook also of this centrifugal 
impetus, the conditions of the problem would become a little 
more complicated. 

In the first place, supposing the attractive power of the Sun 
to be greatly in excess of the total force of the combined direct 
and centrifugal impetus, the projected body, instead of going 
and returning in the same direct line through space, would 
follow the motion of the Sun, and rise and fall in two equivalent 
limbs of a parabolic curve; but, in this case also, returning 
to the Sun with the exact impetus of the projectile force with 
which it had left it. 

But secondly, if the Sun’s attractive power were less than 
the total projectile impetus, the projected body, in that case, 
would be hurled forth in a hyperbolic curve through outer 
space, never to return. Perhaps to be one day caught in the 
mighty attraction of some far-off Sun in the sidereal immen- 
sity. 

We thus see what would be the course taken by all bodies 
projected from the Sun, with either a minimum or maximum 
velocity. In the one case, they would as inevitably return to 
the Sun as a stone flung into the air returns to the Earth: 
in the other, they would be hurled right away into the starry 
expanse, never to return. But clearly no orbit, either circular 
or elliptical, would ever be thus arrived at. Let us now 
consider what would be the result, supposing such fruitless 
extremes of projectile energy to be avoided. 

3. Supposea planet to becentrifugally projected from the Sun, 
with an initial deflection and a consequent direct and tangential 
impulse so nicely adjusted, that by the time the projectile im- 
petus had become all expended, the tangential impetus should 
be exactly equal to the then attractive power of the Sun upon 
it ; in that case, instead of returning to the Sun, or flying off 


into space, the planet, being held suspended by the accurate 


balance of tangential energy and solar attraction, would com- 
mence revolving round the Sun in a circular orbit, with a 
uniform velocity exactly equivalent to the tangential impetus 
at the time of entering on its permanent career. In this way 
a circular orbit becomes easily conceivable ; and, if such per- 
fection of uniformity had been wanted in creation, such a 
mathematically perfect adjustment of forces would doubtless 
also have been creatively possible. 

4, But once more. And this brings us to the actual case 
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we are in search of; upon which we must dwell with more 
minuteness. Assuming a planet to be deflectively projected 
from the Sun, with a direct and tangential impulse only so 
far approximately adjusted, that by the time the direct projec- 
tile impetus had become all expended, the tangential impetus 
should be less than the attractive power of the Sun upon it, 
and yet sufficient to prevent it from falling back upon the Sun 
—what would be its inevitable path ? 

In this case, the projectile impetus being constantly deflected 
by the accelerating tangential energy, and by the retarding 
attraction of the Sun, the planet would be carried, as it were 
upward, in a probably parabolic curve, with a continually de- 
creasing velocity, until its strictly rectilinear impetus became 
gradually eliminated, and at length exactly balanced by the 
distant and decreased attraction of the Sun. But now, instead 
of a momentary pause in the total movement of the planet, as 
in the case first supposed, the purely tangential impetus would 
be continually working. In other words, the more and more 
perfect balance of the two opposing forces of rectilinear pro- 
jection and solar attraction—involving at last an interval of 
absolute equilibrium between them, practically longerorshorter, 
according to the mass and consequent inertia of the given 
planet, and its actual change of direction from rising to falling 
—would leave the tangential impetus, throughout that brief 
interval, proportionally master of the situation; or rather, it 
would bring the tangential impetus to what we may call a 
premature equality with the solar attraction, at the given 
distance. 

But the main point to note is that this temporary increase 
in the comparative value of the tangential impetus would in- 
evitably carry the planet, according to its mass, through a 
small segment of an almost circular orbit, a little beyond the 
point at which it would otherwise have yielded to the actually 
superior attraction of the Sun; and, in its sunward fall, would 
also proportionally widen the ellipse, or, in other words, 
decrease the eccentricity of the resulting orbit. 

But as soon as the Sun’s attractive power had effectually 
overcome both the projectile impetus and the resistance of 
inertia, and had fairly got the quasi-escaping planet into its 
grip, the same attraction would also, in the exact measure of 
its excess, overpower the temporary equality of the tangential 
impetus; and, as it were, bending that impetus to its sway, draw 
the planet, as with the accelerating velocity of a falling body, 
towards itself. But, as the velocity increased, the tangential 
impetus would also be increased. And thus—as we are now 
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assuming that the original tangential impulse was too great 
to allow the returning planet to actually fall back to the Sun 
—the nearer the planet approached the Sun, and the greater 
the Sun’s power over it, the greater would be the centrifugal 
force for ever holding it aloof. With such a constantly in- 
creasing momentum, and as constant adjustment in the inevi- 
table balance of centripetal and centrifugal forces, instead of 
falling back into the Sun, the planet would be whirled past by 
the very accumulated momentum with which it fell towards it. 

But not only would the falling planet be thus whirled past, 
and, so to speak, below the Sun, with a velocity increasing until 
it had reached its lowest and nearest point, but, as in the 
familiar swing of a pendulum, it would be carried, as it were 
up by its gathered momentum, with an equally majestic sweep 
on the converse side of its orbit. 

But now the planet must be regarded, not as a revolving 
and falling body, but once more as a rising body ; hurled up, 
beyond the measure of its tangential impetus, by the mighty 
momentum it had gained in falling, to practically the same 
height as that from which it fell; but necessarily moving with 
a decreasing instead of an increasing velocity. For, as in its 
downward course the Sun’s attraction continually deflected 
its path and accelerated its velocity, so, in its upward course, 
the same solar attraction would correspondingly deflect and 
retard it. 

But, in this upward rebound, the tangential impetus would 
be constantly operating, essentially as when the planet was first 
centrifugally projected from the Sun. And thus a similar 
series of influences, of propulsion, retardation, and deflection, 
as that we have already attempted to describe, would neces- 
sarily be repeated ; until the planet, having again arrived at the 
point from which it began to fall, its tangential impetus would 
again be aided by the inertia of its mass, and carry the planet 
past what, in mechanics, would be called the ‘dead point’ of 
its orbit; and, shifting that point forward again, through a 
small segment of an almost circular path, produce the well- 
known periodic advance of the apsides; when once more the 
Sun’s attractive power would effectually grasp it; and, in a 
perfectly frictionless path, a similar orbit and series of move- 
ments would, under similar conditions, be repeated and again 
repeated, so long as the solar system holds together. 

But the periodic advance of the aphelion apside could not 
be actually in a circular path; for it is evident the Sun’s 
action, however gradual in asserting its superiority, would 
really be as continuously operative as the tangential impetus. 
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The path of the apside would be, therefore, not circular, but 
necessarily a small segment of an enormous and gradually 
closing spiral; occasioning, at each passing of the aphelion, 
not only a successive widening of the elliptical orbit, but also 
a successive shortening of the planet’s mean distance from 
the Sun. The ellipticity widening, and therefore the shorter 
radius lengthening, and the longer radius shortening, by reason 
of the aphelion gain in tangential momentum ; and the longer 
radius further shortening, by the actual loss of momentum 
occasioned by the slight slackening in the orbital rebound, 
owing to the aphelion struggle of the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces. 

Thus, apart from perturbing influences, not only should the 
elliptical orbits of all the planets become more and more. 
nearly circular, at each successive revolution, but the mean 
distances of all the planets from the Sun, and consequently, 
their periods of revolution, should also be as constantly lessen- 
ing ; while, by comparison, the velocity of the Earth’s diurnal 
rotation should be seemingly retarded, as is known to be the 
case. 

But as the ellipticity of the orbits, and the consequent 
actual change of direction in the aphelion rise and fall, 
gradually lessened, so also would all the orbital changes re- 
ferred to proportionally decrease in amount. And thus, 
although every elliptical orbit should by theory be for ever be- 
coming (by however, in some cases, minute stages) more and 
more nearly circular ; not one of them, unless by the operation 
of extraneous influences, can ever pass from an ellipse into an 
actual circle, however infinitesimal the difference may at last 
become. 

And the same practical but never attained limit must for 
ever exist, to the perpetual approach of the planet sunward. 
If our explanation be correct (and apart from all considerations 
of actual planetary perturbations), the mean distance of every 
planet from the sun should, as we have seen, be for ever, and 
at last infinitesimally, lessening; but only by the perpetual 
reduction of the difference between the longer and shorter 
radius. By the time that difference has become practically 
eliminated, the struggle between the centrifugal and centvri- 
petal forces will also be practically ended, but always with a 
distinctly infinite shortcoming of planetary momentum, as if 
in implicit remembrance and acknowledgment of the inde- 
feasible supremacy of the Parent Sun. 

Thus, however scientifically extravagant the idea may seem, 
that the Earth on which we live, and all the planets of our 
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system, were once creatively propelled from the Sun, as the 
central parent of the solar family, the strange yet surely mag- 
nificent postulate at least enables us to scientifically account, 
not only for the varying ellipticity of the several orbits, but 
also for the very characteristic variations of velocity at the 
successive points of those orbits; for the genesis and subse- 
quent approximately circular development of every elliptical 
orbit in the stellar universe; and even for the marvellous re- 
volution of the Earth’s entire orbit round the Sun, once in 
109,830 years, and the similar revolution of every other ellip- 
tical orbit round its own focus of gravity. Perhaps some 
day it may even account for the conclusion arrived at by the 
Astronomer Royal, only a few years ago, that ‘ there is still 
some serious defect in the lunar theory.’ 

To sum up the leading facts which are palpably implied in 
our brief analysis. It is clear that what we have called the 
‘dead point’ is also, in its higher meaning, the initial point 
of a planet’s orbit. At this point of extremest distance from 
the Sun, all the forces which had impelled and encompassed 
the planet, and had combined to conduct it thither, made 
their final reckoning together, and safely launched it on its 
destined track. 

(1) Given the Sun’s attractive power, the distance of this 
initial point, terminating the longest radius of the planet’s 
orbit, would be determined by the total projectile impulse 
with which the planet was originally sent forth. 

(2) The eccentricity of the orbit, and the proportion of its 
shortest radius to its longest, would be determined by the 
excess of the Sun’s attractive power—at the starting of the 
planet from the initial point of its orbital revolution—over 
the purely tangential impetus, and the inertia of the planet’s 
mass. 

(3) The orbital velocity would be determined by the tan- 
gential impetus at the same initial point, plus the accelerated 
momentum gained by the fall of the planet from its greatest to 
its shortest distance from the Sun; and, as the acceleration 
would necessarily be exactly proportionate to the deficiency of 
the tangential impetus at starting, the mean velocity of the 
elliptical orbit thus obtained would be the same as the neces- 
sary and uniform velocity of a circular orbit, passing through 
the same extreme points—or, rather, through two points 
equally distant—in which the tangential and centripetal 
forces would be exactly balanced. 

(4) And, lastly, the periodic advance of the apsides, the 
widening of the ellipticity, and the shortening of the major axis 
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and of the mean distance from the focus of gravity, in every 
elliptical orbit, would be determined by the tangential velocity 
and mass of the revolving body, and the actual change in 
— (or elliptical eccentricity) of its aphelion rise and 
all, 


We trust we have now said enough to show that the in- 
stinctive conception of the Sun, as the parent as well as ruler 
of the planetary system, is a conception not in any way in- 
consistent with what we know of the planetary orbits. Per- 
haps we have also succeeded in showing that such a notion 
is not utterly destitute of scientific probability. But, if so, 
certain it is we cannot stop there. If one absurdity often leads 
to another, it is no less certain that one real truth may be 
fruitful of a thousand; one, or both of which maxims may, per- 
haps, be not altogether inapplicable to our present case. For 
if we once admit, however hypothetically, that the Sun may 
be the parent of the Earth, the much-vaunted ‘ law of uni- 
formity’—meaning consistency—in Nature, will immediately 
suggest the still more startling thought—How, then, about 
the Earth and the Moon? 

It is even so. The evidence which could be held conelu- 
sive to establish the paternity of the Sun, must at least be 
strongly suggestive as to the maternity of the Earth; for, so far 
as the argument founded on their orbits is concerned, the two 
cases are fundamentally identical. We have no intention of 
even attempting to solve the intricate problems involved in 
the peculiar differences which undoubtedly exist. All such 
problems must still await their solution, until some one 
better qualified for the task shall be induced to examine 
them. All we can now attempt is to point very cursorily to 
a few rather surprising considerations, which give at least an 
appearance of consistency to the strange notion that the sub- 
stance of the Moon once formed an integral portion of the 
Earth, around which it now elliptically revolves; and from 
and to which it is for ever alternately rising and falling, to 
the exact extent of the differences between the longest and the 
shortest radius of its orbit. 

We will not now stop to ask what enormous amount of force 
would have been needed to rend so large a continent from the 
very substance of the Earth, and hurl it to a distance of more 
than thirty times the Earth’s diameter. For no such caleu- 
lation could in the least help us. We know absolutely nothing 
of the mighty forces which may even now be quietly sleeping 
and waiting in the impenetrable abyss of the Earth’s vast 
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interior. How then can we reasonably discuss the possible, 
or even probable, forces of that early epoch, in which the most 
cosmic activities seem to have worked in colossal magnitude, 
and sometimes with chaotic and overwhelming impetuosity ? 
We know that forces were then at work which utterly baffle 
every effort of the imagination. And we know that equally 
unimaginable explosive energies are even now working in the 
Sun. If we can make it reasonably conceivable that such a 
tremendous upheaval did once shake the Earth to its unknown 
foundations, we shall have no difficulty in crediting the then, 
perhaps almost solar interior, with powers fully equal to the 
achievement. All Creation is, intrinsically and necessarily, 
one Vast Improbability to our finite conceptions; and nothing 
can become in the least degree probable until we begin to 
understand it. : 

If the Moon once formed an integral portion of the Earth, 
and was suddenly rent from its substance by an almost solar 
manifestation of explosive energy, we might not unreasonably 
expect to find some more general evidence of such an origin 
than that of the orbital dependence of the one upon the other. 
What then are the known facts which seem to confirm the 
singularly clear orbital testimony ? 


First. The Moon is believed to be neither a sphere nor a 
regular oblate spheroid, like the Earth and the rest of the 
——) and it certainly presents no similar evidence of 

aving been moulded into symmetrical form by the gradual 
solidifying of gaseous and liquid substances. The actual 
shape is by no means accurately known ; and various specu- 
lations have been indulged in on the subject. But it is pretty 
generally agreed that it consists of an irregular mass of solid 
earthy matter; in fact, precisely such a mass as might be 
formed by the cooling and settling together of a gigantic 
fragment composed of half-solid, half-molten metallic and 
metalloidal substances. 

Secondly. The Moon has no appreciable atmosphere of 
any kind, and no water, or vaporous clouds. And how could 
it have either atmosphere, or water, or vapour of water, if it 
were once a fragment of the Earth, forcibly projected into 
space, perhaps partially red-hot? With such an origin the 
only atmosphere we could possibly expect to find surrounding 
the Moon would be one of such exceeding tenuity as might 
result from the forcible escape of rapidly formed and occluded 
gases, in the absence of atmospheric pressure, as the heated 
and plastic mass gradually cooled down. And precisely such 
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an attenuated gaseous envelope is believed by many to be 
distinctly indicated. 

Thirdly. The whole visible surface of the Moon, as seen 
through a powerful telescope, is strangely and even startlingly 
confirmatory of the view now under consideration. The ap- 
pearance presented is commonly spoken of as that of an 
almost interminable wilderness of gigantic, extinct volcanoes. 
And certainly, at first sight, no scene can easily be imagined 
more strikingly volcanic in general aspect. But a little closer 
attention soon reveals features which no ordinary volcanic 
activity will at all account for; and the origin of the lunar 
mountain ranges, colossal peaks, vast circular craters, crystal- 
line projections and intricacies, petrified seas, and rugged 
platforms and depressions, is acknowledged to be still one of 
the unsolved mysteries of science. 

And yet Mr. Proctor, in his interesting treatise on ‘ The 
Moon,’ has quoted from the Monthly Notices of the Astro- 
nomical Society some very pertinent suggestions by Mr. 
Mattieu Williams, which, if our theory of the Moon’s origin 
be correct, seem to have exactly and clearly explained the 
main phenomena. Mr. Williams says— 


Many theoretical efforts, some of considerable violence, have been made 
to reconcile the supposed physical contradictions presented by the great 
magnitude and area of former volcanic activity of the moon, and the 
present absence of water on its surface. So long as we accept the gene- 
rally received belief that water is a necessary agent in the evolution of 
voleanic forces, the difficulties presented by the lunar surface are rather 
increased than diminished by further examination and speculation. 

This being the case, the phenomena presented by the cooling of fused 
masses ... in the absence of water, become very interesting. Oppor- 
tunities of studying such phenomena are offered at our great iron-works, 
where fused masses of iron cinder, composed mainly of mixed silicates, 
are continually to be seen in the act of cooling under a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

Ihave watched the cooling of such masses very frequently, and have seen 
abundant displays of miniature volcanic phenomena; especially marked 
when the cooling has occurred under conditions most nearly resembling 
those of a gradually cooling planet or satellite; that is, when the fused 
cinder has been enclosed by a solid resisting and contracting crust. 

The most remarkable that I have seen are those presented by the cool- 
ing of the ‘tap cinder’ from puddling furnaces. . . . First, a thin solid 
crust forms on the red-hot surface. This speedily cools sufficiently to 
blacken. If pierced by a slight thrust from an iron rod, the red-hot 
matter within is seen to be in a state of seething activity, and a consider- 
able quantity exudes from the opening. But, if left undisturbed, a veritable 
spontaneous volcanic eruption takes place through some portion, generally 
near the centre, of the crust. In some cases, this eruption is sufficiently 
violent to eject small spurts of molten cinder to a height equal to four or 
five diameters of the whole mass. The crust once broken, a regular crater 
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is rapidly formed, and miniature streams of lava continue to pour from 
it; sometimes slowly and regularly ; occasionally with jerks and spurts 
due to the bursting of bubbles of gas. . . . It is evident that the dimen- 
sions of these miniature volcanoes are determined mainly by the depth 
of the molten matter from which they are formed. 

The only assumptions demanded in applying these facts to the ex- 
planation of the surface-configuration of the moon, are—first, that our 
satellite resembles its primary in chemical composition; second, that it 
has cooled down from a state of fusion; and third, that the magnitude of 
the eruptions due to such fusion and cooling, must bear some relation to 
the quantity of matter in action. 

I think I may safely generalize to the extent of saying, that no con- 
siderable mass of fused earthy silicates can cool down under circumstances 
of free radiation, without first forming a heated solid crust, which, by 
further radiation, cooling, and contraction, will assume a surface-con- 
figuration, resembling more or less closely that of the moon. Evidence 
of this is afforded by a survey of the spoil-banks of blast furnaces, where 
thousands of blécks of cinder are heaped together, ail of which will be 
found to have their upper surfaces (which were freely exposed when cool- 
ing) corrugated with radiating miniature lava-streams, that have flowed 
from one or more craters or openings, formed in the manner described. 
. . - There is one peculiarity presented by the cones of cooling cinder 
which is especially interesting. The flow of fused cinder from the little 
crater is at first copious and continuous; then it diminishes, and becomes 
alternating, by a rising and falling of the fused mass within the cone. 
Ultimately the flow ceases, and then the inner liquid sinks, more or less, 
below the level of the orifice. In some cases, where much gas is evolved, 
this sinking is so considerable as to leave the cone a mere hollow shell. 


It is difficult to understand how any one can look on Mr. 
Nasmyth’s admirable illustrations of the Moon’s surface, or 
upon any of the many excellent photographs of the Moon, 
without being struck with the resemblance to which Mr. 
Williams calls attention; especially if he has himself watched 
the curiously varied miniature volcanoes so graphically de- 
scribed. And it must be recollected that the Moon is less 
than an eightieth part of the mass of the Earth; and that 
all substances on its surface would be proportionally lighter 
than the same substances on the surface of the Earth. If, 
in addition to this fact, we bear in mind the almost entire 
absence of atmospheric pressure; and the further fact, that 
the Earth’s attraction would greatly assist any projectile or 
upheaving force in its own direction, we shall easily under- 
stand how a very moderate power in the Moon’s interior 
would be sufficient to produce, even in half-molten iron or 
other metals, the colossal ebullitions and uprisings which 
have set their lasting marks on its only visible surface. 

Fourthly. The Moon has no independent motion round a 
polar axis of its own, as all the planets have. 

But here we must pause, and timidly explain. Far be it 
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from us to attempt to re-awaken the tremendous wordy war- 
fare which once raged so fiercely around this very simple 
problem. Wherefore—running valiantly with the hare, yet 
discreetly holding by the hounds—we hasten to confess with- 
out any reserve that, to a spectator located anywhere in outer 
space, the Moon does unquestionably perform a distinct revo- 
lution round an imaginary axis, coincident with each revolu- 
tion round the Earth. But so does every cloud and bubble 
in the Earth’s atmosphere. So does Mont Blane itself, and 
every individual particle of the Earth which we may choose 
to specify. Any one of us, in fact, by simply standing up- 
right on his own legs for four-and-twenty hours—let us say, 
perpendicular to the equator, and looking eastward—would, 
by an outside observer planted at the pole-star, be seen to 
make one distinct revolution with the revolution of the Earth, 
and also to turn a complete somersault round his own lumbar 
axis, coincident with his terrestrial revolution. But no astro- 
nomer, thus mathematically observant, would think it neces- 
sary to separately notify such a purely abstract performance 
as an independent and voluntary exploit of the individual 
himself round his own centre of gravity, in addition to his 

motion round the axis of the Earth. The fact is, the abstract 
- motion is necessarily included in the actual motion, as an 
integral and evident condition of its existence; but it is, in 
no real sense, an addition to it. And just so much, and just 
so little, has the Moon ‘two motions: one of revolution 
round the Earth, another of rotation on itself.’ 

There are two circumstances which have led astronomers to 
dwell thus specially on the so-called ‘rotation of the Moon 
on its axis,’ asif it were a distinct motion of its own, altogether 
independent of its revolution round the Earth. One is the 
habit of looking on the Moon as a mere extraneous body, which 
merely happens to be going round the Harth; the other is 
that the revolution of the Moon round the Karth’s centre is by 
no meanscoincident with the revolution of the Earth itself. The 
Earthcompletes its revolution in about twenty-four hours, while 
the moon, to complete one revolution round the same centre, 
takes 655 hours, forty-three minutes, eleven and a half seconds. 
But this great difference in the periods of revolution makes no 
essential difference to the question at issue. If we imagine a 
balloon, sailing periodically round the Earth, at any height, or 
at any velocity we please, such a balloon would have precisely 
the ‘two motions,’ which also undoubtedly belong to the 
Moon, and would turn clean heels over head once in every 
revolution it thus made. Yet, surely, we should hardly feel 
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called upon to express any surprise, that this second revolu- 
tion should be made simultaneously with the other, and to say 
of the ‘ two motions’ of the balloon, as is actually said of the 
two corresponding motions of the Moon, ‘These two move- 
ments, by a curious coincidence, are made in the same 
interval of time.’ 

Whatever then may be the abstract analysis of any given 
rotary motion, it is evident that the abstract rotation of the 
Moon, around an imaginary axis, is something entirely 
different from the actual and independent revolution of every 
planet round its polar axis. Therefore, after a somewhat 
lengthy parenthesis, we now repeat, perhaps a little less 
timidly, that the Moon has no independent motion round a 
polar axis of its own, as all the planets have. 

This, again, is exactly what would be the case, if the Moon 
had been projected from the Earth into its elliptical orbit, as 
an irregularly dense, amorphous mass. For, as soon as such 
a mass had reached its centrifugal and centripetal equilibrium, 
it would at once poise itself, much the same as a balloon is 
poised, with its centre of gravity drawn to the centre of attrac- 
tion of the Earth, and continue so poised, its densest portion 
constantly earthward, through every elliptical rise and fall of 
its subsequent revolutions. But, although the moon would 
continue thus poised, its centre of gravity would by no means 
point directly and uniformly to the centre of the Earth’s 
attraction. For it would be continually and very variously 
deflected from such plumb line, by its own tangential impetus, 
and also by the complex attractive influence of the Sun, and 
perhaps of adjacent planets, giving rise to very important 
= in the Moon’s familiar libration and ever varying 
velocity. 

Fifthly. But no such tremendous and sudden dislocation 
of the Earth’s substance as that which we are supposing could 
possibly have taken place, without producing a very marked 
effect upon the Earth’s motion, besides somewhat shifting its 
centre of gravity. For instance, if so great a mass had been 
projected from the equatorial region, at right angles to the 
earth’s axis, and in a right line from its centre, the effect of 
the rebound upon the earth would have been to shift the 
earth’s position in space, to a proportional extent, in exactly 
the opposite direction. If, however, the-projection had been 
notin aright line from the centre of the earth, then part of the 
rebound would have been expended—according to the eastward 
or westward direction of the projectile foree—in either retard- 
ing or accelerating the Earth’s axial velocity. But, in either 
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case, the Moon’s orbit, like the orbits of Jupiter’s satellites, 
would have been a simple continuation of the equatorial plane. 
But if, instead of this, what we now call the Moon, was 
actually projected from some region of the Earth, midway 
between the equator and one of the poles, then, in addition to 
any and every other effect of so mighty a convulsion, one very 
startling effect would have been to give a permanent tilt to the 
Earth’s axis of rotation. How far such a force as we now 
venture to affirm would have sufficed to produce the actual 
inclination and well-known wabble of the Earth’s axis we must 
leave to others, more competent than ourselves, to decide. 
But, supposing it to have been even approximately sufficient, 
not only would the Earth’s axis thus have become permanently 
affected, but the moon’s orbit would probably be found to be 
far from coinciding with the equatorial plane. And this is 
what we actually find with our own moon. In the case of 
Jupiter, we should have to assume that his satellites were pro- 
jected from the equatorial plane in which they now revolve. 
And, accordingly, his axis remains comparatively undisturbed, 
and almost perpendicular to his orbit. But, in other cases, 
we may imagine the rebound of the planet to have been 
sufficient to tilt the plane of its equator into the very line of 
the projectile force. This may even have been the case with 
Saturn, whose axis is more inclined from the perpendicular 
than that of the earth, and whose rings and satellites are very 
nearly in his present equatorial plane. To account for this 
upon our present hypothesis, we might imagine, first, a con- 
tinuous uprush of comparatively small fragments, lasting 
through many rotations of the planet, and forming revolving 
circles of innumerable miniature satellites ; and then a mighty 
outburst of larger, independent satellites, by which the axis 
of the planet was suddenly deflected to its existing inclination. 
We may further note that such a forcible deflection of the 
Earth’s axis, from a perpendicular to the ecliptic, as we are 
supposing, would also account for the comparatively rapid 
termination of the remarkable ‘glacial period,’ so puzzling to 
geologists; during which period vast latitudes, previously 
tropical in their exuberant vitality, were for long ages buried 
beneath such a covering of persistent ice as is only now found 
in the arctic circles ; and which latitudes, extending variously 
far into the south of Europe, are now habitable, and once 
more warm and fruitful, as we know. It was in fact long ago 
suspected by some of the early geologists that such a change 
in the direction of the Earth’s axis might possibly have been 
somehow occasioned ; but, strange to say, it was supposed 
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. have produced the glaciers, instead of rapidly ending 
em. 

The facts are briefly these. The lowest and earliest forma- 
tions of the northern hemisphere afford clear evidence that 
those latitudes were once, for an entirely unknown length of 
time, of a tropical temperature, and teemed with innumerable 
forms of tropical life; and that even far into the arctic circle, 
probably to the pole itself, the climate, through all that long 
period, was genial and luxuriantly productive. Then there 
is evidence that, through long succeeding ages, the northern 
climate generally became gradually cooler and colder; until, 
with many fluctuations of milder influences, it at last reached 
the intense cold of the extraordinary glacial epoch. 

All this is what we might almost expect to have happened, 
if the Earth’s surface at the time in question was gradually 
cooling down from an intense primeval heat. The polar 
regions, in that case, would certainly have cooled most rapidly ; 
and especially so, if we suppose the Earth’s axis to have been 
perpendicular to the ecliptic ; for the Sun’s direct rays would 
never have reached them, except from the low line of the polar 
horizon; and all the northern portion of what is now the 
temperate zone, would only have received the Sun’s rays at 
about the angle at which we now receive them at the spring 
and autumn equinoxes. In fact, however great and stimu- 
lating the internal heat might have been, there would clearly 
have been no actual solar summer anywhere beyond the tropics. 
While along the line of the equator itself, the heat would have 
continued, long after the polar regions had become intensely 
cold, perhaps almost at perpetual boiling-point ; incessantly 
raising profuse streams of watery vapour, to be afterwards 
condensed into snow, and gradually compacted into mountains 
upon mountains of ice around the poles. 

So far, then, we may not unreasonably account for the long 
period of great polar heat; gradually closing in a corre- 
sponding period of intense and intenser cold, in tremendous 
preparation for the swift glacier flow, which unquestionably 
ensued. 

If now we suppose that the Earth’s axis of rotation received 
a permanent tilt, bringing the polar regions alternately under 
the solar rays,and causingthe temperate regions to dip period- 
ically into the tropics, and the tropics to mingle with the 
temperate regions, we surely have a remarkably consistent 
explanation of the new summer influences, which certainly 
then visited and revivified our bleak and frost-bound zone; while, 
the sudden shifting of the earth’s surface, and the overwhelm- 
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ing after-rush of its entire waters, followed by a considerable 
lowering of the general water level, would perhaps equally explain 
the vast tumultuous destruction, and tremendous deluge of ice 
and water, which flooded and devastated our northern hemi- 
sphere, and the whole wide world, as if the fountains of the 
great deep were indeed broken up; sweeping all before it, 
northward, in Asia,as we plainly see—mountains of driftwood, 
mingled with bones, tusks, rock-fragments, and general allu- 
vium ; mammoths, elephants, rhinoceroses, troops of wild oxen, 
suddenly caught, and perfectly preserved even to our own day, 
in that icy grip; the monumental vestiges of all which are 
so significantly strewn and heaped up in frozen masses along 
the shores of the Northern Ocean, and especially throughout 
all Northern Siberia. 

Were there any human creatures then living on the Earth, 
even as now, great in their own conceit, and wanton in their 
contempt for the Maker of All, when the flood came and swept 
them all away? We know not. We only scientifically as- 
sume that, if a small remnant of stricken hearts miraculously 
survived such an awful shock and deluge as is clearly indi- 
cated; as they looked up in their helplessness and terror, the 
beautiful, perhaps crescent Moon would for the first time be 
visible in Heaven ; a beautiful silvery bow of light amid the 
black dispersing clouds: and surely, if ever anything was 
symbolic, an express token from the Maker to them, that all 
was not yet over with the devastated Karth and its poor 
trembling, hoping inhabitants ! 

Sixthly. But if a fragment of the Earth’s substdnce at all 
approaching in bulk to that of the Moon was ever explosively 
projected into space, it would be only reasonable to expect 
that innumerable smaller fragments must have been simul- 
taneously projected with it. If this may be assumed, then 
many of the more scattered fragments, not receiving the full 
force of the central impulsion, would, as their impetus became 
spent, at once fall back to the Earth, as in an ordinary 
volcanic outburst, although, of course, on a much wider and 
far grander scale. Others, as their projectile impetus became 
exhausted, would be drawn together into one mass by the 
superior attraction of the largest fragment, and thus form 
the principal bulk of what we now call the Moon. Others, 
again, would possibly revolve round the Earth for a time as 
smaller satellites, until they also were caught in the Moon’s 
superior attraction and drawn to it. While yet others, re- 
ceiving the full impulse of that tremendous central fire, might 
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all ‘control of either Moon or Earth, they were inevitably 
caught 'in the greater and all-pervading attraction of the Sun. 
Is there any evidence that such a tremendous scattering of 
considerable portions of the Earth’s substance ever did take 


place ? 
Perhaps, if well considered, there is more striking and 


more tangible evidence than might have been thought even 


possible of just such a mighty terrestrial explosion. Of the 
fragments which may be supposed to have fallen back to the 
Earth it is true we as yet know nothing, unless, indeed, the 
large fragments of ‘ meteoric iron’ found in South America, 
Australia, and elsewhere, may be presumed to come under 
that category. And we know as little of any miniature 
fragmentary satellites circling about our planet. But that 
there are thousands of such fragments circling round the Sun, 
in paths which periodically intersect the path of the Earth, 
is at least strangely probable. Dr. Ball, Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland, has shown many reasons for believing that the 
Meteorites, or Aerolites (as distinguished from so - called 
‘ shooting stars’), which are continually falling on the Earth, 
are precisely such fragments of the Karth, hurled into the 
Sun’s embrace by some transcendent volcanic energy ; which 
fragments—weighing from a few ounces to many hundred- 
weight—after revolving round the Sun in very eccentric and 
diverse paths for thousands of years, have at last fallen back 
to the Earth, at or near the point in the Earth’s orbit from 
which they were originally projected. 

But, admitting the force of Dr. Ball’s reasoning, it is not at 
all necessary to conclude that all such bodies which are found 
were actually projected from our own planet. Ifsimilar forces 
have been at work in the outer planets of our system, myriads 
of similar bodies originally projected from them may also, in 
their precipitate and comet-like passage to and from the Sun, 
be continually intersecting the Earth’s path, and may thus 
not unfrequently join the company of the Earth’s own home- 
ward-bound meteorites ; and, if the planets are really all of 
kindred substance, may even be quite indistinguishable from 
them in their physical characteristics. 

There would, however, be a very striking difference in the 
manner of approach and in the velocities of these two classes 
of what we may loosely call terrestrial and planetary meteorites. 
The terrestrial meteorites always coming within the Earth’s 
attraction when at their farthest from the Sun, and at or near 
the ‘dead points’ of their several orbits, would simply ap- 
proach the Earth with a velocity due to the Earth’s attraction ; 
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while the planetary meteorites, caught by the same attraction 
near the full perihelion sweep of their tremendous fall or 
rebound, and sometimes, as in the November group, meeting 
the velocity of the Earth’s movement, would enter our, atmo- 
sphere with an impetus practicably inconceivable. 

But there may in some cases be another important dif- 
ference in the two classes of meteorites. There seems every 
reason to conclude that the giant outer planets are at a much 
less advanced period of their chemical combination than our 
Earth ; a period, perhaps, comparable with our own pre- 
geologic era, which we can only try summarily to picture to 
ourselves in merest outline. In this case many substances.of 
a highly combustible nature, such as magnesium and silicon, 
may have been incontinently expelled before oxidation, which, 
on entering our atmosphere with their accumulated momen- 
tum, would instantly ignite, with intense and many-tinted 
luminosity, and only reach the Earth as impalpable powder. 

On the other hand, there are several well-authenticated 
instances in which vegetable hydrocarbon, and even carbon in 
the condition of vegetable humus, has been found to be a 
distinct constituent of some of the meteoric bodies, showing 
unequivocally that they, at least, must have been projected 
either from the Earth or from some other planet, after the 
beginning of vegetable life. And as the carbon has not 
been consumed in its passage through the atmosphere, the 
probability is that they arrived with a minimum velocity; | 
and, if so, that they were originally projected from the Earth 
at a somewhat advanced period of its formation. 

Mr. Proctor has already suggested that meteorites may be 
projected from the Sun, and even from other suns in the 
starry immensity, which seems probable enough on our preserit 

_ hypothesis. And Sir Edmund Beckett, in his ‘ Astronomy 
without Mathemutics,’ adds, they may also be ejected from 
some of the larger planets. Further, it is generally agreed 
among the leading astronomers that comets and meteor 
streams, different as they are in constitution, have some 
evident connection with each other. For instance, it has 
been found by Professor Adams that the orbit of the November 
meteors is almost identical with that of a small telescopic 
comet discovered in 1866. And many astronomers have even 
expressed their belief that all comets have their attendant 
meteor streams travelling in almost identical orbits, although 
sometimes separated from them by enormous intervals of 
space. 
There is, moreover, mathematical evidence that the No- 
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vember meteors, which, as they pass their perihelion, are 
now extended some thousands of million of miles along their 
orbital path, were once in close approximation, and started 
together on their common orbit simultaneously with their 
companion comet, from the immediate neighbourhood of 
Uranus, in the year 126, that is to say, 1758 years ago.* The 
usual explanation is that, arriving together from outer space, 
they thus entered our solar system, and became diverted into 
their present orbit by the attraction of Uranus. Perhaps it 
will equally explain the facts actually known, to suppose that 
they were originally projected from Uranus in a coherent 
mass, which then almost immediately exploded into small frag- 
ments. By which sudden break-up we may further suppose 
the occluded gases became instantly liberated, and gathered 
together to form a comet. Of their subsequent orbital dis- 
persion we will speak presently. Mr. Proctor says— 


It is well known that nearly all the comets which travel in periodic 
orbits around the Sun, have been brought into their present subordination 
to the solar attraction by the influence of the giant planets which travel 
outside the orbit of the asteroids. Each of these planets probably has 
its own family of comets, though hitherto we have only sn able to 
satisfy ourselves respecting the existence of such a family in the case of 
the planet Jupiter. We know that a large number of comets have their 
aphelion close to the orbit of Jupiter. . . . 

Now it has been shown that Comet I., 1866, and the meteor-system 
associated with that comet, travel close past the orbit of the planet 
Uranus. The ascending node of the comet's orbit, in fact, is quite close 
to the orbit of Uranus, so that it is probable that the comet approaches 
that orbit more nearly even than the known members of Jupiter’s comet- 
family approach the orbit of their ruling planet. 

We must look, then, on Uranus as the planet by whose attraction the 
comet was forced to take up its present orbit [or, from which it was 
originally projected],} and astronomers, having traced back the history of 
the comet, and that of Uranus, have found that in a.p. 126, Uranus and 
the comet were so close, that for a brief time the comet was more under 
the influence of tke planet’s attraction, than under that of the Sun’s. At 
this time it was, then, that the comet was forced to travel on its present 
orbit. And it was by the merest accident that this orbit passed so near 
as it actually does to the Earth’s orbit. Now, where were the meteors 
when that encounter took place? If they had been straggling far 


* Written 1879. 

+ This latter explanation seems so far to be now admitted. In an inte- 
resting article of the Cornhill Magazine for October, entitled, ‘ Earth-born 
Meteorites,’ which appeared after the above was all written, we find (p. 451) 
the following remarkable passage:— ‘Astronomers have found themselves 
almost compelled to adopt the theory, wild as it seems at first view, that 
those comets and meteoric systems whose paths pass very near the track of 
a planet, must, at some remote epoch, have actually been expelled from 
the interior of the planet when that orb was in a sun-like state.’ 
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behind, like the major part at the present time, they would not have been 
brought under the influence of Uranus as the comet was; and their paths 
would not afterwards have shown any approach to identity with the 
comet’s orbit. The fact, then, that there is that singular identity in the 
track of the comet and of the meteors, shows conclusively that every 
particle of matter constituting the meteors must originally iene been in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the comet. 

It is, then, since the introduction of the comet into our system, that 
the meteor ring has been formed. Up to its encounter with [or departure 
from the immediate neighbourhood of] Uranus, the comet and the 
meteoric matter had been collected within a space of very small dimen- 
sions indeed, compared with the present dimensions, even of what we 
may term the condensed part of the meteor-system. About this we 
may feel absolutely certain. When we inquire, however, how the 
dispersion came about, we find ourselves surrounded with difficulties.* 


But, supposing a gaseous mass and an irfinity of sgattered 
earthy and metallic fragments to have simu}tangously started 
sunwards, from the aphelion of the orbit in auestion,—in ad- 
dition to the scattering effect of their explosion, sych'a furtea 
dispersion along their common orbital path 1s only what must 
gradually and necessarily have been produced by the differ- 
ence of mass and consequent inertia of the several particles, as 
they again and again passed, in each successive revolution, 
what we have called the ‘dead points’ of their individual 
orbits. For, as we have seen must be the case with the 
planets—and, it is important to note, not less so with the 
Moon—each separate particle, as it reached the dead point, 
would shift that point forward, according to its individual 
mass ; and, to the same extent, delay its elliptical fall toward 
the Sun. Thus the smallest particles and lightest substances 
would shift their apsides least; and so gain at each passage 
of their aphelion a continually increasing start in their 
sunward race. And, although each discrete mass or par- 
ticle (apart from extraneous perturbations) would practically 
repeat its own orbit, the several orbits would necessarily and 
increasingly diverge from each other. Then again, as tlic 
entire group reached their perihelion—near to which they are 
alone visible to us—the initial distances of particle from par- 
ticle, and mass from mass, would be enormously dilated, ac- 
cording to the space traversed in a given time, until, with the 
increasing velocity, the original distances of each particle from 
its neighbour became increased and multiplied a thousand- 
fold. 

The various and successive shiftings forward of the several 
apsides in proportion to mass, and the consequent retardation 


* ‘Essays on Astronomy,’ p. 147, 1872. By R. A. Proctor. 
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in the elliptical fall, would also account for the gaseous, come- 
tary portion taking the lead so far ahead, and for the greater 
size of the meteorites seen towards the after part of the display. 
Perhaps, also, if the Asteroids may once more be supposed to be 
the exploded fragments of some mighty planet, this proportional 
shifting of the several apsides may account for the present 
observed divergence of their orbits from any common starting 
place. 

Thus, even such mysteriously erratic bodies as Asteroids, 
Aerolites, Meteors, and Comets, all seem to unite in one 
singular congruity, to add their testimony to the reasonable- 
ness of our somewhat startling theory of the Moon’s origin. 

Seventhly. To complete the series of these strange induc- 
tions, we must now venture to add one strange suggestion more, 
and then jeave-ihe whole strange problem to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers. 

: Supposing the.theory of the Moon’s origin, which we have 
thus fur propounded, were to become scientifically established, 
we should at least have no difficulty in pointing to the capacious 
abyss from which such an enormous fragment of the Earth 
might well have been upheaved. If the hither half of the 
Moon could be again rendered partially molten and plastic, 
and the entire mass gently dropped into the Southern Pacific 
—first being careful to remove the comparatively recent coral 
erections, and to dredge out the vast settlements and deposits 
of the geologic ages—such an addition to the Earth’s bulk 
would considerably raise the general sea-level; but the old-new 
continent thus restored, when it had thoroughly settled to its 
ancient bearings, would really be little more than the size of 
the continent of Africa. We are by no means proposing such 
a feat of engineering. In fact, this is one of the instances in 
which things are evidently very much better as we find them. 
We could ill afford to lose the tidal serviceableness, mythic 
suggestiveness, and, perhaps lunatics that we are, the beau- 
tiful companionship of the Moon, for the sake of any number 
of Africas, which few of us could ever see, and which none of 
us might ever require. And, surely, it will never lessen our reve- 
rence for God’s wonderful beneficence to think that the Moon, 
which is a possession to us all from childhood to the grave, 
is verily, earth of our own Earth, and that possibly the 
missing continent of the Southern Pacific, transfigured in the 
solar splendour, is at this very hour sailing peacefully through 
the cloudless ether,—the star-encompassed queen of night; 
the mistress of the swelling tides; the tenderly luminous 
mirror of a.darkened Sun, brightest and fullest when the 
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Sun’s rays seem most withheld; the symbol of trusting faith 
in God’s unceasing help through darkness and the shadow of 
death ; the gracious sign of renewed hope and growing comfort, 
from the unfathomable Heaven of Immensity! 

HENRY LARKIN. 


Arr. Il.— Winckelmann. 


Tue life of Winckelmann is a tragic idyl. An obscure struggle 
too long unrelieved by any genuine encouragement constitutes 
the story of his earlier days. It imparted a tone of pathetic 
resignation, which only gives effect to the quiet intensity and 
determination with which nevertheless he pursued his aim. 
His persistency makes us think of the impulse which at certain 
times impels some creatures against all obstacles towards one 
definite point. The pathetic patience and gentle sweetness 
of his disposition transfigure the sordid circumstances amid 
which his life was for the most part spent, and give a touch of 
poetry to the tragedy of his death. The sense of unsatisfied 
aspiration is relieved and tempered by the calm expectancy 
and childlike hopefulness which throughout support him. His 
nature seeks but one outlet, and, often failing to find it, returns | 
upon itself only to regather strength. He is no self-conscious 
hero, but he makes us think of Tennyson’s line in ‘ Ulysses’— 


To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


His history is a constant striving and seeking, without the full 
satisfaction of finding. Every inch of the ground he gained 
was doubly fought for, yet he never enjoyed the sense of com- 
plete victory. Though no man was ever more fully gifted by 
nature for his work, and though he was intensely devoted to it, 
he never realised the sweet content of reaching near to his 
ideal. Yet his influence is an inspiration. When Goethe said 
that little was learned from Winckelmann, but that one became 
something by studying him, he bore emphatic testimony to his 
character. He was one of the regenerators of German litera- 
ture; and it bespeaks the depth of conventionality and pre- 
tence to which classical studies, as well as other things, had 
then fallen in Germany, that Winckelmann, who sought to 
bring new life to the old outworn traditions, could find no en- 
couragement from those who ought to have given it. If they 
had given it, Winckelmann’s life would have been more plea- 
sant for him, but hardly so rich in interest and instruction for us. 


Winckelmann. 


I. Johann Joachim Winckelmann was born at Stendal, in 
Brandenburg, in December of the year 1717. Stendal, as Herr 
Justi, who has written a most exhaustive and valuable life of 
Winckelman,* has been careful to tell us, lies on the flat, sandy 
stretch known as the Old March between Magdeburg and 
Hamburg, and was a dreary and dilapidated town, its streets 
grass-grown, its houses gaunt and out of repair. Some vestiges 
of former grandeur, we are told, did remain in the town ; but 
they must have been insignificant, for Winckelmann does not 
seem to have derived any associations from them, as he 
certainly would otherwise have done ; since in his later days 
in the sunny south—in this unlike many who have suffered 
from sordid poverty in youth—he greatly loved to recall all 
that was quaint or beautiful in connection with it. Winckel- 
mann’s father did not himself belong to the Old March, but 
had come from Silesia, and had by and by married the 
daughter of a Stendal weaver, Joachim Meyer, whose Christian 
name survives in that of his famous grandson. But the 
relationship, whatever other benefit it may have conferred, did 
not lift Martin Winckelmann out of poverty. He was only a 
poor cobbler. We learn that he was industrious, pious, re- 
spected of those who knew him best; but had fought so un- 
equal a battle with fortune that his home was a thatched 
hovel with only one room, which served the family for kitchen, 
dining-room, and bedroom, as well as for his workshop. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that there was much in the juvenile 
surroundings to encourage literary or artistic ambitions. So 
very limited were the means of the parents that, cheap though 
school education was in Germany, and much as they wished 
it for their son, they could not afford the small fee for his 
attendance at the Latin school, though he had passionately 
implored that he might be sent there. Instead, he had to sit 
down beside his father to assist him in his cobbling, and thus 
add a trifle to the straitened family exchequer. 

But Johann’s irrepressible capacity, and his insatiable 
hunger for learning, asserted themselves in spite of obstacles 
and rebuffs the most depressing. It was through his invincible 
determination and assiduity alone that he succeeded in picking 
up the elements. The only help he received was from a young 
schoolfellow who was more favourably situated than himself, 
and the forms that his gratitude took to the boy were very 
touching. At length he obtained the notice of the worthy 
rector, Ksias William Tappert, who was now nearly seventy, 
and had occupied the position for more than thirty years. 
* ‘Winckelmann : Seine Leben und Werke,’ von Carl Justi. 
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Winckelmann speedily became a great favourite with the old 
man. He was made free of the school library, in which was 
a Dutch edition of the classics. When later the rector became 
blind, he took Winckelmann into his own house and made him 
his amanuensis. Very soon the boy, in every department of 
school instruction, was the pattern for his fellow-scholars. 
He availed himself of every opportunity, and the wide and 
varied range of his reading was the astonishment of all. His 
vast capacity for knowledge delighted the old rector, who 
had set his heart on his studying theology, a thing which 
completely fell in with the wishes of the poor parents, 
whose highest ideal of a learned life was that of a Lutheran 
astor. 
‘ Young Winckelmann luckily was admitted to a school choir, 
and by singing at services and funerals earned a few pence. 
Now that he found the means to gratify his appetite for books, 
his tastes very soon decisively declared themselves. Already 
he read as if for a definite object, and showed a peculiar power 
in putting aside, or in steering clear of, all that did not meet 
his needs. Rector Tappert, who was fond of him and proud 
of him, was a little disappointed at his indifference to theology, 
which he looked upon as the study of studies. But with young 
Winckelmann the Fathers succumbed to the Greek poets. 
Herodotus and Homer were more to him than the Bible. He 
devoted whole nights to their study; and often would he set 
out on long walks among the sandy Brandenburg Hills to 
secure that complete isolation which he desired, and with a 
vague dream that one day he might there alight on some relic 
of antiquity that would aid him to realise more fully that of 
which he read. Already, with an odd forecast of later desti- 
nations, he was called the ‘Little Librarian,’ because he could 
tell more about the books in the rector’s shelves than could 
the worthy rector himself. 

II. In March 1735, as the school at Stendal could-do no 
more for him, Rector Tappert, who knew Bake, the rector of 
the Kélnische Gymnasium at Berlin, used his influence to 
secure Winckelmann’s admission to that institution, which 
was the oldest in Berlin, if not even in Brandenburg. On ac- 
count of his great talents, Bake engaged Winckelmann to act 
as tutor to his children, and, in return for this service, 
Winckelmann was to receive bed and board. He found a free 
table in the house of good Pastor Ruhz, to whom he had been 
warmly recommended. Much kindness he received from Ruhz, 
which long after in Rome he warmly remembered. The rector, 
who was’a good deal of a pedant, soon found opportunity for 
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reproof in the preference Winckelmann seemed to give to the 
Greek over Latin. feo 

‘Happily he was not altogether, without a friend and sym- 
pathiser here. The conrector at the Kélnische Gymnasium 
was Christian Tobias Damm, who later, as ‘the Greek Oracle 
of Spreestadt,’ was sought as an instructor by Moses Men- 
delssohn and Frederick Nicolai. Winckelmann in the days of 
his success remembered Damm gratefully, for he was one of 
the few who discerned his spirit and was in sympathy with 
him in his devotion to the Greek,-and did what.he could to help 
him. When Winckelmann was in Rome, moving amongst 
cardinals and princes on a footing of equality, interchange of 
books was made between him and Damm ; and when Damm’s 
well known ‘Etymological Dictionary’ was ready, Winckel- 
mann willingly spread abroad in Rome an announcement of 
its issue. 

But the rector, most probably moved to jealousy at the friend- 
ship of the conrector and the young tutor, made himself so 
unpleasant that we are hardly surprised to find Winckelmann 
early in 1786 accepting a similar post at Salzwedel.* He had 
hoped to gain from the rector at. Salzwedel some aid in his 
Greek studies, but in this he was grievously disappointed. 
What he could not find here he did not, however, lose the hope 
of finding elsewhere ; and when he heard of the sale of the 
library of the famous polyhistor, J. A, Fabricius, who died at 
Hamburg in April, 1736, he set out to make the journey to 
Hamburg, that he might have the pleasure of looking at, and 
handling some rare editions of the classics, even if it should 
be wholly beyond his power to-acquire any of the beautiful 
volumes. Another point of attraction there was. From the 
catalogue Winckelmann, discovered that in the library was a 
gigantic. work—materials for a History of Greek Literature— 
which Fabricius had compiled, in order that succeeding 
scholars might find their task easier, and access ‘to materials 
more convenient. Winckelmann earnestly desired to look at 
this work. A school-fellow, Uden, has given the following 
account of his adventurous journey ; 


Almost without money, he set forth on foot, commending himself 
while on the way with such simple trust to better-off people and to 
preachers, that he was.received by them in the most friendly manner, and 
so well entertained that he completely carried out. his project. He arrived 
at Hamburg, procured one of the books he had most. earnestly wished, 
and came joyfully back to Berlin with his treasure. May Wwe not guess 


Album,” Homo vague et inconstans, but this Bake; « 
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how his teacher—not knowing all—might regard this adventurous under- 
taking only as a proof of his unstable disposition. We, on the other hand, 

can perceive therein an early foretaste or evidence of that effort and 
struggle which, in the not very distant future, should discover to 7 his 
own proper sphere and render him famous. 


It would seem that in Hamburg he presented himself to 
the son-in-law of Fabricius, and compiler of the catalogue, the 
distinguished scholar Samuel Reimarus, and that the impres- 
sion produced was so favourable, that he was freely allowed 
to examine such of the books as he desired. 

At another time he performed a similar tour to Dresden, 
where, under the Elector of that day, a magnificent collection 
of art treasures had been gathered; and Winckelmann’s 
longing to look on and to touch them, drew him as if by some 
secret magnetism. 

In the year 1737 he returned to Stendal, there to finish his 
school training, and to take a place in the church choir, with 
the hope of securing a small stipend as a student at the uni- 
versity. During this residence in Stendal, he became prefect 
of the singing choir, which intimates that he had gained some 
knowledge of music and skill in singing; and as prefect he 
drew a small salary of some sixty thalers. The post relieved 
him from reading lessons : he gave half of the time at school 
giving elementary instruction, and the other to teaching 
singing. Here he seems to have made right good use of his 

time. 

In 1738, when he was in his twenty-first year, he went to 
the University of Halle. He felt that the only chance for him 
to penetrate the inner sanctum of learning was by means of 
a college course ; but he was for a time much divided between 
theology and medicine, as he had convinced himself that the 
latter might sooner yield him an income to allow him leisure 
for his studies. For it needs to be said at once that Winckel- 
mann never pretended to have felt any call to the Lutheran 
ministry or to theology. It was wholly out of respect to Rector 
Tappert’s good advice, and to the wishes of his parents, who 
had stinted themselves on his account, that he entered the 
Faculty of Theology. He found the lectures dry and un- 
interesting, but persisted in regular attendance for a time ; 
then he fell off, and addicted himself to the study of classics 
in the libraries with such steadiness and persistency as at- 
tracted some attention. He was as tried by poverty as he had 
been when a scholar, and underwent many deprivations. 
Still he was cheerful, even gay and hopeful, and drew round 
him a circle of admiring companions. With one or two of 
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these he formed friendships that had something of a Platonic 
vein in them; and to these relationships mainly we owe it that 
we know so much of Winckelmann’s earlier days, for he wrote 
admirable letters. His enthusiasm for books was literally 
uncontrollable. Out of the small sums he earned by doing 
themes and exercises for wealthier students he could save as 
much as would buy a book now and then. And here it may 
not be out of place to note that there is no record of his ever 
having been in debt in spite of the distressing narrowness of 
his means all through his early manhood. 

At the end of two years at Halle he received no more than 
a pass certificate. He did not venture on any public disputa- 
tion, nor did he graduate. His great knowledge of books, 
however, had procured him the work of cataloguing the library 
of Ludewig, the chancellor of the university, which in six 
months he did so thoroughly to Ludewig’s satisfaction, that he 
was strongly recommended for a situation as tutor in the house 
of Rittmeister von Crollman, near Jena. This enabled him 
then to enter on university studies there, which were more to 
his taste than those at Halle had been. Here, however, as 
Jahn tells us, his poverty stood greatly in his way. Before 
the year was out he had resolved to go to Berlin and seek some 
kind of suitable work. On the journey he heard that a tutor 
was wanted by Obermann Lamprecht at Hadmersleben, near 
Halberstadt. He applied for the place, and got it. His duties 
were to instruct an only son, between whom and Winckelmann 
there speedily sprang up one of these romantic friendships 
in which he was so fond of indulging with younger men, and 
which in this case, as in some others, did not turn out wholly 
to his peace or profit afterwards. Another attraction of Had- 
mersleben was an acquaintance he formed with a Danish 
gentleman who resided there, and had an extensive library, 
specially rich in French literature, as well as many works of 
art. Many pleasant evenings did they pass together over a 
glass of wine, discussing the topics of the day and any new 
book in the pleasantest way. ‘Through their separation, we 
are enriched by an unique correspondence. Winckelmann 
regularly wrote to the old man; and some of the Latin letters 
which remain show on Winckelmann’s part a tone of the 
utmost familiarity and trustful humour. He loved to relieve 
the dull hours of his solitary evenings by filling up a sheet 
with small talk and jokes to his friend, and always received 
news and good advice in return. 

It does not appear, however, that Winckelmann’s circum- 
stances in any way improved as time went on. We find 
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Boysen, who had been a fellow-student at Halle, writing thus 
on the 10th August, 1748, to Gleim: 


AsI returned from my journey to Magdeburg, I found in Hadmers- 
leben a candidate called Winckelmann, who studied with us at Halle, and 
whom we had often seen in the library there. Because he is so needy he 
is not able to procure books.** He was so indifferently clad and so changed 
in appearance that I hardly knew him. In Halle he had often gone to the 
Buchsaal of the Wassinhause of the university there to study the writings 
of the ancient Greeks. With a feeling that melted my heart, he told me 
of his circumstances, and I engaged to do what I could to obtain for him 
the situation of conrector at Seehausen. I did so, speaking of the remark- 
able proofs he had already given of talent and of his great love for the 
Greek literature. Everybody in Seehausen believed that I cared more 
for Winckelmann’s interest than for that of the school; but to my great 
joy, Herr Retter, after seeing his testimonials, engaged him. 


His life at Seehausen, which had from the first been sombre 
enough, by and by became one of unrelieved monotony and 
wretchedness. The rector Paalzowt was a pedant and a dull 
disciplinarian, and orthodox to the core. Winckelmann had 
not a congenial companion near him. His great resource was 
his Greek, but in that he got no encouragement. We can 
easily sympathize with him when we are told that he would 
take a Greek poet with him into the church, and contrive to 
read it during the rector’s wearisome sermons. Others with 
far less excuse have tried the same thing. 

Winckelmann unfortunately was found out and severely re- 
buked. He had done all that he could to ward off suspicions 
of heterodoxy—took the communion ‘with his colleagues as 
often as he was requested to do so;’ but after that rebuke for 
surreptitiously reading Homer in church, the rector tried to 
make his position more and more oppressive, and whenever 
he could added to his duties. He was withdrawn from teaching 
the upper classes on the plea of inability, and condemned to 
an endless routine of rudimentary instruction. It indicates 
something of simplicity and genius for managing and attract- 
ing children, that Winckelmann even in these circumstances 
gained influence with his pupils and won their affections. But 
the position was harsh and uncongenial in the extreme. The 
endless teaching and drilling of classes through the long day left 
him no time for his favourite pursuits. These, however, only 
attracted him the more powerfully. He resolved as soon as 

* Weil er sehr diirftig ist, kinnte er sich keine Biicher anschaffen. 

t In an otherwise able article in ‘The Quarterly Review’ for January, 1874 (vol. 
136), much confusion is caused through the writer confounding Rector Paalzow 
of Seehausen with Rector Tappert of Stendal, the result being a sort of Doppel- 


ganger of a rector, who in this record appears at once as a worthy man anda 
petty, tyrannous pedant. 
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possible to be free from the bondage. As a means to this, he 
reduced his meals by one-half, so that he might the sooner 
save enough to justify him in quitting the place, and also to 
accustom himself to the utmost self-restraint and physical 
endurance. Justi tells us that for one whole winter he never 
went to bed, and only gave himself four hours’ rest in his arm- 
chair without a fire, putting on an old fur cloak for warmth. 
At four he would light his lamp again and study till six, when 
he had to make his way to the school-house. Thinking that 
the study of modern languages might facilitate his finding the 
kind of situation he was in search of, he devoted a good deal 
of time to English and Italian, and resumed his French studies, 
which, however, he did not feel much attracted by. This is 
the more surprising that journeys into France had often formed 
part of great schemes of travel. ‘I have tasted a good deal 
that was bitter,’ he wrote long afterwards, ‘but nothing 
could surpass in bitterness the slavery of the life I led at See- 
hausen.’ And this was exactly what he had said at the time: 
‘T have struggled to play the schoolmaster well, and taught 
the scurfy-headed children to learn the A B C, when, through 
it all, my one wish was to attain the knowledge of the beau- 
Stale and when the similes of Homer were sounding in my 
rain.’ 

All his salary here was 120 thalers a year, equal to some 
£18, yet out of that slender income he managed not only to 
scrape enough to purchase a volume now and then, but was 
able to do the part of a dutiful son in more substantial forms 
than sympathy. His father, unable any longer to work, was 
now in an hospital at Stendal, and so long as the old man 
lived, Winckelmann was faithful with his help. At a time 
when he was himself very miserable and needy, he regularly 
sent his contribution to procure little comforts for his mother, 
who was then lying ill of a deadiy disease, though every thaler 
that he parted with seemed to lessen any little hope that re- 
mained of his ever being able to fulfil the great wish of his 
heart.* His mother died in 1747, and his father about a year 
later; and their loss he most sincerely mourned, and never 
forgot their goodness and their piety. 

And amidst the depressing influences with which he could 
so ill contend, he was visited by another burden in the shape 
of his erewhile pupil, Lamprecht, who took advantage of 
Winckelmann’s affection for him to quarter himself at See- 
hausen for a considerable period during some difference or 


* Jahn, p. 20, 
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misunderstanding with his own people. Justi tells us that 
they lived in a small room that was at once study and bed- 
chamber. It is quite evident that Lamprecht did not alto- 
gether deserve the affection lavished on him by Winckelmann, 
being in most respects a selfish and calculating young gentle- 
man. But Winckelmann’s feelings towards him were those of 
an indulgent father to a son. 

Even so early as the 8th April, 1745, we find Boysen writing 
to Gleim: ‘ Winckelmann, so long as I cannot go to Bergen, 
will remain in Seehausen, till he has gathered a little money, 
and then he will go to Egypt, for the purpose of studying 
the pyramids and ancient art there.’ This indicates that 
Winckelmann was already full of plans for effecting his escape. 
But he had to wait for nearly three years more before he was 
free of Seehausen. In the midst of his misery, he found a relief 
in pedestrian excursions, for which he had always had a pen- 
chant. ‘ He was a strong pedestrian,’ writes Jahn, ‘and regularly 
twice a year he walked the eleven miles to and from Magdeburg, 
that he might visit his friend Boysen, to whom we' have already 
referred. He always tried to go to Leipzig once a year that 
he might improve his wardrobe, and see any good book that 
had appeared. With no little effort did he manage to lay by 
the money for the journey; for which he considered himself 
amply rewarded by seeing the treasures of literature and art, 
to which his friends found him ready access.’ 

During the later portion of bis residence in Seehausen, his 
mind was continually occupied with plans for escape. He was 
like a prisoner bent on outwitting his jailer—only that here 
the jailer was Necessity, dowered with Argus-eyes. He actu- 
ally thought of going to England to try and find work there ; 
then he fell back on the idea of becoming a privat-docent, or 
lecturer, at a German University—Halle or Jena—and, as we 
have seen, he even seriously planned out a scientific journey into 
Egypt, during which, as he said, he should wander like a true 
pilgrim with staff and scrip, and thus gain great results. 
None of these things were to be. Another, and perhaps a 
better, way was to open up before him. 

III. In the begining of 1748, when on a visit to Stendal, 
he chanced to meet with a young man who had just quitted 
a position in the library of the Count Binau, the ex-Saxon 
Minister at Nothenitz near Dresden. Count Binau, who was 
well krniown as a historian, and a liberal patron of art and 
science, had been superseded in the favour of his sovereign by 
the more diplomatic and wily Count Bruhl. On this he retired 
to Néthenitz, and there devoted himself to the collection of 
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original documents as a foundation for a great history of Ger- 
many. Lessing said that he only needed to be able indefinitely 
to extend time, or to have at least the lives of twelve men, to 
do thoroughly what he had purposed. He kept several assis- 
tants eonstantly employed in cataloguing and in copying. 
Winckelmann listened with repressed excitement to all that 
he heard about this great scholar and his library and the work 
done in it; and, though with much trepidation, he wrote to the 
Count offering his services. Without gloss or varnish he told 
the story of his struggles, his ambitions, his disappointments ; 
and expressed his conviction that, were he but lifted out of his 
obscurity,and could meet with employment near the metropolis, 
‘he could do something hereafter that would prove useful to 
the world.’ ‘Oh, employ me,’ he wrote, ‘in whatever way 
it please you. Willingly will I devote myself to your Excel- 
lency’s service; only place me in a corner of your library to 
copy anecdotes.’ This memorable letter is written in French, 
of by no means immaculate form; but it is very touching in 
some of its turns, and is in every respect characteristic of the 
mau. 

Biinau was moved by this letter, and though he did not ab- 
solutely at once engage Winckelmann, he invited him to come 
on trial, and thus began a connection that lasted for upwards 
of six years. There was a touch of irony in the circumstance 
that the section of the library given to Winckelmann to cata- 
logue was precisely that in which he had least interest. It 
was not Greek antiquities or ancient history, but church 
history and the lives of saints and martyrs. ‘The able man, 
however, is always in his place ; and Winckelmann succeeded 
in giving Count Bunau complete satisfaction, and in securing 
his confidence. Besides his cataloguing work, he was latterly 
engaged in making extracts and in hunting out material for 
Binau’s ‘ History of Laws.’. For six years he worked on 
thus—sorted, catalogued, and sweated over his toil. ‘I 
spent,’ said he, ‘the whole day over documents and chronicles 
and the lives of the saints (‘‘ Leben der Heiligen”’), and the 
nights over Sophocles and his comrades.’ 

But even this account of himself does not exhaust the range 
of his studies. From the epitomes of his note-books which 
Herr Justi presents, we learn that he studied largely in 
English and Italian authors, and made extracts from them. 
Burnet, Clarendon, Shaftesbury, and Milton were mastered ; 
Butler, Pope, Cowley, Congreve, Addison, and Thomson 
passed for his lighter reading ; and he found more or less of 
delight in pieces from Shakespeare, though these were prob- 
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ably only read at second hand in books of extracts. And he 
was now a member of a cultured and graceful household ; his 
hard work was done with the sense of some progress being 
made towards the realization of a great object; and his trials 
were sweetened by the consciousness of a friendly respect 
entertained for him by his noble employer. 

The escape from Prussia—which at that time was ruled by 
the most rigid parsimony and relentless petty despotism— 
into Saxony, was to Winckelmann like escaping from a frozen 
Spitzbergen into the genial summer clime of a southern isle. 
The lack of sympathy or aid may have helped to intensify 
his bitterness towards Prussia, for he was at heart a true 
patriot. Those who affected a classical indifference to the - 
affairs of their own time might have been reproved by much 
in Winckelmann’s correspondence, in which we have the 
warmest expressions of national feeling, and now and then 
keen remarks on political questions. But at this time he 
hated Prussia, though he was a Prussian. ‘My country 
is Saxony,’ he said, ‘I recognise no other; there is not one 
drop of Prussian blood in me. . . . My skin shivers all over 
when I think of Prussian despotism and of that plague of 
mankind, that will continue to be an object of universal hate, 
and to blast as with an eternal curse the country already 
blighted by nature, covered with Libyan sand.’ 

One day in 1752, the Papal Nuncio Archinto paid a visit to 
the library at Néthenitz, over which Winckelmann had been 
deputed to conduct him. He returned again and again, 
always taking care to engage Winckelmann in conversation 
on the subject of Greek and Roman art. Archinto was 
surprised at the great knowledge of Greek art which Winckel- 
mann showed, and coming to learn the secret aspirations of 
the learned librarian, he suggested a visit to Italy as that 
which was sure to supply what his soul longed for. The 
word was the utterance of Winckelmann’s secret wishes which 
for years he had cherished. At last, it was suggested that 
something practical could be done to aid him in this object. 

The court of Saxony was Catholic, though the country was 
Protestant ; and though the Roman element added something 
to the life of the court, it was an ever-present source of irri- 
tation to the people. The Italians were pleasure-loving, 
self-seeking persons, who combined a refined dissipation with 
a very earnest proselytism. It is said that this very Count 
Archinto, though a priest, was far from celibate. He was, 
it is evident, a crafty worldling who never proceeded in any- 
thing without purpose; and a proselytism was a serious 
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element in the lives of these courtly busybodies, he deemed 
that it would be a fine thing to have in his net a scholar 
who was likely yet to distinguish himself. But, like many 
simple natures, Winckelmann could detect diplomatic glosses, 
and was determined not to be caught without the proper bait. 
Though he had let it be understood that change of religious 
creed would not form any great difficulty, he was decided in 
giving the impression that he could not afford to make the 
change without some kind of provision, instead of the salary 
he would have to forego. Count Bunau, of course, was a 
staunch Protestant, but in this point he had the Count’s sage 
and friendly support. Bimau advised him to be careful not 
to surrender without some material guarantee ; and, as after- 
wards the Papal courtiers showed themselves shifty enough, 
Biinau was wholly in the right. It was owing to the diplo- 
macy of the courtly party indeed that Winckelmann was in a 
position to receive Bunau’s advice. They had spread abroad 
a report that Winckelmann was about to embrace the Catholic 
faith ; and afraid that this might come to Biinau’s ears and 
prejudice him there, Winckelmann, under the advice of his 
friend Berendis (the young Count’s tutor), wrote to Bunau 
frankly telling him how matters stood, only instead of plainly 
_ saying anything about creed, mentioning merely that he 
entered on negotiations with a view of becoming librarian for 
some years to Cardinal Passionei, a great book-collector, and 
a man of European reputation. Count Bunau knew of course 
what that implied, and in the most friendly manner spoke to 
Winckelmann on the subject. Instead of Winckelmann 
having ever raised any charge, as has been said, against 
Binau for lack of consideration or neglect of his interests, 
Winckelmann to the end expressed the deepest gratitude to 
the ‘ protector, benefactor, and friend, who, on my own ap- 
St A plucked me out of darkness without having any 
owledge of me.’ Winckelmann wrote often to Binau from 
Rome, and very sincerely mourned his death.* 

Meantime he found that his Catholic friends were more 
plausible than generous. They made advances and held out 
general inducements; but they were slow to come to any 
definite proposals, and Winckelmann was in misery. It is 
true that probably no man ever meditated a change of re- 
ligious faith with less of earnest conviction ; but those concerned 
were not men of deep religious convictions ; they were men of 


* These letters, breathing the most perfect gratitude and confidence, will be 
found complete in Winckelmann’s ‘Briefe an seine Freunde;’ and various 
extracts from them will afterwards be made. 
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the world, and quite understood and professed to appreciate 
the motive that passionately impelled Winckelmann towards 
Italy. Poor Winckelmann ! childlike at heart, devoted to his 
ideal, and ready to sacrifice for its sake everything that is 
most prized by such men, he now lived for months a sorry 
life of vexation and uncertainty. Before he had been com- 
promised by that untimely report, he had been much divided 
in his mind as to the propriety of adopting such a course. 
Herr Jahn frankly says that the doubt, which caused in him 
a long battle, was properly neither religious nor dogmatic. 
He felt that the first and holiest duty which God had given 
him to fulfil was to realise his destiny and develop his genius. 
‘Godand nature,’ wrote Winckelmann, ‘would havemea painter; 
a great painter, and in defiance of both can I be a priest! Now, 
both painter and priest are spoiledin me. My whoie heart in- 
clines to the knowledge of painting and antiquity, which I 
must attain through great labour. Had | still the fire or more 
of the cheerfulness which, through incessant studies, I have 
lost, I would readily go into Art. I find no place so suitable 
as Rome, and the thought of it impels me to strive my very 
utmost. It is by far the best that I can look forward to, the 
realization of that hope would be a great good fortune. The 
love of knowledge is that alone which supports or can sup- 
port me amid these daily buffetings of adversity.’ 

At last, after a great deal of mancuvring, through the good 
offices of Rausch, the king’s confessor, who was, and to the 
end remained, a true friend to Winckelmann, an arrangement 
was made by which Winckelmann was named librarian to 
Passionei at a salary of a hundred florins a-year. Soon after 
he was received into the Church; but it is very remarkable 
that he could immediately after, in giving his friend Berendis 
an account of his reception, add these telling words: ‘ By 
our sacred and everlasting friendship, my brother, I here 
solemnly affirm that if I had but known of any other way, I 
would not have taken it. For what do I care for the court, 
or for these rascally (hundsfottische) priests.’ 

There spoke the heart of the man, who, at all events, was 
no hypocrite. He was playing a game with worldlings, and 
found it a very hard one. His course might, from a lofty 
moral and religious point of view, have been more blameable 
if he had not firmly felt (as he had before told Count Biinau) 
that, by getting to Italy, he could do the world some service 
in the future. 

IV. In October, 1754, he was therefore relieved from N6- 
thenitz and the service of Count Binau and went to Dresden. 
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It was necessary that he should reside there for a time to pre- 
pare himself in certain respects, and he had already written a 
portion of his work, ‘Thoughts on the Imitation of Greek 
Works,’ which he wished to publish before leaving Germany. 
Very soon we find him writing to a friend— 


In the beginning of this month (October) I go to a front room, 
which Mr. Oeser has given up to me, for two thalers 12 groschen 
monthly, but without bed-chamber. My lodging is in the Frauen Gasse, 
in Ritchel’s house, beside Herr Oeser, three stories high. 


His friendship with Oeser was of great service to him, as 
later it was to Goethe. If Oeser was not a great artist, if his 
longings were far above his attainments, and if he dealt a little 
too much in what must be called unintentional parodies of 
old Greek art, his perception of principles was clear, and his 
exposition of them often eloquent. If it is only with some 
deductions that we can receive Herr Jahn’s opinion of Oeser, 
Winckelmann himself hits a true medium. Jahn says, ‘With 
an uncommon talent for art, he united sharp observation, 
which again was combined with a clear understanding, and 
power of keen critical analysis. The energy of his character, 
and his practical sense, secured him great influence.’* But 
Winckelmann wrote: ‘Oeser is a man of the greatest talent 
for Art, but he is lazy; and he has now no public work in hand. 
His drawing lacks the severe correctness of the ancients, and 
his colour is not ripe enough ; but he isa man who has a great 
and a quick understanding ; and so one may learn much from 
him, especially out of his large store of Italian knowledge.’ 

What is abundantly clear is that Winckelmann could not 
then have found a more suitable or inspiring companion. 
Oeser was well fitted to appreciate Winckelmann’s learning 
and his burning desire to master the true principles of art; 
and with the genuine warmheartedness of a true art-lover, 
he set himself to forward Winckelmann’s studies, accom- 
panying him often to the Dresden Gallery, where together 
they discussed the best works of the masters. 

In the Brihl Library, where he worked incessantly, Winckel- 
mann became acquainted with the celebrated Heyne, and out 
of that acquaintance grew a genuine attachment. Hagedorn, 
too, became a warm friend, to whom he could look for support 

~and counsel. Amid such congenial circumstances and in the 
society of such friends the time speedily passed ; his book at 
last was ready, well illustrated by Oeser; and, through the 


* Otto Jahn gives a very interesting account of Oeser in his essay, ‘ Goethe 
and Oeser,’ in his ‘ Biographische Aufsitze,’ pp. 351-372. 
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influence of Rausch, the king had allowed it to be dedicated 
to him. On reading the book the king exclaimed, ‘This 
fish shall get to swim in his proper water;’ and awarded him 
a grant of 200 thalers a year—which stood Winckelmann in 
good stead later, when the priests approved themselves stingy 
and forgetful of promises. Winckelmann’s stay in Rome 
was to be for two years ; but ultimately, as things turned out, 
chiefly the prolongation of his stay and the war between 
Prussia and Saxony—the grant was extended to six years ata 
reduced rate—Winckelmann receiving for the last three years 
only 100 thalers per annum. 

Everything being ready at last, on September 24, 1755, 
Winckelmann set out for Rome, going through the Tyrol, by 
Verona, Venice, Bologna, and Ancona. The loveliness of the 
scenery in the Tyrol was a delight to him. ‘I felt,’ he writes, 
‘happier in a village at the bottom of a vale, surrounded by 
snow-clad mountains, than ever in Italy.’ He reached Rome 
on November the 18th, and found his way smoothed for him 
in some way by Rausch’s friendly offices. At first he met 
with much that was uncomfortable and disagreeable—the 
cooking was bad, and the food dear, and the incessant noise 
in the streets kept him from sleeping. But before long he 
found mitigation in habit, and had compensation in new 
friendships. He wrote thus to his friend Francke, the librarian 
to Count Bunau, on the 17th December, 1755: 


My greatest good fortune has been a letter to Herr Mengs, who, as 
the most attached friend, has served and still serves me. His house 
is my refuge, and I am never more pleased than when with him. I am 
still free, and believe I shall remain so. I go in the old fashion, and live 
as an artist, moving about mostly in the parts of the city where one has 
perfect leave to study among the young artists, as in the Campadoglio. 
Here is the treasure of antiquities, statues, sarcophagi, busts, inscriptions, 
&e., in Rome; and one goes about here with all freedom from morning 
till night. One wears merely a roquelaire, without any ceremony ; for 
this is the fashion here. I eat with loud German and French artists, 
and we indulge in the homely German fare. In the mornings and 
evenings we go to a Saxon coffee-house, and drink a cup at six pfennigs in 
common money. One can still manage quite well without fire, and my 
window stands open for the greater part of the day. But because I do 
not sleep well, and rise early, [ make me a wood fire and drink tea.* 


But by the following May he confesses, ‘The longer one 
lives in Rome and the more he knows of it the better he comes 
to like it.’ On May 6th we find him writing to Francke : 


Now is the time to see the gardens in and around Rome. My friend, 
it is impossible to describe how lovely nature is in this land. One walks 


* Winckelmann’s ‘ Briefe an seine Freunde,’ i. pp, 57,58, 
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in the shadow of laurel-woods, and in alleys of ‘high cypresses, and in 
lattice-work of orangeries, a quarter of a mile wide in many villas, 
particularly in the Villa Borghese. The more one comes to know Rome, 
the more one likes it. I wish I could continually remain here. But 
I must now make some effort to find my necessary bread. Generally 
a man who visits not and is not visited, is in Rome thought of as a 
solemn Abbate. Write to me soon and give me your judgment on my 
writings. Of my journey into Naples (with Herr Mengs) I cannot yet 
speak definitely. It is possible he will not be able to go till his great 
altar-piece is finished. It is not advisable for me to go alone. My 
ana with Herr Mengs is my greatest good fortune in 
me. 


He feels more and more the delight of the freer uncon- 
ventional life of the artist, and the privilege of being in 
unrestricted association with men wholly devoted to the study 
or the practice of Art. Winckelmann, therefore, was not yet 
among the magnates of the Church. That was perhaps as 
well for him in view of his studies; but had it not been for 
the Saxon king’s pension he would often have fared but 
poorly. Winckelmann however was, even in his worst straits, 
always blessed with a few attached friends who would gladly 
have denied themselves on his account, and this resource did 
not fail him now. Mengs, who was still engaged on his great 
historical altarpiece for the Dresden Court Chapel, found 
in Winckelmann the companion spirit that he needed; while 
to Winckelmann Mengs was all that Oeser had been in 
Dresden, and more. Though now-a-days Mengs’s works are 
not greatly appreciated, but are generally, by critics, regarded 
as dry and laborious copies of classic masterpieces, cold in 
colour, and sometimes full of affectation—yet he exercised no 
slight influence on the art of his day, and he was himself a 
genuine enthusiast. Through the careful education his father 
had given him, he had a very fine feeling for the antique, and 
he was equipped thoroughly in all the technique, and able 
to communicate much to Winckelmann. To Winckelmann 
again it was given, by his clear insight into principles and 
his knowledge of the historical development of the culture of 
art and antiquity, and by his philosophical contemplation of 
art and the beautiful, to stimulate and to suggest many new 
views to Mengs. The two men were admirably suited to each 
other; and in much were complementary. Their relation 
from first to last almost realizes those old classical ideas of 
friendship, of which Winckelmann was so enamoured. Friend- 
ship to him, indeed, stood for love, which it would appear that 
he never experienced. ‘ Many are the hours we spend to- 
gether,’ says Winckelmann; ‘he nourishes me with his 
knowledge, and, when he is tired, then I begin to expound my 
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ideas.’ As one result of this association we must recognise 
the suggestion of Winckelmann’s great work, ‘ The History 
of Greek Art,’ which was now begun. 

We find Winckelmann writing to Francke on the 5th March, 
1757: 


IfI could but come by a more assured support, Rome, with a steady 
competence, would be a paradise to me, and I could not leave it without 
tears in my eyes. My health remains good, if I take care not to eat too 
much, which is no difficult matter when I eat alone, for I do not allow 
myself time to indulge in that way. 

Cardinal Albani is just now building a villa, which is a wonder of art 
in all men’s eyes. Oh, that you could see it, or that I could describe it! 
He is the greatest antiquarian i in the world, and brings to light what has- 
long lain buried in the darkness, and pays royally. Should such a lover 
of antiquities come to the Papal chair (though, unfortunately, Albani not 
being very spiritual cannot be raised to that!) he would, through the help 
of the Cardinals, reveal many treasures of far greater value than eae 
we have, since now we know well the places where to seek for them.* 


In order to understand the circumstances in which Winckel- 
mann lived during the first year and a half in Rome, it is 
needful to explain that before his arrival in Rome, Archinto 
had been made governor, and promoted to the purple, and 
that when Winckelmann visited him, he met only with 
amiable patronage and expressions of good-will. He deter- 
mined never again to trouble the ecclesiastics, and to live on 
his slender pension. He himself says: ‘I waited for some 
time to see what proposals would be made, and seeing that 
nothing followed and only caresses were given me, while I 
heard that the Cardinal was boasting of the great German, 
the distinguished Hellenist, who was to be his librarian, I let 
things remain as they were for months.’ Meantime the good 
Elector, in spite of straitened circumstances, was able to send 
the half-year’s salary of one hundred thalers, which enabled 
him to go on for a month or two more in peace. For fully a 
year he thus kept aloof; but the sudden changes in Germany 
affected him too. When Prussia victoriously crushed Saxony, 
he feared that all hope of his pension was gone; and now 
necessity compelled him to look elsewhere. Through Gia- 
comelli, the Pope’s domestic chaplain, a friend of Mengs, he 
was now introduced to Passionei—that eccentric child of the 
Church, who delighted in practical jokes, and received the 
most distinguished visitors in déshabillé, parading the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters’ of Pascal, and ostentatiously professing him- 
self a Jansenist, chiefly in order to vex the Vatican, and 
sometimes making himself the victim of practical jokes, instead 
* ‘Briefe an seine Freunde,’ p. 77. 
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of successfully victimizing others. Passionei was delighted to 
receive Winckelmann, made him free of his delightful villa on 
the Alban Hills, and introduced him to the choice spirits who 
gathered there. Winckelmann wrote enthusiastically of the 
footing of freedom on which he stood. For a time Winckel- 
mann thus lived and worked. But he soon began to perceive 
that Passionei was not the kind of man to aid him by patron- 
age; and through the ever ready aid of the dexterous Giacomelli, 
who managed to work on the pride and jealousy of Archinto, 
Winckelmann was at last nominated his librarian, and took 
up his residence in the Cancellaria Palace. This position 
opened to Winckelmann many doors hitherto closed. For 
this privilege, however, he had to pay certain penalties—the 
assuming of a priest’s dress and the title of Abbate. So he 
was to be seen going about in a black velvet robe with a silken 
mantle and white neck-band. 

V. It was the great discoveries made in the excavations 
at Herculaneum that drew Winckelmann from his cultured 
retreat. He procured introductions to members of the Nea- 
politan Court at Portici, and made his way thither. For the 
sake of knowledge he submitted to be snubbed by an ignorant 
and pretentious keeper, Paderni, a man who had failed as a 
painter, under whose directions the work was carried on. 
This man, however, he humoured, and secured his object. A 
circumstance yet more worthy of note is that he struck up a 
- friendship with Father Piazzi, who had succeeded in unrolling 
the charred papyri which had so long defeated all comers; 
and he had just begun a systematic study of the pictures and 
antiquities of the whole district, when he was recalled by the 
news that Pope Benedict XIV. had breathed his last, and that 
Archinto was likely to be elevated to the Papal throne. He 
hurried to Rome, to find that any hopes he may have had 
through the elevation of Archinto were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. But he could no longer make himself at peace in 
Archinto’s palace. He was glad of a pretext to escape. An 
invitation had been given him sometime before by Baron 
Stosch, the correspondent of Walpole, the great connoisseur, 
the spy, the courtier, to go to Florence to examine and to 
catalogue a unique collection of intaglios which he possessed. 
Winckelmann had introduced himself to Baron Stosch shortly 
‘after his arrival in Rome, through the presentation of a copy 
of his first publication. Stosch not only replied in terms the 
most friendly and appreciative, but expressed his willingness 
to serve Winckelmann by introducing him to persons of dis- 
tinction in Rome; and it was through Stosch, indeed, that he 


thought then a very large price. 
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was first brought to the notice of his future patron, the 
Cardinal Albani. 

The Baron had died ere this time, but the invitation had 
been renewed by his nephew, a young man of parts, who had 
some idea of disposing of the collection.* Winckelmann now 
availed himself of this chance to escape for atime from Rome. 
The younger Stosch welcomed him warmly, and was assiduous 
to gratify his every wish. He found much to delight mind 
and eye in Florence. The city itself he did not cease to 
admire. There he saw and studied the great works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, with very conflicting feelings as to their 
merits and relation to classic art. Though he admired the. 
purity of form and the vigour of Raphael, he declared of 
Michael Angelo that he had laid the foundations and con- 
structed the bridges leading to vitiated taste in sculpture. 
‘It is the loveliest spot,’ he said, ‘that I have seen in my 
life, and much to be preferred to Naples.’ After a stay of 
some ten months, he returned to Rome with boxes of manu- 
scripts and paste impressions, finding that his task was far 
heavier than he had bargained for. ‘My labour,’ he says, 
‘is big enough to break an ass’s back, and I do not know 
whether I shall ever finish it.’ 

While he was patiently working on at his task Archinto 
died, and he was called to a duty of stern and practical kind 
—the search for a patron. As he had now nothing to depend 
on, save the hospitality of Baron Stosch and his Saxon pension, 
which, as we have said, had been extended to six years, but 
cut down to one-half, this was the more imperative upon him. 
Luckily, his ever active friend and benefactor, Giacomelli, 
came to the rescue. He recommended him to the Cardinal 
Albani, who was delighted to secure Winckelmann, and from 
the moment of his entrance on the office, Albani remained his 
faithful friend. Albani was a man who could appreciate his 
knowledge and his worth. He was a passionate art-lover and 
collector. He was himself an artist, and had acquired no 
little versatility and power of execution. He had devoted the 
intervals of a long life to the study of ancient art, and as 
regards many questions was considered an authority by artists 
and scholars. The two—patron and artist—became as 
brothers. ; 

In 1758—not long after he had taken up his residence at 
the Villa Albani—appeared Winckelmann’s description of the 
grand gems of the late Baron de Stosch, dedicated to his 


* The collection was afterwards bought by Frederick the Great for what was 
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eminence ‘ Monseigneur Je Cardinal Alexandre Albani, par M. 
l’Abbé Winckelmann, Bibliothécaire to his eminence.’ 

VI. The last eight years of Winckelmann’s life under the 
roof of the Cardinal Albani form a kind of Indian summer for 
Winckelmann’s biography. Hitherto uncertainty had always 
dogged his steps, the possibility that to-morrow he might be 
in want.. Now he was secure from the chilling sense of inse- 
curity or of dependence, for in everything he was treated as 
an equal. The Cardinal was a friend and not a master. ‘I 
raise my hands in thankfulness every morning to Him who 
kept me from shipwreck, and brought me safely into this land, 
where I enjoy peace and my own self, and can live and act 
according to my desires.’ His relations with the Cardinal 
were most confidential. ‘I open to him,’ says Winckelmann, 
‘the most secret corners of my heart, and I am favoured with 
the same confidence from him. He is to me at once friend, 
companion, and confident.’ They were engaged in the re- 
construction and re-arrangement of the villa—a task which 
did much to cement their friendship and bring out their 
identity of tastes. This very fulness of enjoyment sometimes 
distressed Winckelmann. ‘ One gets spoiled here,’ he writes; 
‘but God owed me this, for in my youth I suffered too much.’ 
And very touching it is to come on traces of the truly affec- 
tionate and homely heart. Now, when he was received among 
the most select, praised, petted, and looked up to by Princes, 
rustling through the most fashionable rooms and art-galleries 
of Rome in the silken robes of the Abbate, he would rise in the 
early summer mornings and solace himself on the roof of the 
Albani Villa with reading his favourite hymns frem the 
familiar copy of the Old Lutheran hymn-book, out of which he 
had sung when a schoolboy at Stendal! The heart of the 
true German man was there. 

And though he had in young days brought himself to hate 
Prussia, under the sense of the eternal sergeant-major drill, 
and the cruel exactions of an era that cannot be called evil 
altogether, only because it was the parent of one so much 
grander and more fruitful, yet his thoughts often turned ten- 
derly to Stendal. Squalid and poverty-stricken as’ had been 
his rearing there, he loved to think of it often. 

There is nothing in Winckelmann of the isolated and iso- 
lating self-indulgence, which is often said to be a necessity of 
the Neopagan or art-for-art culture in our day. -His interests 
seemed narrow, only because his circumstances were so long 
chilling and arenes that he had resolutely to subdue all, se- 
condary impulses in order even in little to gratify the ruling 
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instinct of his nature. It is beautiful to see how, as circum- 
stances grow more and more congenial, he mellows, ripens— 
any little prejudices he may have entertained fall away from 
him, and his area of kindly interests and sympathies softly 
expands. There was something childlike, reverent, devout, 
beautiful in the inmost heart of the man. Even of Prussia 
he could not continue to think unpatriotically any more than 
Lessing. When the new and better era had dawned—when it 
became more and more evident to him that the ‘Flayer of 
Nations’ might possibly be working for a wider idea than 
appeared at first sight, and had driven the French in disaster 
and dismay before him, Winckelmann could not help a thrill . 
of pride passing over him for his country—even for that 
Prussia he had once despised and hated. It was the same in 
other matters. His classicism was not an empty worship of 
the form. He perceived that mere imitation is the worst of 
all slaveries. It is very curious indeed to find that in France, 
where a bastard classicism was supreme, Winckelmann could 
find nothing to attract him. The literature of France, as well 
as its political and social life, so repelled him during his later 
years that we find him writing: ‘Amidst other things that I 
praise God for is this, that I am a German and not a French- 
man.’ 

His correspondence during this period bears the marks of a 
nature kindly ripening and cultivating generous interest in 
every direction. He loves to remember old friends, and has 
many plans for improving the position of such of them as had 
been less successful than he had been. 

On the death of his old master, Count Bunau, in June, 1762, 
we find him writing amost touching letter to his friend Francke, 
gratefully recalling all the Count’s kindnesses to him; in 
another letter about that time he dwells on the difficulty of 
getting English books at Rome, for which he greatly longed ; 
and in January, 1763, we find him thus recording his contact 
with a distinguished Englishman : 


A week ago, I had something to do with an English Lord, Baltimore, 
who is the most extraordinary Englishman among many that I have 
become acquainted with. He is wearied of everything in the world, and 
could not admire even St. Peter’s and the Vatican Apollo. Out of sheer 
desperation he would set off for Constantinople. He was insuch a degree 
intolerable to me that I gave my opinion very plainly, and would not go 
near him again. He has £30,000 a year income, which he does not 
know how to spend. In former years the Duke of Roxburgh was here, a 
man of much the same type. 


In a note to Baron von Riedesel on 12th October, 1763, we 
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get hint of a purpose which throws a peculiar light on his 
ideas in one direction : 


My wish remains at all times to take a journey into Germany if my 
great work were finished, and I have also as part of this intention my eye 
on a well-formed boy whom I would take to my heart and educate, in 
order that he might stand to me for pleasant society in the future.* 


On the 11th January, 1764, we find him writing to Baron 
von Riedesel, still intent on the idea of elevating and informing 
his own Germans : 


The work in the Vatican Library, which takes up the whole morning, 
leaves me little time for correspondence, and that little that remains I 
gladly give if I could improve in any way the taste and knowledge of our 
countrymen. 


Still more characteristic perhaps is the following letter, of 
date the 13th April, 1765, to War-Minister Marpurg, in which 
he makes anxious inquiries after his old pupil Lamprecht: 


I would anxiously beg of you to send me, if you possibly can, among 
other things, news of my friend Herr P. F. Lamprecht, who formerly 
was my best friend, and by whom through my removal to this distance, 
I seem to have been allowed to pass into forgetfulness. I wish much to see 
a few lines from himself as a sign that he lives and of my being kept in 
remembrance by him, and I pledge myself with true love and devotion 
duly to answer him. I have heard nothing else of him than that he is in 
Berlin, and is a Councillor. I await one and the other through your 
intervention. ‘He was my friend, the truest friend on earth.’—Cowley.* 


But even amid all the favour of the Villa Albani, Winckel- 
mann worked under adverse conditions. His schemes were so 
gigantic and his taste so exacting; that he needed help. ‘His 
History of Ancient Art,’ on which he had been at work for 
eight years, cost him vast labour and self-denial. The 
drudgery of copying might, one would think, have been 
spared to him if the ecclesiastics had been as fond of art and 
scholarship as they affected to be. In March, 1762, he wrote 
somewhat despondently, ‘I lose the time, and I have but one 
hand; for other writers have at least help to copy; and this 
makes the work very hard to me. How many times have I 
not transcribed the ‘‘ History of Art,” and how many copies of 
the first draft have I piled up.’ 

And he never could rest content with one endeavour. A 
crowd of related topics were always being treated at the same 
time. Asa result of this we find that while the ‘ History of 
Ancient Art’ was in progress the following works appeared. 


* « Briefe an seine Freunde,’ p. 224, + Ibid. pp. 159, 160, 
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In 1761 the ‘ Erklirung schwerer Punkte in der Mythologie 
und in den Alterthiimerin’ was issued, the Cardinal Albani 
having produced it at his own cost. 

In January, 1762, Winckelmann, in the society of Count 
Bruhl, had made the second of two journeys into Naples, and 
the result of this journey was the ‘ Sendschrieben von den 
Herculanischen Entdeckungen,’ which was published in 
Dresden in the beginning of 1764, and out of the same tour 
came the ‘Nachrichten von den neuesten Herculanischen 
Entdeckungen,’ which was published at Dresden in the same 
year. 

His great work, ‘The History of Greek Art,’ appeared in 
1764, in two quarto volumes, and made an era in literature. 
Its success was complete. Translations in English, Dutch, 
and French immediately followed. It has been well said that 
what Niebuhr did for Roman history that Winckelmann did 
for antique art. In particular points, it must be admitted, 
Winckelmann has been superseded; but it still remains true, 
as.Goethe said, that he revealed a new world, or brought a 
new organ to the comprehension of an old one. He at all 
events created a new sense. His great success did not lull 
him into ease ; he did not live for fame, but for the ideal ; and 
after a reception such as might have tempted most authors to 
rest on their laurels and leave well alone, he went on 
systematically adding to and improving his work under the 
deepening sympathy and friendship of Albani and others. 

The next work in which he exhibited his peculiar power was 
entitled ‘Der Versuch einer Allegorie besonders fur die Kunst,’ 
which appeared without his name in 1766. 

It is worth noting that, notwithstanding the romantic fervour 
of his nature, and his craving for that deeper friendship which 
with him stood for so much, Albani was the only man, not a 
German, with whom he allowed himself to come into terms 
of confidential friendship. Sometimes a strong yearning 

would arise in him to look once more on the haunts of his 
youth, and to visit his old friends in Germany—those in and 
around Stendal as well as elsewhere. It was an intense 
yearning of this kind that sent him on that last fatal journey. 

On the 10th April, 1768, he left Rome with his friend, the 
distinguished sculptor, Cavaceppi, who had become much 
attached to him. They purposed going direct to Berlin, as 
Winckelmann was desirous of seeing Stosch there ; then their 
plans were to go on to Brunswick and Dessau, and finally to 
Dresden. In all these places Winckelmann had friends whom 
he longed to see. The news that the great historian of 
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ancient art was coming stirred a thrill of expectancy and 
delight in many hearts, in which Goethe, as he tells us, was 
a participator. Suddenly, when they had reached a certain 
point in their ‘Alpine journey, Winckelmann was seized with 
a strange reluctance to go any further, and desired to turn 
back at once. His companion was so struck by the change of 
countenance and the distracted air, that he feared the mind 
had gone wrong. But Winckelmann allowed himself to be 
persuaded to go on to Munich, and after that to Vienna, 
where the two travellers unfortunately separated ; Winckel. 
mann intending in a few days to proceed to Trieste and return 
by ship to Rome. Distressed and wearied in body and mind, 
he was taken ill after reaching Vienna, and lay there for some 
days in bed. As soon as he recovered, great honours awaited 
him. Queen Maria Theresa sent for him, and made him 
promise next year to return and arrange her collection of 
antiquities. Requests followed on ‘all sides from the most 
distinguished persons that he should remain for a time. But 
to these he would not listen, and hurried on to Trieste, to en- 
gage a passage in a vessel to Rome. Unfortunately the sail- 
ing of the vessel was delayed for some days, from one cause 
or another, and during this time he was much in the company 
of a stranger who had made his acquaintance about the quays. 
Winckelmann was not only so unwise as to consort with this 
man, but spoke of his interview with Maria Theresa, and 
actually showed him some gold coins. These excited the 
man’s cupidity. He resolved to rob Winckelmann, and for 
this purpose made his way into Winckelmann’s room on the 
night that he was to sail, armed with a noose and a knife. 
Winckelmann was engaged in writing when the stranger 
entered and asked to be allowed to examine the coins. Winckel- 
mann declined to do this, and as he was turning round, the 
noose was slipped over his head, and then a wild struggle 
ensued, during which he was stabbed five times in the breast 
and twice in the stomach. The noise brought help, but all too 
late ; the murderer fled, but was speedily captured. Winckel- 
mann was lucid in mind and still able to speak, and dictated, 
though he was unable to sign, a will devising his whole estate 
to Cardinal Albani, with the exception of a legacy of 350 
ducats to the engraver Mogalli, and another of 100 ducats to 
the Abbate Peranesi. He died after six hours of the greatest 
agony. Whether it was that the people at Trieste were unable 
to determine his rank, he was buried in a common grave 
amongst paupers. His murderer was one Archangeli, a native 
of Tuscany, who had been a cook, and later a hotel-waiter, 
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and finally an adventurer and rogue. He expiated his crime 
by being drawn on the wheel on the 20th of July, 1768, the 
same day of the week as that on which he had committed the 
murder. 

‘Nobody,’ Winckelmann had written once, ‘has anything 
to expect of my death ; for I go out of the world as light-footed 
as a traveller, with cheerful heart, and as poor as I came into 
it.’ But as we have seen, this was hardly the case. 

On the 13th December, 1786, we find Goethe writing from 
Rome: 


To-day have I sat with Winckelmann’s letters, which he wrote from 
Italy, in my hand. With what emotion have I read them! One and 
thirty years ago he came here, a still poorer fool than I; he was also so - 
thoroughly in earnest about the foundations and the trustworthiness of 
antiquity and art! What brave and good work he did! And what is 
there now for me but the memory of the man in this place? One remark 
particularly pleases me : ‘ One must seek after all things in Rome with a 
certain apathy, otherwise one will be taken for a Frenchman. Rome, I 
believe, is the high school for all the world, and I also am refined and 
improved.’ That remark fully expresses my feeling. Out of Rome one 
has no understanding, whereas one here is most certainly schooled. One 
must, so to say, be born again, and then one sees as with his better in- 
tellect, as if he had come back from a child’s school. The common man 
will become something here ; at least he will lay hold of an uncommon 


idea, if he does not also in some respects become superior in his proper 
individuality. 


VII. The obtaining note of Winckelmann’s genius is sim- 
plicity of motive controlling extreme susceptibility and pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. Without the restraining power of the 
former, indeed, we should probably detect something hectic 
and morbid in him, such as is now and again felt in closer 
approach to our own Keats. But his instinct is so true, and 
so completely controls the senses on every side, that it may 
almost be said he has affinity only for what is in harmony 
with it. So sincere is his confession of regret that he was not 
born to such a position of independence as would have en- 
abled him from the first to gratify his passion for beauty, that 
we attribute nothing of egotism to the claim that is thus im- 
plicitly put forth. The capacity to set aside once and for 
ever what did not freely range itself alongside of his ideal, 
gave poise and undoubting direction to his individuality. It 
would seem as though the very defects and limWations of his 
nature aided his genius ; empowering it to triumph over ob- 
stacles where the least distraction arising from lower impulses 
might have proved fatal. His passionate love of beauty, for 
example, was wholly dissociated from anything sexual—indeed 
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it seems to be a matter of surprise to him that on account of 
the emergence of this element, men generally fail truly to 
observe the beauty of manly form, and accommodate them- 
selves too readily to that which is conventionally accepted as 
the typical beauty in the female form ; whereas with Winckel- 
mann the ideal type were still imperfect but for the marriage 
of the two, a point which so far explains his peculiar admira- 
tion for the hermaphrodite examples. 

From the first moment we make acquaintance with Winckel- 
mann, we find in him a perfect sense of his own destination 
and possibilities. He has no youth in the sense of a period of 
indefinite purpose and vague, flaccid aspiration, though the 
triumphant simplicity of motive maintained in him a vein of 
fresh and true youthfulness to the last. His unrest arises 
from the bar set in the way of his finding the treasure which 
his divining genius tells him is to be found not far off, if he 
could but transport himself thither. His inner world is pro- 
phecy and assurance to him of a ‘world realized’ already in 
forms of beauty. These early wanderings among the Branden- 
burg Hills—how touching, how suggestive they are, as wit- 
nessing to the assurance he had that his dreams were realities ; 
that he might indeed some day see, touch, fondly handle the 
figures and forms that passed continually before his imagina- 
tion. And when at last he does touch and examine these 
precious relics of early Greek art, there is no sense of distrac- 
tion, as of a sudden discovery or awakening. A calm, self- | 
satisfying joy as over a lost treasure found, is his. They are, 
a3 it were, but centres, round which fresh configurations and 
groups harmoniously arrange themselves in the most natural 
order ; and still he must seek until he has fully found. His 
happiness lies in this search—the freedom of unrestrained self- 
development in the test and guaranty of his own deep-laid 
intuitions. Goethe well signified this when he said: ‘A 
poverty-stricken childhood; miserably insufficient instruction 
in youth; broken and distracted studies in early manhood; and 
then the dreary burden of school-teaching! He was thirty . 
years of age ere he enjoyed a single favour of fortune; but 
immediately he attained an adequate condition of freedom, he 
comes before us serene and entire, complete as a true-born 
antique man.’ 

This suggests how independent he was of extraneous helps. 
The old culture did nothing for him, and he showed no ingra- 
titude in always speaking of it as a hindrance. It sought to 
divert him from the real world toward which he had set his 
face, and would fain have quenched in the ashes of dead 
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learning the passion for that life in which lay all his consola- 
tions. A Greek in very spirit and desire, he stood from the 
first in direct opposition to conventional and classical culture, 
and could gain nothing from it. It was because of this im- 
perious demand in him that he overthrew these old traditions 
of scholarship and criticism, and brought the world face to 
face with a new revelation. His genius was passionate, pene- 
trating, re-ascending to its true source as assuredly as the 
waters re-ascend into the atmosphere. 

And as his genius was simple, so also was his character in 
all relations. His friendships were informed and coloured by 
the antique sentiment. Love, as a tumultuous and stormy 
influence, never disturbed them, any more than it did in the’ 
case of the early Greek sages. Asa patriot, too, we see the 
same self-consistency and rectitude through all the disturbing 
clamours of the time. For religion, as some influence sepa- 
rate from and opposed to the idea of beauty and esthetic 
enjoyment, and thus ministering a great sadness and self- 
questioning, he has no sense. This arose from the primeval 
simplicity of his nature. He was one with the early men whose 
religion was still interfused with poetical and mythical con- 
ceptions, answering to an undivided imagination. The radical 
distinctions of modern theology must have been unintelligible 
to Winckelmann. In him, we may say, that spirit and sense 
knew no opposition. That grand inward struggle—hallowed 
by Christian association and history —which results in mystic 
reverie, repentance, remorse, sense of pardon, rapture, the joy 
of victory over sense and appetite considered as evil, could 
hardly have had any real significance for him. Retreat from 
the world as something degrading, as the source of temptation, 
he could never have realised as dictated by anything but an 
unsound mind, yet all the earlier virtues were real to him and 
were approved by him. Temperance, fortitude, self-denial at 
the call of friends or of country, Winckelmann not only un- 
derstood, but practised, and would in certain circumstances 
have approved himself a hero. 

_ VIII. At a time when German literature was still formless, 
without that direct comprehension of a great purpose, which can 
only result from undivided interests, the appearance of such a 
manas Winckelmann was richly significant. To say that he was 
a reformer would sound very paradoxical, remembering Luther; 
and yet, like Luther, he made an end of tradition. The revolt 
against the old hard-and-dry classical rules and precedents, 
which was implied in his aims from the beginning, and was 


so grandly brought to fruition by his later works, made pos- 
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sible the vital classicism, which, through Goethe and Schiller, 
contended with the romantic or Gothic element, and finally 
set the purest flower of it, select, serene, on the crown of a 
classicism, imbued with the deepest feeling of modern life and 
its mysteries. And this combination was so far made possible 
by Winckelmann—the more that in one respect he still de- 
parted from the severe ideal of the Greeks. This was in tle 
place which he allowed to allegory as a real and necessary 
element in a representative art—a point on which he has 
been attacked by great critics, and also well defended by 
critics as great. M. Cherbuliez, for instance, has this pas- 
sage : 

Winckelmann était pour les artistes un conseiller dangereux. II avait 
en deux maitres, un grand homme et un homme médiocre. Le grand 
homme était Platon, ’homme mediocre un peintre Allemand, Oeser, que 
Rumohr appelle brutalement le plus cadavéreux des manieristes. O0cser 
et Platon inoculérent l'un et l’autre & Winckelmann la coupable faiblesse 
qu’il eut toujours pour Vallegorie. ... La doctrine de Winckelmann 
fourvoyait l’art dans les regions glacées du symbolisme, la doctrine du 
Laocoon le conduit 4 ’academisme, aux types convenus.* 


The famous Heyne, again, has said something very different 
on this head : 


That allegory may furnish a rich and superior source for the invention 
of our artists, and supply them with subjects demanding an exacter ela- 
boration, is undoubted ; and Winckelmann has also opened up for this 
field new possibilities, which must be followed, however, with less of arti- 
ficiality and more of simplicity than is shown at present.} 


The truth is that the idea of allegory in Winckelmann’s 
mind is far less an artificial one, than it is a necessity of the 
very thought and universality of reference, which, like Damm, 
he was compelled to see in Greek art. Others have found 
themselves almost unconsciously compelled to admit the same 
thing while repudiating it in words. Goethe, for example, in 
1832, only a month before his death, said to Soret, ‘ The 
Hercules of antiquity is a collective being, the great bearer of 
his own deeds and the deeds of others ’—which certainly imports 
into the ‘content,’ if we may name it so, of that famous work, 
a secondary or symbolic idea. 

One of the great sources of this lay in Winckelmann’s ten- 
‘lency and his great desire to see all the various manifestations 
of Greek art united under the light of one pervading idea. 
That thought recurs often in his works, and is more and more 

* ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 


+ Lobschrift auf Winckelmann von Chr. Gott. Heyne in Litterarischer Chronik. 
Erste Abtheilung. 
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urgently expressed in his later than his earlier ones. It may 
be summed up thus: ‘The highest beauty is in God, and 
our conception of human beauty becomes more and more per- 
fect as it is realised in harmony with that highest existence 
that is conceived by us as that unity and individuality which 
we distinguish from matter. This idea of beauty is like an 
essence extracted from matter by great heat; it seeks to beget 
unto itself a creature formed inthe mind of the Divinity. The 
forms of such a figure are simple and flowing and various in 
their unity; and for this reason they are harmonious, pre- 
cisely as a sweet and pleasing tone can be extracted from bodies 
whose parts are uniform. All beauty is heightened by unity 
and simplicity, as is everything which we do or say ; for what- 
ever is great in itself is elevated when executed or uttered with 
simplicity.’ 

The Art of antiquity, as he holds, to be truly understood 
must be comprehended in its completeness, in its essential aim, 
as the necessary expression, the highest representation of the 
human spirit embodied in the highest and most beautiful of 
bodily forms. Every individual work of art must be seen to 
be, as it were, but a limb or function of this extended range of 
artistic possibility and endeavour, and be estimated only in 
this sense. It is very interesting to observe how this thought 
grows ever clearer and clearer in Winckelmann’s mind. 

And yet while he is very faithful in seeking in man’s spirit 
for the pervading idea that animates Greek art, he never fails 
to turn to nature for the test and the seal of its faithfulness in 
form. The two terms suggest the mutually-exciting impulses 
which determined all his activity. He drew unceasingly from 
the rich store of intuition and imagination, by which he was 
guided consistently from point to point ; he went as constantly 
to nature for the tests of external line and curve and arrange- 
ment. Itis very characteristic that we should find him writing 
whole chapters in the spirit of this sentence: ‘‘ The forms of 
a beautiful body are determined by lines the centre of which is 
constantly changing, and which if continued would never 
describe circles. They are consequently at once more simple 
and more complex than a circle which, however large or small, 
has always the same centre, and either includes others or ig 
included in others.’ 

He never permits himself to behold a novel effect or the 
slightest modification of form, without satisfying himself that 
he has penetrated to the reason that existed in the artist’s 
mind. And broad distinctions and contrasts that trace them- 
selves to mediating social and moral influences, he is equally 
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$32 
quick to detect. How characteristic it is of him that he should 
trace to the humanity, which the Greeks showed in their warfare 
as compared with the Romans, a peculiar refinement and 
humanity in their art. It is in such penetrating insight that 
Winckelmann proves himself to be something more than a 
mere critic of art, as the word is coming more and more to be 
understood. It was by this elevation, this fine regard for the 
permanent and universal, even more than by his minute and 
exhaustive descriptions, that as Hettner has said: ‘ He pre- 
sented to the intelligence once more clear and complete, as 
with the gracious demand of divine forms, the eternal beauty 
of the Greek art, which had been perceived only as by the eyes 
of men awakening out of dim dreams,’* . 

Winckelmann’s reproductive or reconstructive power which 
amounted to genius of the highest kind, went hand in hand 
with the most perfect patience and attention to parts. Upon 
the poetical description of the torso of Apollonius, which was 
published in 1756, he thought for three whole months. Every 
part, while still sufficing and harmonious in its place, became 
suggestive of a thousand other developments, so that every 
beloved work of art was to Winckelmann as the doorway into 
a thousand chambers, It dissolved, spiritualised, as it were, 
before him, yet remained intact, individual, to answer the im- 
mediate demand of the eye. This double process is his secret 
—his gift—the seal of his supremacy. The comparative ana- 
tomist reconstructs a whole animal from the most insignificant 
fossil remains ; Winckelmann from each separate part ascends 
to an idea, and builds around it a new creation. A torso for 
him is as good as a perfect group. The slightest hint, the 
curve of a hand, the lift of a heel, the round of the cheek, the 
swell of the shoulder in pointing upward—completely suffices. 
There is not perhaps in any language a more completely 
characteristic performance than Winckelmann’s short de- 
scription of the torso of the Hercules of Belvidere in Rome. 
With the beautiful non-egotistic quality of true genius, he 
assumes a8 a common power in the spectator that by which 
he is able to reveal and to restore, and claims no specific 
attitude of discovery. In this consists his child-like charm 
here as elsewhere. He writes : 


Like the gaunt trunk of some great old oak felled and shorn of its 
branches and boughs, the statue of the hero sits, mangled and broken—the 
head, the legs, the arms, and the upper parts of the breast wholly gone. 
The first glance will perhaps reveal to you only a misshapen block of 


*V., p. 434. 
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stone ; but if you can penetrate into the mysteries of art, and will consent 
to contemplate with a quiet eye, you will here behold one of its miracles. 
Then will Hercules appear to you moving in the midst of his labours, and 
the hero and the god will simultaneously become visible to you in the 
stone. . . . I see in the powerful outlines of this form the unvanquished 
might of the conqueror of the powerful giants who strove against the gods, 
and were defeated by him on the Phlegrean plains; at the same time, 
also, the soft flow of the outlines, which rendered the build of the body 
light and supple, suggest to me its rapid movements in the combat with 
Achelous, who, in spite of his many changes of shape, could not escape 
from his hands. Each portion of the body displays, as in a picture, the 
whole hero active in some particular cause. I cannot look at the same 
portion of the left shoulder, still visible, without being reminded that on 
its outstretched strength, as though on two mountains, the burden of the 
very heavens has rested... . 

Ask those who know all that is most beautiful in mortal forms, if 
they have ever seen a side worthy to be compared with the side of this 
torso. The action and reaction of the muscles are adjusted with the most 
pee measure of alternating movement and swift strength; and the 

ody, because of this, had to be of the most massive build, suitable for the 
work that he wished to do. Asin the swell of the sea, the surface, for a 
moment smooth, rises with a vague unrest into rippling waves, one swal- 
lowing another, and again throwing it out and rolling it forward ; so with 
the same soft rise and swell, the one muscle passes into another; while a 
third, that rises between, and seems to give strength to their movement, 
is lost in the first, and our gaze is, so to speak, swallowed up at the same 
moment. 

Fain would I stop at this point to give space for contemplation, to 
impress on the imagination an indestructible image of this side; but the 
lofty beauties are held in an indissoluble union. What an idea we can 
derive from these thighs, whose solidity shows that the hero has never 
wavered, and never been subdued! At this moment, in spirit, I survey 
the remotest regions of the earth that Hercules passed through. I am 
borne to the very boundaries of his toils—even to the mountains and the 

illars where his foot rested, by the aspect of those thighs, of such inex- 
haustible force and godlike length, which have borne the hero over a 
hundred lands, even to immortality itself. As I was beginning to reflect 
on these distant features, my spirit was recalled by a glance at his back. 
How charmed I was when I looked at his body from behind. I was asa 
person who, after admiring the splendid portal of a temple, is led to the 
top, where the vaulted roof over which he cannot see, anew throws him 
into amazement, I behold here the chief edifice of the bones of the body, 
the source of the muscles, the ground of their arrangement and motion ; 
and all of this looks like some landscape seen from the summit of a 
mountain—a landscape over which nature has spread the lavish wealth of 
her beauty. As its erial heights with gentle slope lose themselves in 
hollow valleys, narrowing here and widening there; so, manifold, magni- 
ficent, and beautiful, swell the hills of muscle, round which there wind, 
like the stream Meander, depths almost imperceptible, manifest to touch 
rather than to sight. 

If it should seem hard to conceive how power of thought can be shown 
in other parts of the body besides the head, learn here how the skill of a 
creative master can even infurm matter with spirit. To me, it appears as 
though the back, which looks as if bent in lofty contemplation, supported 
a head which is busy with glad remembrances of wonderful deeds; and 
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while such a head, full of majesty and wisdom, rises before my eyes, the 
other absent limbs begin to take form in my thought ; an efflux from what 
is actually before me, gradually grows and produces, as it were, a sudden 
restoration. 

The power of the shoulder suggests to me how strong must have been 
the arms that strangled the lion upon Mount Citheron, and my eye essays 
to give form to those which bound and carried Cerberus away. The 
thighs and the remaining knee give me an idea of the legs, which were 
never weary, which chased and caught the brazen-footed stag. By 
mysterious art, the spirit is borne through all the deeds of his strength to 
the perfection of his soul; and this torso is the monument thereof—a 
monument such as no one of the poets, who celebrate the strength of his 
arm alone, has erected; the sculptor has surpassed them all. His image 
of the hero leaves no room for a thought of violence or of licentious love ; 
in the repose and quiet of the body is represented the calm, collected 
spirit, the man who, from love of justice, has exposed himself to the 
greatest dangers, who has given security to countries, and rest unto their 
inhabitants. 

This beautiful and noble form of a nature thus perfect is, so to speak, 
wrapped round with immortality, and the form is but as a vessel to contain 
it—a loftier spirit seems to have taken the place of the mortal parts, and 
to have expanded in their stead. It is no longer a body that has to 
contend with monsters and the destroyers of peace, but that which has 
been purified upon Mount (ta from the dross of humanity, now cleared 
away from the original source of littleness to the father of the Gods. 
Neither the loved Hyllus nor the tender Iole ever saw Hercules so perfect. 
Thus lay he in Hebe’s arms, in the arms of everlasting youth, and inhaled 
an undying spirit. His body is nourished by no mortal fare or by any 
coarse particles; he lives on ambrosial food, which he seems only to taste 
and not to eat, and altogether without being filled. 


Ei yap Kev Kai imi opixpp Karabeio, 
Kai rovr Epdag.* 

If, as has been said, the ‘Poem of the Understanding is 
Philosophy,’ this kind of Art criticism is truly the younger 
brother of Art. Mr. Comyns Carr has called Winckelmann a 
pedant, yea, a typical pedant; we think, on the ground of 
this passage, though it were on nothing else, he should be 
called on to retract this over-facile and surely thoughtless 
statement. ALEX. H. JAPP. 


* Hesiod, ‘Works and Days,’ 
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Art. III.—The Profession of an ‘ Architect.’ 


(1) History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. By James 
Fereusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition. 1873. 

(2) Transactions of the [oyal Institute of British Architects. 
1861-62. 

(3) Facsimile of the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort. 1859. 

(4) The Builder, December, 1874, January, 1875. 


In the first Preface to his useful History of Modern Archi- 
tecture, Mr. Fergusson asserts his own ‘ conviction that the 
architects of the present day have shown themselves thoroughly 
competent to the task they have undertaken ;’ én announcement 
which appears particularly grateful and assuring. Yet, proceed- 
ing, the historian declares that ‘modern architects are not 
allowed to use their intellects, but are forced to trust to their 
memories ; they are working on a wrong system, and from 
false premises, so that success seems to be impossible.’ The 
architects of the present day are thus oracularly said to 
be entirely competent to an impossible success; and, Mr. 
Fergusson encouragingly adds, ‘they would be equally com- 
petent to any task that can be proposed to them; and if they 
were allowed to use their intellects they might do something 
of which we should have cause ta be proud.’ Accepting this 
authoritative dictum about modern architects as our con- 
tinuous theme, we venture now to illustrate, and to explain in 
practical detail, the system and condition of professional affairs 
which Mr. Fergusson has so ingenuously, but with prudent 
brevity described. 

This strange and paradoxical profession of an architect 
is but a modern growth ; the ancient builders and the medieval 
masters had no knowledge of it. They were simple workmen, 
paid in wages; and more recently the king’s surveyors, down 
to the present century, were salaried. Wren, for St. Paul’s, 
received two hundred pounds a year; but the profession claims 
a five per cent. commission on the value of the building works, 
and this peculiar claim and its receipt, apart from any esti- 
mate or grade of architectural ability or of artistic merit, is 
the modern test of architectural fellowship. 

Success in the profession is most commonly obtained 
by speculating in the lottery of ‘competitions,’ for which 
drawings are prepared, perhaps by architects themselves, 
more frequently, perhaps, by architects’ assistants, and too 
often with no interference of discoverable value from the 
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reputed architect. Perspective views are made, to be tricked 
out with colours by some water-colour artist, who adds clouds 
and sky and trees and water, with appropriate ducks and 
swans; all which has been set forth with perfect accuracy on 
page 304 of Mr. Fergusson’s too faithful History. The draw- 
ings are then solemnly produced ‘ from his portfolio’ by each 
‘architect of eminence ;’ and wondering committeemen are 
thus beguiled by arts entirely meretricious, while connoisseurs 
are caught by some delusive show of classical or medieval 
archeology. 

Such is the common method, varying, of course, with cir- 
cumstances. Those architects who have been most successful 
and employ many clerks, get most of their ‘ designing ’ done 
at home ; others depend upon extraneous help, of which there 
is, it seems, a very plentiful supply. Thus, in ‘The Builder:’ 

‘A First-class Architectural Draughtsman, and Designer 
offers his Services. Artistic, Perspective, Competition, Work- 
ing, and Detail Drawings.’ 

‘A. B. prepares Designs from Rough Sketches and renders 
every kind of assistance to the Profession, in town or country, 
on moderate and mutual terms.’ 

The ‘mutual terms’ implies a share in the professional per- 
centage, a partnership in the ‘artistic’ speculation; the re- 
puted architect being a mere man of business, or perhaps 
of ‘taste,’ and the ‘assistant,’ as above, the ‘first-class 
architectural designer’ of the competition drawings. 

‘ Perspective and other drawings coloured and etched with 
expedition on very moderate terms.’ 

This etching is a style of drawing much in vogue among 
the younger men. It supersedes the colourist, and so is ‘ very 
moderate’ in cost of clerkmanship. It has a character like 
that of the M.B. dress, the chief distinction of so many of the 
clergy. There is a grim, ascetic look in the two products that 
attracts notice, and is thus useful in preventing further 
scrutiny. 

The speculator whose designs have been successful then 
hires special clerkmanship to make the contract drawings ; 
and the clerks perform their work in dull seclusion and rou- 
tine. The builder cuts his contract down, and hopes by ‘extra 
works’ to realize a comfortable surplus. Of the architect, 
and even of the builder probably, the public have some 
knowledge; but the head workmen, who should really be the 
architects, are wholly out of observation ; they are barbarously 
included with the bricks and mortar as one item in the 
builder’s eontract. 
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As the ‘artistic’ work thus hopefully proceeds, the archi- 
tect, especially if ‘eminent,’ cannot afford to give it much of 
his direct and personal attention, for his time is precious to 
him, and he has to oversee the fabrication of more competition 
drawings, and to attend to office business. Thus a tale is 
current that a nobleman, whose house had been remodelled by 
a fashionable architect, discovered that the stairs had been 
omitted. The professional designer naively declared that 
they had ‘quite escaped him.’ Possibly the Earl was mysti- 
fied by the absurdity of the neglect and by the frank avowal ; 
but such failings are, in smaller matters of artistic and utili. 
tarian detail, by no means strange in modern ‘ architecture ;’ 
and this one delinquency was only notable because, like the - 
excess of staircase in the new Foreign Office, it was so very 
obvious even to the uninstructed. 

The decoration, furniture, and fittings are, as a rule, be- 
yond the architect’s capacity. The subcontractor’s clerks 
prepare designs for stained-glass windows and mosaic-work, 
and wall and ceiling decorations, brass and iron work and 
all the fancy furniture that make a modern building look so 
smart. The public are enchanted with the glitter and the 
show of costliness, but never think that all this finery is 
worth no more, artistically, than a kitchen fender or the cast- 
iron railing on an area wall. Yet architects receive their five 
per cent. commission on these goods, the price of which in- 
cludes the clerkmanship which they themselves profess as 
artists to supply. The architect in fact is not an artist, an 
imaginative workman, an accomplished artisan, but a com- 
mission merchant, a compiling draughtsman ; in the sphere 
of building art no architect at all. He is a professor, not a 
poet, and is called a gentleman because he cannot work; he 
supervises. Therefore, to be typographically accurate, the 
expressions ‘architect’ and ‘architecture’ in the modern 
sense should be restricted by turned commas ; but, to avoid 
offence in a discussion which though arduous is yet con- 
siderate and friendly, these will be omitted in the text, and 
must be kindly understood. 

In a letter on ‘ The Hope of English Architecture,’ * Mr. 
Fergusson, admitting truthfully that ‘architecture has in 
Europe since the Reformation been practised on different 
principles from those which governed its use before that time, 
and in all ancient and some modern countries till the present 
day,’ asserts with seeming satisfaction that ‘since the Re- 
formation the architect, as we now understand the term, has 
* «The Builder,’ January 16, 1875. ‘ 
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played a much more important part than he did before.’ 
But, on the other hand, M. Viollet-le-Duc declares that ‘ at 
the end of the fourteenth century the architect had lost the 
elevated position he held during the previous two hundred 
years.’ M. Viollet-le-Duc, however, quite agrees with our 
historian, that ‘although the hands of the artists had not 
lost their cunning, the intellect which had formerly directed 
them was gone.’ 

The ‘ difference’ that Mr. Fergusson has found in architec- 
tural practice previous to the Reformation lay in the im- 
portant fact that there was then no ‘architect, as we now 
understand the term.’ The medieval master and the modern 
architect are wholly different, as are their works; and this 
distinction should in architectural discussions be kept con- 
stantly in mind.. The one was an artistic and creative work- 
ing man; the other is a draughtsman who designs and does 
not work. The one was constantly engaged upon one work as 
a superior artisan; the other is a man of business and a 
pluralist. . It is quite true that, in the modern sense, the 
draughtsman - pluralist is more important than the old 
artistic workman; but in the interest of art it would have 
been far better if the architect had kept in the position of 
the master mason, had continued his artistic, unpretending 
method, and had never played a part, however socially 
important it might seem. The sad result of this importance 
is becoming understood, and even at the ‘ Institute of British 
Architects’ it has been openly declared, without a whisper of 
denial, that ‘a great many of the buildings of the present 
day were built only to be admired for a sbort period ’—that 
is, until their worthlessness is generally evident. ‘We hear of 
people going to visit old buildings, but we never see them visit 
modern ones. The only test was, Did modern buildings give 
satisfaction? Certainly not; and means should be taken to 
make it difficult for the public to employ a man who set up 
for a practical architect, and who was not fully alive to his 
profession’ (Sir Edmund Beckett). 

Now, this ignorant employment of unpractised architects 
is just the reason why our modern buildings are ‘ unsatis- 
factory, and no one goes to see them.’ The epoch of the 
Reformation, quoted by Mr. Fergusson, roughly separates 
the former times of public knowledge from the present period 
of public ignorance of building art; and the true meaning of 
his thesis is, that in the time of public ignorance a counter- 
feit of art, in ‘imitative styles,’ is said to flourish, and be- 


comes important. Mr. Fergusson is precisely accurate in this |] 
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historic fact; and its annot :cement is a valuable warning to 
the modern world. 

In classic and in medieval times, and even now where 
architectural beauty most abounds, the builders always have 
been workmen, paid in wages or by salary, living at their work, 
and taking constant interest in it; knowing little else perhaps, 
but knowing their own workman’s practice well. They used 
a popular artistic language, and expressed their thoughts and 
feelings with the habitual amplitude and ease of perfect cul- 
ture. Such artistic skill was universal. Workmen of all 
trades were from their childhood educated by their work; 
their thoughts were always passing into handicraft, and so 
expression came unconsciously. ‘The upper classes naturally 
learnt the language of the populace, the universal rule. Ex- 
pression, verbal or artistic, has its origin in individual re- 
quirement, and custom formulates it; general use begets 
facility of utterance, and then felicity of thought ; and thus, 
alike in literature and art, creative poetry proceeds. 

Then, ‘ In the middle ages the building art being in only one 
style, and being based on such simple common-sense prin- 
ciples that it could be understood by all, was one great cause 
of the perfection it attained.’ As Mr. Fergusson proceeds, 
however, his corollary is erroneous in fact and inconsequent 
in deduction. ‘The practice of art’ did not ‘ practically fall 
into the hands of the most refined and intellectual of the 
upper classes.’ These classes were engaged during the last 
periods of medieval art in very different work. They under- 
stood the art, and often they could practise it; but though 
they all, both clerical and lay, built largely, building work 
was practically in the hands of the chiefs of the masons. 
Even the keeper of the works, or operarius, was but a super- 
visor, to control and check the mason in all matters of ar- 
rangement and expense, but not in any way to interfere with 
or direct the details of the work. 

Mr. Fergusson continues hypothetically: ‘If we could again 
revert to one style suited to our wants, and up to the highest 
ts [standard of our tastes, we could again enlist the sympathy 
s- Jand co-operation of the highest classes in the art. Or if the 
he |most intellectual and most refined of the upper classes could 
cs |be induced earnestly to interest themselves in the art, they 
od |would soon sweep away the trammels that now encumber its 
of |practice. It is only by the best and most refined intellects 
r- |that the reform can be effected.’ 

e- | ‘Taste’ is a sensual word, irrevelant to art, and only fit for 
is }luxury, its modern substitute. The word is used by those 
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who are esteemed superior people, and by ‘good society,’ 
who think it means a species of refinement. On the con- 
trary, it is a coarse, indefinite expression, indicating sym- 
pathy with lust of eye and pride of life. If Mr. Fergusson 
had said we want a style down to the common level of our 
sensuality, there would have been much truth in the remark. 
‘Our tastes’ are sensual, not artistic, and among the upper 
classes ‘taste’ is studiously developed ; Mr. Fergusson’s pro- 
posal, therefore, cannot lead to good. Had he suggested gene- 
ral sympathy with workmen, quite apart from ‘taste,’ there 
might have been some hope. Of course the highest classes 
and their sympathy should generously be recognised, and wel- 
comed with encouragement and kindness; but in art, which is 
to say in work, the energetic sympathy of those who do it is 
the first necessity. Besides, these intellects, the best and 
most refined, must be discovered; and, unfortunately, Mr. 
Fergusson has failed to tell us how, and by what unquestioned, 
absolute authority, this great discovery can be made. Poetic 
power in artistic or in verbal language never was the special 
gift of social aristocracy. The great poets of the world, of 
every kind, have mostly been of humble origin. Rank is the 
distinction of the few, but excellence is the result of multitude ; 
and to obtain abundant excellence the area of production 
should be wide, the artistic power of men of every rank 
should be developed, the most ample opportunity should be 
secured for natural selection, and the broadest base for 
eminent superiority. Thus in all ages art has been the 
heritage and honour of the working men before all ranks and 
classes of society; and when these men again are free to 
work with artisan intelligence their best and most refined 
intellects will rise to observation, and be recognised by all 
men. : 

Art is essentially democratic. The Athenian demos, the 
Italian decorators of the thirteenth century, and the medieval 
masons were its special friends and representatives. Its 
chief enemies have been, and are, the socially distinguished, 
those whom Mr. Fergusson alludes to as ‘the best and most re- 
fined.’ These never of themselves produced a genuine archi- 
tectural art. All they could do when they neglected the 
great source of art was to invent and patronize what Mr. 
Fergusson has called the ‘Imitative Styles.’ At the Revival, 
the superior classes thought, when they developed luxury in 
building, and indulged in pseudo-classic pedantry, that they 
were patronising art. The error was egregious; they were 
only self-deluded architectural barbarians, anxious for a repu- 
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tation for ‘ good taste,’ jealous of social rivalry, and spending 
more of other people’s money than their own on the displays 
of splendour and magnificence which fashionable people, then 
and since, have called ‘fine art.’ True building art was neg- 
lected, overlaid, and utterly stamped out by these most 
intellectual and most refined. 

For three hundred years the upper classes have thus pros- 
tituted art to showiness' and pomp, to false refinement and 
extravagance of luxury. Hence their fine Mansions, Castles, 
Halls, and Palaces are principally sumptuous and dreary ; 
pride and its penalty combined. These are their personal, 
peculiar displays of art; their general patronage is shown in _ 
their own labourers’ cottages, and in the leasehold houses on 
their urban property. The Portland, Bedford, Portman, 
Grosvenor, and the ecclesiastical estates in London, are ex- 
tensive areas of systematic calculating greed and ignorant 
contempt of art. Yet their proprietors, by purchasing a picture 
or commanding a new statue as a mere profusion, would of 
course be designated and described as ‘ men of taste,’ refined 
and intellectual, and patrons of the arts. The common people 
and the speculating builders have, on leasehold tenure, fol- 
lowed all the fashions of their intellectual superiors; and 
thus, owing to the blighting interest of the highest classes, 
London has become an architectural, artistic desolation. 

About forty years ago there was in England the commence- 
ment of a second quasi-architectural revival. Those who 
were foremost in the architectural profession were well 
watched by men of culture of a certain sort; not, as they 
thought, artistic, but scholastic, technical, and antiquarian. 
The draughtsmen most in fashion, and their patrons, were not 
artists but grammarians; and the early Pall Mall Clubs, St. 
Giles’s Church at Camberwell, the National Gallery facade, and 
the Houses of Parliament, were but reminiscences of foreign 
travel or of English archeology; attempts to imitate, and 
thus, as was supposed, to utilize, the work of former ages. 
This looked scholarly, and the connoisseurs approved ; the 
public too were interested in the novel style and in the strik- 
ing cleanness of the new buildings, which they ‘for a little 
time’ admired. 

Such clever adaptations having thus gained public favour, 
architects of eminence soon found that notoriety would, in 
more ways than one, bring money in. Parents, and promis- 
ing young persons who were thought to have ‘a taste for 
drawing,’ sought the artistic sponsorship of these distinguished 
men; and premiums for pupils, who were seldom taught, 
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became the welcome tribute to success. Thus the profession 
multiplied, and books of illustrations and examples multiplied 
in due proportion ; all the world indeed was ransacked for new 
styles and sketches and details. The public, wholly ignorant 
of art, but constantly appealed to for its 
patronage and interest, assumed that its 
decision must be valu- 
able, and that by com- 
petition ‘ taste’ would be 
developed and the arts 
encouraged. Art was of 
course degraded, and its 
nominal professors lived 
by pandering, as Mr. 
Fergusson greatly 
fears the working men 
might do, to ignorance ~4h 
and vulgarity. 

To take a very sim- ~~ 
ple illustration: certain 

workman's art. lamps, the thin, trans- ay «arcuirecrs” 

parent shelter for a LAMPPOST. 

totally imponderable body, were required at Trafalgar Square, 
and medieval workmen would have furnished metal holders, 
light and graceful, fitting for so light an object. This would 
be too rational for modern ‘ art;’ and so we have two struc- 
tures built of stone, thick as the 
piers of an old Norman abbey, with 


moulded cornice, and two lamps 
superfluously solid for the Eddy- 
stone; each a burlesque construc- — 
tion to support a jet of gas. : 

These monuments have stood ; 
for years by the highway, and in _ 
the centre of our ‘art’ metropolis, 
but no one has remarked on their 
absurdity ; they seem, indeed, to 
be admired, for in Cannon Street, 
in front of the South-Eastern rail- ~~ 
way station, have been placed a 
dozen similar constructions, made of polished granite, to 
express 80 bright a fancy. 

Such absurd contrivances are the public occupation and the 
reason for existence of the architectural profession ; the 


ITS DESCENDANTS. 
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majority of modern buildings have been decorated ‘ tastefully’ 
with such displays. The public see the things but cannot 
understand them, take them for magnificent, and so pass by ; 
and thus by constant habit of neglect they have entirely lost 
the faculty of reasonable observation; sound discriminating 
criticism being scarcely known. This want of systematic 
public architectural discussion is in m#ny ways injurious. 
Those who are capable of trenchant and judicious criticism are 
restrained by senseless custom, and by fear of what is called 
society ; and so, instead of uttering serious, discerning judg- 
ments, they supply the public with weak platitudes, habitually 
laudatory. Where an occasional objection is declared, the 
dispraise is empirical, unsystematic, hesitating and incapable 
of good. The public are thus hoodwinked and deluded ; things 
are made smooth for all, and names of eminence are treated 
with a show of deference, as if they were of value. 

Thus the bewildered public, recognizing only fashionable 
names, yield prominence and notoriety to very mediocre and 
inferior men; and, as they grievously complain, are badly 
served. Moreover, architects themselves are sufferers by 
the euphemistic system; they lose manliness of mind, and 
sometimes sink into a state of hypersensibility that seems 
unnatural, and is undoubtedly ridiculous. A short time since 
some observations not quite laudatory on the style of manufac- 
ture of an architect of eminence, and on the occasionally 
defective accuracy of his statements and discernment, were 
so shocking and unprecedented that he became spontaneously 
inarticulate, and could only point to what, ‘ on better thoughts,’ 
he would not say. This is sheer nonsense; architects of 
eminence are not so sensitive about the substance or the 
cooking of their pabulum of praise; and if a dash of bitter 
mingles with the sweet a healthy appetite should find delight 
in the astringent. We would depreeate all needless reference 
to merely social individualities, but architects who have, or 
are supposed to have, directly individual claims, and a position 
strictly individual before the public, are as open as our poli- 
ticians to the criticisms of theworld. They seek the breath of 
praise; and if they spread their sails to catch the wind, they 
should remember that ‘it bloweth where it listeth,’ and beware. 

Such needful, vigorous eriticism being almost wanting, we 
have lost the help of what might loyally be called Her Majesty’s 
artistic Opposition. Under the present semi-silent system 
only one great party in the House is heard, and that of course 
is thoroughly ‘ protectionist.’ We leave our readers to imagine 
the result in national affairs if we were ruled and guided by an 
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oligarchy founded on public ignorance, incapable of good, and 
_ systematically free from all political, because it would be per- 
sonal, attack; the principle alone of oligarchy being open for 
discussion. ‘I know only one way of flattering an artist, and 
this consists in presupposing that he is above all petty sensi- 
bility, that art is everything in his eyes, that he wishes to be 
criticised, even preferring to be judged amiss than not judged 
at all’ (G. E. Lessing). 

But criticism is not merely wanting, it is constantly travestied 
and its name is made a snare. With few exceptions, archi- 


tectural notices in the newspapers are excessively misleading. 
They are written by men evidently ignorant of art, who trade 
in eulogy; and they are frequently ‘inspired.’ The monu- 
ment to the late Prince Consort, in Hyde Park, has had as much 
explanatory notice as would fill a ‘Times’ newspaper, and 
the unenlightened public has been left to wonder why a work 
so perseveringly and highly praised should seem.so unimpres- 
sive and ungainly. The erection is, however, so well known 
by sight and by statistical details of lengths and breadths and 
cubical contents and weight of the material, and the ‘ ideas of 
the architect’ have been so carefully expounded, that it invites 
artistic, critical discussion. Moreover, it was by an architect 
of eminence; to select the works of what are called inferior 
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men might seem unfair to the profession, and we therefore 
make no choice, but take the most ‘ superior’ as a subject for 
a few contemplative remarks. 

A visitor approaching this extensive shrine will understand 
that Mr. Fergusson’s requirements are here fully met; the 
work has ‘ practically fallen into the hands of the most refined 
and most intellectual of the upper classes.’ Social position, 
professional eminence, commercial and administrative 
capacity, mechanical skill, the quality and costliness of every 
material, have all been excellent, in fact, supreme, and the 
result is perfectly consistent, a most superior affair. The 
monument, above the ground, commences with a large inflation 
of brick piers and arches, which support long flights of steps 


. and landings, with abutting piers ; and when an architectural 


student totally without ideas starts in design, such piles of 
steps and piers are his immediate resource. The monument 
is thus founded, in a way quite wnmonumental, on a vast 
conglomerate of coal cellars and street kerbs. 

As ‘steps’ are the first refuge for the architectural destitute, 
so the ‘ Four Quarters of the Globe’ assist the monumental — 
sculptor. They admit of any nonsense; no one can tell 
assuredly what all the figures mean, or why they came together. 
Thus they are used unmeaningly, to make a show and catch 
the eye, with no attempt to satisfy the understanding. Next is 
the podium, covered with figures just as irrelevant as the ‘ Four 
Quarters of the Globe.’ In one corner is a group of fancy por- 
traits, named after celebrated ancient master workmen; some- 
what interesting, as they represent the carvers, and thus prob- 
ably the best and most refined idea of the style and manner 
of the classic architect. These figures are not shown in work- 
men’s dress, nor in heroic fashion without clothes, nor are 
they actively engaged in handicraft, nor yet ‘assigning to 
the individual workmen their appropriate tasks;’ they are 
a set of weak-limbed, semi-idiotic and half-naked loungers, 
wrapped in sheets, engaged and much perplexed in watch- 
ing one who, specially insane, is busy in a bungling way 
with compasses and paper and will surely make a painful 
puncture in his knee. These ideal architects have nothing 
of the workman in their figure, muscle, implements, or 
swaddling clothes. The carver evidently thought, with most 
of his contemporaries, that Greek master workmen were in 
some way superhuman, beings of pure thought, not working 
men at all, but absolute creators, who evoked the Parthenon 
complete from their superior intellects, just as Minerva sprang, 


all armoured, from the brain of Jove. 
NO. CXLII. 23 
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‘ARCHITECTS IN THE MODERN SENSE.’ 
merce,’ ‘Ma- 


Another corner has a 
group of modern ‘archi- 
tects of eminence.’ The 
shrewd, successful, spe- 
culating draughtsman, 
‘clever at a plan,’ and the 
pedantic scholar are ap- 
propriately distinguished ; 


» while the enthusiastic ar- 
chitectural reformer turns 
y his back upon the pair. 


On the west front, Vischer 
of Nuremberg, a real ar- 
tist, stands, a noble con- 
trast to the carver’s queer 
ideal of the Greek master 
workmen, and also to the 
comical presentment of 
our modernmen. 
Above the podium, the 
groups of odds and ends 
called‘ Agriculture,’ ‘Com- 


nufacture’ 


very needful- ,, 
ly, to make up jij} 
something of 


the monu- 
ment. Then 
the large gra- 
nite columns, 
polished by 
machinery, 
support a ca- 
nopy with 
arches, and 
an elaborate 
deformity of 
spire which, 
bysomeoccult 
contrivance 
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of a juggler’s trick, is hung up in mid air. The shrine, con- 
structively, is but a four-legged table; and the real —_ 
or master was the man who wrought ‘the rere: 

heavy girders that tie in the columns and & 
support the spire. 

In the whole structure art is wanting, (i al 
and instead we have a ‘trophy,’ or ad- 
vertisement, composed of manufactured 
goods. But this is no discredit to the 
nominal designer of the work; small 
blame is due to him, if little praise. He 
was an ‘architect, as we now understand i 
the term,’ and his production is, according *\\ 
to the present system, in the ‘imitation 
style ;’ he was playing, as we know, a 7), 7>™ 
more ‘important part than that of the old |; j aN 
master workmen. Had be been a Phidias 
or a Vischer and had done his best, he -@. 
would, among the most refined, have had 
but little chance of proper recognition. 
Those most ‘tasteful’ persons did not seek 
an artist to design and make the monu- 
ment, but only a distinguished draughts- Lace é 
man to compose it in an imitative way. —4———- a 
Were a true architect or master to pro- = 
duce a work of inspiration the superior 4 MASTER-WORKMAN. 
world would be perplexed, astonished and annoyed. The 
idea of any aoull thing coming from a common working 
man, like Adam Kafft of Nuremberg, Jacobo of Assisi, Mateo 
of Compostella, or William of Sens, would trouble people ; 
and their first inquiry would be, ‘ Have any of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed ?’ 

This being so, the public may perhaps concur with Mr. 
Fergusson when he proceeds to say ‘that any step towards 
employing persons of a lower educational or social status than 
the profession of architects as now constituted would be a step 
in the wrong direction.’ .To read this it would seem that 
artist’s work does not require a workman’s, but a classical and 
scientific education ; that a scribe of Latin verses or a regis- 
trar of stars, a courteous dilettante or a knowing connoisseur, 
a fortune in the funds, or a patent of nobility, would be more 
likely to produce the Parthenon, the Pisan duomo, or the 
choir at Westminster, than the ‘low’ and, in the modern 
sense, uneducated working men who actually made these 
monuments of art; that when the drawing-master who ‘ de- 
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signed’ St. Stephen’s Hall destroyed St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
that was a step in the right direction, since the draughts- 
man was in educational and social status higher than the 
workmen who directly built the chapel. But in times of art 
the workmen gained their social status by their work. The 
men whom we have named were by their birth of low degree, 
and Turner, Flaxman, Stephenson, and Watt must, it appears, 
have risen from the wrong direction. But, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, Heaven, when providing creative imagination as the 
noblest education for mankind, has no particular respect for 
rank; and the diffusion of the sacred gift of poetry in words 
or works is quite uninfluenced by the educational or social 
status of its various recipients. Imagination is the portion 
equally of beggars and of princes ; it is the solace of the human 
intellect, the help-meet. for the busy, working mind of man; 
and when the workmen ruled and their imagination had full 
play, the natural result was art. But now we have an archi- 
tectural profession of designers, socially superior, who imi- 
tate the workmen’s art with a vulgarity and dulness perfectly 
their own. The new Parisian opera-house and the Prince 
Consort’s shrine are the most prominent direct results of 
supersocial and restricted architectural culture. 

Taking these two buildings as an illustration, we dizcern 
that even eminent superiority of social status is no guarantee 
for excellence in art. From what is past we reasonably pro- 
phesy the future ; but in the spirit of wnreason Mr. Fergusson 
repudiates the testimony of history and the lessons of experi- 
ence, and propounds a baseless theory of his own, without a 
particle of evidence to justify it, or a gleam of hope for its 
development. For centuries we have waited on the socially 
superior, and on the men of culture, and we are still to wait, 
it seems, for something from the clouds. 

Thus, then, the highest educational and social status having 
failed to give us art, we may perhaps dispense with such 
superiority, and, guided by historic testimony and the evidence 
of nature, seek to cultivate the lively genius and imaginative 
power of every class, so that the area for improvement may 
be infinitely wide and excellence abundant. The great poets 
of old time did not recite their verses in a recondite, a foreign 
or an unknown tongue; their utterance was always in the 
language of the people, homely or polished, the dignified or 
the vernacular. And so again, when all men understand and 
all our artizans habitually practise national or territorial, 
spontaneous art, each working man will grow artistically to 
his full development, and those poetically great among them 
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will become their chiefs, the real architects. Thus art will be 
recovered, and again will be illustrious and refined. When 
we have found the diamond to polish it is easy. 

Throughout the history of art in every age its greatest 
workmen have, with very few exceptions, not been highly 
educated, but, according to our modern standard, ignorant, 
uncultivated men. The special excellence by which each 
working man was individually known was art in workmanship ; 
and thus in ancient Greece the very names of architects and 
artists indicate their artizan ability. The mythic centaur- 
artist Chiron was, in English, ‘Mr. Handy ;’ Cheirisophus, a 
carver of repute, was ‘clever-handed.’ Then there were. 
Kucheir and Eupalamus, each ‘ good-handed;’ and our 
bungling friend upon the Albert monument is labelled as the 
artist Chersiphron, the ‘handy-minded,’ one of the master 
workmen at the Ephesian temple of Artemis. These Greek 
names derived from handicraft are interesting in their dif- 
ference from our own, which are all simple names, like Mason, 
Carpenter, and Smith, Paynter and Wright, and in the second 
generation, like Benhadad, Mr. Smithson. There is no quality 
or excellence denoted ; but in Greece the quality is most con- 
sidered, not the trade. 

In contrast with the status and profession of the modern 
architect we give an illustration of the architectural prac- 
tice and the simple status of the workman in the middle 
ages. In an interesting paper read some years ago at the 
‘Institute of British Architects,’ Mr. Wyatt Papworth says, 
‘The result of my research leads me to believe that the 
master masons were generally the architects in the medieval 
period in England. In the stained glass of the college of 
Winchester may be seen the representations of three person- 
ages : the carpenter ; Wilhelmus Wynfor, lathomus or mason ; 
and the paymaster of the cathedral works. I conceive that 
in William Wynfor we thus obtain the architect of the college 
at Winchester, as well as of the works at Winchester cathe- 
dral.’ And again: ‘At Salisbury the master of the works, 
the keeper of the works, and the master mason are all men- 
tioned together in one document of 1367; so there is no 
chance of confusing them one with another. At-the building 
of Salisbury cathedral, ‘‘ Robertus, cementarius ’”—mason— 
“exit per viginti-quinque annos.”’ The mason was, in fact, 
the devisor of the works ; and in a postscript Mr. Papworth 
adds, from ‘ Hunt’s Tudor Architecture,’ ‘It appears that in 
those times the devisor of the works acted invariably under a 
supervising officer, who, leaving the artist’s genius and fancy 
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unshackled, controlled and restrained the expenditure of 
money.’ <A very perfect method of architectural procedure. 

Another medieval incident is, in connection with our subject, 
worth quotation. When, inthe fourteenth century, the choir of 
the Cathedral of Gerona was in progress the chief mason died, 
and one Jacobo de Favariis was hired, at about sixty modern 
English pounds a quarter, to come occasionally from Narbonne 
to Gerona to direct the works. This lasted for about four 
years ; and then another mason went in charge, and worked 
as master for some one-and-twenty years, until the choir was 
finished. But Jacobo’s brief and inconvenient engagement 
has been held to show that in those times there was ‘a class 
of men, not workmen, who were really and only superinten- 
dents of buildings, architects in the modern sense.’* It shows, 
in fact, precisely the reverse. The case was notably excep- 
tional ; and as the choir took twenty-five or thirty years to 
build, Jacobo’s four years’ work would probably not reach 
above the sills of the aisle windows. He had thus to see that 
the plain walls were sound in work and true in plan. When 
more than this was needed he retired, and another mason 
was engaged to live upon the spot and do the work. 

Jacobo had, it seems, to go from Narbonne to Gerona, and 
return, six times a year. The distance was about a hundred 
miles each way, the road a mule path, and the double journey 
probably a fortnight’s work, with risks of weather and of 
torrent streams; and then a fortnight more would probably 
be needful to inspect the work and to arrange for the supply 
of various materials. Is this the way of architectural practice 
‘in the modern sense’? Would any modern architect of 
eminence spend half his time about the superintendence of 
one work, and for his salary and charges be entirely satisfied 
with twenty pounds a month? Or, as Jacobo was ‘an archi- 
tectin the modern sense,’ is there in the ‘ Institute’ a class of 
master masons paid by salary or wages at some thirteen 
shillings daily ? 

But it is said to be ‘of comparatively little importance 
whether the architect is paid as of old by the year or by a 
commission on the cost of the works; probably the difference 
in amount is seldom serious.’t In olden time the master 
received wages as a working man; the modern architect 
is not a workman but a broker, and be claims his five 
per cent. not as a payment made according to his worth, 
but as a commission on his employer’s out lay; and besides, 
there are his travelling expenses and the salary of a clerk 

* Street’s ‘Gothic Architecture in Spain,’ + Ibid. 
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of works, who is the real architect, itself as much as the 
whole payment to the medieval master. Thus the profes- 
sing architect can job illimitably; he can neglect and dele- 
gate and overlook all things except his pay, and so by 
energetic trading he becomes perhaps a man of fortune. 
But the medieval masters of the works were men of art; 
that was their fortune, and their pay was moderate. At St. 
Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, the gem of English art, the 
fabric rolls say nothing of an architect; but there is suffi- 
cient evidence that the master mason made his own design; 
and he was paid, for all, about ten shillings of our modern 
currency per day. 

Wren’s salary at St. Paul’s was equal to about thirteen 
shillings per day; ‘out of which he had to pay for the models 
and drawings of every part, as well as to audit the accounts, 
and to visit the building daily, and to afford it his constant 
superintendence.’ This lasted for thirty-five years; and he 
received in all about seven thousand pounds, or less than one 
per cent. on the whole outlay on the building. Possibly our 
readers may have seen the plans and views of the proposed 
Museum at South Kensington. The expenditure was esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand pounds; and at the usual 
five per cent., exclusive of the salary of the clerk of works, the 
architects’ commission for a few years’ occasional attendance 
would be twenty thousand pounds ; a professional percentage 
six times as great as that which Wren received for five and 
thirty years of constant daily care. Or if the rate should be 
reduced, for Government is not utterly deluded, several thou- 
sand pounds would be the monstrous pay. We need not now 
discuss the actual worth of the design, but merely say that as 
the building is as monotonous as a wall paper in the repeti- 
tion of its architectural forms, the commission might be equit- 
ably calculated on the cost of one compartment only. But, 
however paid, the architect is free. He may occasionally 
see the work, but he can, quite professionally, delegate its 
daily, present care, and have his time engaged in making 
money in a corresponding way out of a score of other 
buildings. 

Modern professionalism is an organized contrivance to im- 
press the public with a notion that ‘ professors,’ a self- 
constituted class, have a mysterious claim for pay immensely 
greater than the simple workman’s wages. Recently Sir 
Edward Watkin has suggestively compared a common work- 
man in his work and pay with a most eminent professor 
among civil engineers. ‘‘‘ Old Edward Pease,” as his friends 
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familiarly called him, told me the story of his bargain with 
George Stephenson for the engineering of the Stockton and 
Darlington railway. He said he had many interviews with 
“George,” and had said, “‘‘ Now, George, do thee think it 
well over, and let me know what thee can oversee and com- 
lete this work for Parliament for. We do not want thee to 
ose by it, remember; but thou must not forget that if thou 
succeed it will be the making of thee, George, and thou must 
be moderate.’ Thus one night George came to my house, and 
I sent him out some bread and cheese and beer into the 
kitchen ; and then we had our conversation. George said he 
thought he could do it for about £80 and day-wages, and I 
accepted his proposal ; and thee cannot fail to observe, Edward 
Watkin, that no such work has been done since” (the line and 
branches were, I think, twenty-five miles long) ‘‘ for a hundred 
times the money.” This chance conversation came often 
into my mind when I had, as a trustee for a suffering—I will 
not say deluded—body of shareholders, to deal in 1872 with 
the “professional” (save the mark!) bills of a modern 
engineer, and found that the engineering, surveying, and par- 
liamentary charges for about five-and-twenty miles of metro- 
politan railways, including construction, were something 
approaching half a million sterling.’ A heavy tribute to 
superior social status, as the reader cannot fail to ob- 
serve. 

We request our readers constantly to bear in mind that 
our objection is directed specially to a delusive architectural 
system, and it only incidentally refers to those who may, in 
error, often unperceived, adopt this evil system as a business- 
like career. The votaries of the profession are fit objects for 
compassionate regard, and not for hostile or for inconsiderate 
criticism. They are gentlemen in all respects as good as 
other men, and so are worthy of due honour. They are suf- 
ferers rather than offenders, and may therefore claim our 
sympathy. Although their works are but a substitute for 
art, their good professional intention may be fairly recognized. 
Their chief desire is, as appears, to do much business, and to 
get abundantly both money and applause; which motives are 
extremely honoured by the world. And if they err in judg- 
ment as regards their ‘ business,’ they should be excused ; for 
architects must, mentally, become perverted and obscured 
by constant interest in a seeming truth essentially untrue. 
Though they may feel that their profession is a sham, they 
cannot realize the fact because they do not think; their 
business, Mr. Fergusson has told them, does not cultivate 
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intelligence. Yet, though they may be stolid, they must 
have at least instinctive disrespect for what they deal in; and 
this certainly conduces to diminished self-respect. Thus then, 
in contrast with true work of art, this vain profession of an 
architect becomes an injury to those who follow it; it dese- 
crates and wastes their lives, and consequently architects 
who have discernment suffer a corroding consciousness of 
failure. Such sad consciousness was recently acknowledged, 
with much laudable emotion, in a public, frank confession of 
dissatisfaction and despair. 

The reader’s most respectful sympathy for these unhappy 
gentlemen is therefore perfectly assured; and we may freely 
instance some effects of their pernicious system on their own 
professional discourse. In the Transactions of the ‘ Institute,’ 
November 19, 1860, there has been published an instructive 
paper about medieval and Renaissance architectural drawing, 
with a discussion thereupon, which shows us something of the 
intellectual status and condition of the architectural pro- 
fession. Possibly a note or two of the debate may be found 
interesting ; it may assist us to test Mr. Fergusson’s asser- 
tion that our ‘ modern architects are not allowed to use their 
intellects.’ We must, of course, condense, and, with a delicate 
regard for modest seusibility, omit the names. 

A, the author of the paper, which was well worth publishing, 
declared his preference for ‘a thick line’ in architectural 
drawing. B could not adhere to the thick line, but had much 
to say on pens and brushes, points and pencils, styles and 
touches, outlines and shadows. OC, Fellow, thought that 
‘the object of an architect’s drawing was to explain his 
thoughts.’ D ‘ wished for a specimen of A’s thick line.’ At 
this practical suggestion the debate appeared to brighten. 
E, Fellow, ‘thought that the discussion was likely to bring 
architects and their work into disrepute when they were found 
quarrelling about the thickness of limes. Modern architectural 
exhibitions would almost lead to the supposition that the 
drawings were to take the place of the buildings themselves ;’ 
a vain and hopeless supposition. F, Fellow, ‘agreed that 
the style of drawing was part of the intellect of the de- 
signer; he agreed with A, that a forcible, nervous style 
was to be encouraged.’ G, Fellow, observed ‘that black 
lines prevailed considerably in France.’ H said ‘that, in 
naming sixty-four lines to an inch as moderately thick, he 
was stating a fact, and not a sentiment.’ K said ‘that the 
intention of a drawing was to represent what would be its 
appearance when executed.’ And D, again, ‘ thought a draw- 
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ing was a conventional mode of representing a building on 
aper.’ 

: Now here is evident unconsciousness. The system speaks ; 
the men have merely lost themselves, and are not properly 
accountable. These gentlemen were doubtless highly gifted 
both by nature and by education; they were eminent in 
business, and, of course, commercially, intelligent and ener- 
getic men; but when they talk of what they call their art 
and their profession the discourse most naturally sinks into 
absurdity. Even Sir Christopher would have appeared gro- 
tesque if he had made his ‘ style of drawing part of his intel- 
lect ;’ and ‘sixty-four lines to an inch’ seems hardly likely 
to develope into the western elevation of St. Paul’s. 

When speaking at another meeting and discussion at the 
Institute,* F, Fellow, who appears to run excessively to 
words, said that ‘The human mind never worked without 
materials. . . . The human mind, turning to the remains of 
classic Rome, found a system, &c. . . . It found in the re- 
mains of Roman architecture, sculpture, poetry, philosophy, 
and history, examples upon which it could, with great credit 
to itself, rely under the circumstances in which it was placed. 
. . . Nothing could have been more applicable to the cravings 
of the human mind when the Gothic had died away and left 
mankind in the lurch. How could the human mind have 
better formed a new style than by referring to these struc- 
tures? History had its tale to tell, and it was predestinated. 
Let us endeavour to trace where the human mind was true to 
pen and let us see where we in our turn can be true to our- 
selves.’ 

At the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, June, 1876, F, Fellow, further mentioned that ‘ In 
his opinion, before many years were over, we should see 
Greek architecture revived in this country. This he said not 
in disparagement of any other order of architecture, but 
everything must have its turn, and when it came to their turn 
to revive Greek architecture they would do it with the same 
credit to themselves as they had revived the Gothic.’ We 
have consequently something to look forward, to, with Mr. 
Fergusson’s encouraging assurance still in mind. 

At the same gathering the President ‘ observed that archi- 
tects claimed to be artists because they had to deal with 
beauty in composition ;’ which entirely begs the question. 
But this ‘dealing with beauty’ has a strikingly commercial, 
inartistic sound ; indeed a quondam ‘ President ’ immediately 
* ©Qn the Dark Ages (!) of Architecture,’ 
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said, ‘they had to look on architecture as a business.’ 
Furthermore, with friendly candour, Mr. Fergusson declares 
that architecture is now ‘ handed over too exclusively to pro- 
fessional men, who live by it, and generally succeed more 
from their business habits than from their artistic powers.’ 
The elevating influence of art is, therefore, wanting in the 
architectural profession, which is too exclusively a thing 
of common and unelevating trade; and in the sphere of art 
is, we are told, a senseless sham. 

And now, by way of modest, merely curious comparison, let 
us refer to some recorded ‘ Architectural Transactions ’ of six 
hundred years ago; and hear what an old workman of the 
thirteenth century, an archi- . 
tect of eminence, though of 
the workman class, addressed 
to his compeers. Wilars de 
Honecort was a mason of 
Cambray; the architect, as 
it appears, of the cathedral 
there. His sketch-book has 
been found and published, and 
his sketches are quite different 
from those of modern archi- ’ 5 
tects. The lines, made pro- , 
bably with the black stone that 
masons use to mark their 
work, would shock our ‘ Insti- 
tute ;’ ‘ sixty-four lines to an 
inch’ was quite beyond De 
Honecort’s reach of ‘senti- 
ment.’ Scale and axe Ea 
were apparently unthought of; stene’ 
these old sketches were rough 
memoranda, such as any per- ‘ This is a square church which was 
sonwhocould holda penmight “*#9"ed for the Cistercian Order. 
do, and indicated nothing of the actual appearance of the archi- 
tectural work referred to. Wilars’ thick lines were not ‘ to 
represent a building’ but to help to build it. In his notes 
or legends we hear nothing of the ‘human mind,’ or of its 
having ‘found a system.’ Wilars was thinking simply 
of his work, humbly of his own need for pitiful compas- 
sion, and very confidently of his claim on the goodwill and 
kind remembrance of his various fellow workmen. ‘ Wilars 
de Honecort salutes you, and implores all who labour at the 
different kinds of work contained in this book to pray for 
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his soul and to hold him in remembrance ’—labour and 
= and social sympathy, all from a ‘common, unre- 
ned, inferior’ artisan — ‘for in this book may be found 
_ good help to the knowledge of the great power of masonry 
and of devices in carpentry;’ things much beneath our 
‘artists’ of the present day, who find their ‘force’ in lines, 
their ‘intellect ’ in style of draughtsmanship. 
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‘ This is the plan of the apse of ‘‘ Madame Saint Mary,” of 
Cambray, as it ts now rising from the ground. Further on in this 
book you will find the inside and outside elevations, the arrangements 
of the chapels and lateral walls and of the flying buttresses.’ 


Throughout, the book is perfectly unselfish in its tone; ‘the 
principle of competition ’ is entirely wanting ; nor is there any 
exhortation to the craftsmen to ‘be true to themselves.’ On 
the contrary, the book is dedicated for the benefit of others; 
every inscription is benevolent, and some are almost paternal. 
‘Ihave been in many countries, as you may see by this 
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book, but in no place have I seen a tower equal to that of 
Laon. Here is the plan of the first-floor. Look forward and 
you will see the arrangement and all the elevation, and how 
the turrets change their forms,’ i.e., from square to octagon, as 
they rise. ‘ Meditate upon these, for if you desire to build 
similar great angle turrets you must choose a form of sufficient 
projection. Proceed carefully, and you will do as a wise and 
skilful man ought to do.’ 

Notice, besides the kind encouragement and good advice of 
the last sentence, that the instruction is not as with us to copy, 
but to ‘choose a form’ to be worked out. His sketch is not 
intended for a copy, but to be a memorandum ; the details 
are very negligently incorrect. Wilars, like Raphael and 
Shakespeare, and all true craftsmen, was no servile copyist, 
though’ he would adopt a good idea, and mature or modify it 
in his own artistic way. But it is notable how little reference 
he makes to his own work; there is but one small plan dis- 
tinctly claimed by Wilars as his own, and of this scheme he 
scrupulously shares the merit with a fellow-workman. This 
was six centuries before the Pugin-Barry controversy. It is 
inscribed, ‘Wilars de Honecort and Peter de Corbie contrived 
this presbyterium in a discussion together.’ Confidence and 
co-operation, not rivalry and competition; certainly unbusi- 
nesslike, inferior men; ‘workmen in the sense in which that 
word is generally understood ;’ persons without the ‘ best and 
most refined intellects,’ but ‘ignorant and vulgar.’ 

Of De Honecort’s sketch-book the late Professor Willis said : 
‘It is evident that the methods of drawing which it has pre- 
sented to us are wholly insufficient to convey any idea of the 
exact proportions or artistic character of an edifice; but we 
see that in those days there could have been none of the 
mechanical copying which is the reproach and misfortune of 
our own. There was no sufficient power of delineation to 
enable a travelling architect to transfer a building or a detail 
to his sketch-book so completely as to admit of its being re- 
produced when its effect upon his eyes had been forgotten. 
He might have caught inspiration from the sight of great 
works, but unless he possessed a genius of the same order as 
that which originated them, he would have been unable to 
give the imitations the beauty and spirit of the originals, and 
he must have supplied so many details of his own that the 
building would necessarily acquire an individual character ; 
neither can his series of geometrical devices relating to 
masonry and construction claim to represent the ordinary 
practice of his period; for a regularly educated architect 
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would not make notes of matters familiar to himself and his 
fellow workmen.’ Not, observe, his fellow draughtsmen. Also 
notice that Wilars, who most evidently could not draw, was 
still ‘ a regularly educated architect.’ 

Thus in the times of real art there could have been no 
drawing-master architects. The working masons were the 
architects or masters, and themselves worked out their 
glorious designs. Wilars, for instance, being called to Hun- | 
gary to build a church, did not, like modern architects, send 
pretty drawings to beguile the clergy and secure the job. The 
man himself, and not a set of drawings was required ; and so 
he went to Hungary and did the work. 

No comment need be made on this comparison between the 
medieval workmen and our modern architects; but worse 
remains behind. By far the most important members of 
the architectural profession are entirely unseen and never 
heard of by the outside world. These are the drawing 
clerks, who to their superiors are what the clever artizan 
or skilled mechanic is to the salesman, or the man that 
keeps the shop. They are the men who can be hired ac- 
cording to the nature of the order, and who prepare designs 
and drawings without any personal or public recognition, 
and, by comparison, at a beggarly amount of pay. Why 
these poor clerks submit to be the fuel to inflate a monstrous 
windbag, and to drudge for a profession that exhausts their 
energies and lives, and quite forbids them the delights and 
honours and rewards of recognized art-work, appears perhaps 
a mystery. Each year, as they advance in age, their case 
becomes more hard and hopeless, their position more pre- 
carious, and their work more weary and revolting; while 
their social independence and artistic rights are sacrificed to 
aggrandize the so-called heads of an unintelligent profession, 
and to please a public that is quite unconscious of the cost by 
which its transitory and ignoble pleasure is obtained. 

The reason for it is that architects’ assistants choose to 
pique themselves upon their pitiful gentility ; and, clinging to 
the uncertain fortunes of their gambling trade, they make 
themselves habitually followers of chance, and then its slaves. 
They know too well that those called eminent in the pro- 
fession are mostly evil accidents, that many of the most 
important are, even in their imitative way, incompetent, 
while many of the ablest are obscure; and so, forgetting 
that the whole profession is a sham, they miserably wait, 
expecting Fortune’s wheel to turn for them, while they still 
grind along in hopeless hope. Were they to make a friendly 
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compact with the leading workmen, and, inviting them to 
their ‘ Association’ or their ‘ Institute,’ obtain from them 
good teaching in a handicraft, they might completely qualify 
themselves for architectual work. Then, cautiously combining 
with the workmen, they might form free companies or guilds of 
perfectly instructed, practical, artistic craftsmen. This we 
exhort the younger men to do; that thus, instead of wasting 
their best years in fruitless expectation and corroding jealousy 
and grim despair, they may become the independent masters 
of their destiny, and all be started fairly, with assurance 
of success, in a joyful and a dignified career. 

Under such new conditions let us see what would be the 
probable proportions, not the amounts, of the respective 
wages of the masters and their fellow workmen. In his work 
on ‘ Gothic Architecture in Spain,’ Mr. Street mentions one 
Domingo Urteaga, who, in the middle ages, was a ‘ foreman 
of the works, and really the architect.’ Domingo’s salary 
was five sueldos a day; his assistants received three sueldos, 
and his apprentices one and a half each. Our modern archi- 
tects, being a superior class of men, will doubtless seek to 
imitate not only the peculiar style of ancient work, but the 
becoming, fair allotment of the ancient pay. 

From time to time, when very virtuous, the public or the 
newspapers become intensely interested in the subject of 
‘commissions ;’ and the architectural profession is most 
strictly questioned. In reply, the President and Secretary 
of the ‘Institute’ assure the world that they are ignorant of 
such a practice among ‘architects of known respectability.’ 
We leave this answer for the reader’s critical amusement ; 
and we venture to propose another question. If it should be 
true that there are architects who take commissions, and 
are neither scrupulous nor candid, are they worse.than those 
who judge and cheerfully condemn them? Is it safe to trust 
most men? Are the goods of manufacturers, commercial 
customs and the practices of trade habitually honest ? 
Architects are much like other men, and if they are not 
everywhere trustworthy, Nature pleads for them: ‘to step 
aside is human.’ They believe, no doubt, that their profession 
is as good as what the rest of men are doing; but it is, as a 
late ‘ President’ so frankly said, ‘a business,’ and what busi- 
ness is our business men can tell. 

In art, which simply acts upon material, a state of innocence 
is possible, and hence the value of true art as an abundant 
element in social polity. But business deals with men, and 
therefore virtue, in society a anaee commodity, is needed. 
NO. CXLII. 2 
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At the present epoch probably no group of men would claim 
this quality as their complete endowment; even members of 
the ‘ Institute’ are not yet recognized exceptions in morality. 
A draughtsman is not born again when he is called an 
‘architect ;’ and the deluding prefix of ‘profession’ is a 
mere vulgarity, intended by this class of business agents to 
assert some vain superiority to trade. A barrister or surgeon 
takes no commission, but his fee, for his professional advice. 
Artistic workmen would receive their wages, or their stipulated 
pay, according to the value of their art; and business men 
gain profit, or experience loss in trade. But architects pre- 
tend to be a sort of trinity in unity, professional, artistic, and 
commercial, all in one; and such pretence is very business- 
like. 

We bring no accusation against architects. In the pro- 
fession there is certainly a full proportion of the current 
modicum of honesty, of men above suspicion or reproach. 
But the profession deals with contracts and trade bills; and 
those who very much pretend to know, contractors, mutter 
that there have been ‘ architects of known respectability,’ or 
otherwise unknown, who did not carefully announce at the 
‘ Association,’ or the ‘ Institute,’ the fact or the amount of ‘ cus- 
tomary trade commissions’ that they quietly received. More- 
over, a8 commissions are, on high authority, declared to be 
the rule in business, architects who take them, and whose 
curious profession is admittedly ‘a business,’ may be said to 
act with merely business-like adroitness. In most architec- 
tural buildings there has been of late a marked increase in 
polished marble, carving, coloured glass, and costly metal 
work, which have, at times, afforded opportunity for sly per- 
centages. But here again, it may be said, there is a plausible 
excuse. A five per cent. commission is the general rule for 
every kind of work; and either garden walls and factories 
and prisons must be overpaid for at this rate, or architects 
must build elaborate churches and luxurious houses in a very 
‘business’ way, or for a desperately small net payment. The 
fact is that, without jobbing of some sort, involving pluralism, 
open or concealed—the difference is comparatively immaterial, 
for the whole system is unsound, unnatural and therefore 
vicious—the ‘Profession’ cannot stand. The public there- 
fore might judiciously consider whether it is well to patronize 
a system that so tends to immorality, and which, moreover, 
causes them continual disappointment, with a painful sense 
of being mystified and duped. They can gain nothing by 
their feeble, intermittent murmurs; these the architects 
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ean fairly ridicule. They probably would say that the pro- 
testing public are themselves quite ready to obtain undue 
advantage when the chance occurs. For instance, archi- 
tectural competitions are a scheme whereby a score of inex- 
perienced persons* play upon the eager hopes, ambition, and 
cupidity of the profession to get drawings made for nothing, 
or for possibly a tithe of what they cost, that they may 
gratify their ‘taste’ and vanity, and use what they are pleased 
to call an opportunity for patronizing art. Of course the 
architects know how to treat the matter; as a late ‘ Presi- 
dent’ once said they ‘ are obliged.’ And so their competition 
works are stamped with the prevailing character of English’ 
general society. Why should the public, then, complain ? 

The system of commissions is not limited to England : ‘ The 
rebuilding of my boat has cost £20, and Omar got back £10 
by the sale of old wood and nails. He also gave me 2000 
piastres, nearly £12, which the workmen had given him as a 
sort of backsheesh. They all pay one, or two, or three 
piastres daily to any ‘Wakeel’ (agent) who superintends; that 
is his profit, and it is enormous at that rate. I said, Why did 
you not refuse it? But Omar said they had pay enough after 
that deduction, which is always made from them, and that, in 
his opinion, therefore, it came out of the master’s pocket, and 
was ‘‘cheatery”’ (Lady Duff Gordon). Omar’s sagacious 
practice has been sometimes used much nearer home, with 
good effect in cash and morals. 

Vitruvius, the Roman architect, a classic among those 
who manufacture in the ‘Imitative styles,’ though not perhaps 
accomplished as an artist, was intelligent and conscientious ; 
and he thus delivers his afflicted soul: ‘I have not sought to 
amass wealth by the practice of my art, neither is it wonderful 
that I am known but to a few. Other architects canvass 
and go about soliciting employment. What must he sus- 
pect who is solicited by another to be entrusted with the ex- 
penditure of his money but that it is done for the sake of gain 
and emolument ? When, therefore, I see this noble science in 
the hands of the unlearned and unskilful I cannot blame pro- 
prietors who, relying on their own intelligence, are their own 
architects ; since, if the business is to be conducted by the 
unskilful, there is at least more satisfaction in laying out 


* Sir Edmund Beckett, in his published ‘Lecture on the Parish Church at 
Doneaster,’ says: ‘When I found myself appointed a member of the building 
committee, I saw that there was no other person on it who would not disclaim 
any but avery general knowledge of architecture, or taste for that kind of study.’ 
Sir Edmund Beckett is, in technical and scientific knowledge, one of twenty 
thousand. How, then, do other architectural committees fare? 
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one’s money at one’s own pleasure rather than at that of 
another person.’ 

But Mr. Fergusson, in his instructive letter to ‘ The Builder,’ 
says that ‘any public body or private individual who 
would attempt to carry out any important or ornamental 
building in the present day without an architect would most 
probably have to repent of his temerity.’ This is the second 
horn of the professional dilemma ; for already Mr. Fergusson 
has told us in his Preface how the profession is untrue in 
principle and systematically wrong, straitened in intellect and 
condemned to failure. Let us then return to simple and 
imaginative building work, not imitative and important, nor 
yet ornamental, but genuine and artistic. Though ‘ the world 
is still deceived with ornament,’ it is ‘but for a little time,’ 
and then, inevitably, disappointment comes. An ornamental 
picture or a statue, a reputed ornamental man or woman, 
must be wanting in intelligence and dull. Instead of orna- 
ment by the profession we can have the artizan and art; and 
this is our sole method of escape from Mr. Fergusson’s 
dilemma. 


Thus with frank confidence, arising from compassion and 
benevolent respect, we have endeavoured to inform our readers 
of the nature and Profession of an ‘ Architect ;’ to make the 
public understand what is the cause of their artistic misery, 
and of their impotence for good in architectural affairs ; how 
for all this they are themselves to blame, and where they are 
to find the remedy. Their only hope of reformation is in 
self-reform, and in their prompt rejection of the strange conceit 
that other men, ‘the working classes,’ have been made to 
furnish luxuries for them, and to be kept in what is called 
‘their place.’ Such notions, and such things, must have an 
end, which cannot be far distant, nor be very long delayed; 
and men of business and the middle classes should consider 
and obey the sensible command to ‘honour all men,’ and 
esteem the aristocracy of work at least as highly as the 
oligarchy of the Stock Exchange. 

The public also will eventually see that their own ignorance 
is the source of all the architectural evil they endure ; they 
will endeavour to learn something of the most important of 
their secular affairs, and make themselves acquainted with the 
fabric and construction of their homes. Those who would 
build judiciously should forswear leasehold tenure, luxury, 
and the architectural profession. None but a freehold site 
should be selected for a residence or for a work of art. 
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Expensiveness, so fashionable from its charm for vulgar 
minds, should be eschewed. Then Mr. Fergusson’s instructive 
‘ History of Modern Architecture’ should be well studied. In 
that very wholesome book, entirely free from archeological 
and ritualist cant, a sensible proprietor will see what the 
Profession of an ‘ Architect’ has done, and will beware. No 
five per cent. commission-broker will be asked to send his 
drawings as professional director of the works. Men who may 
use their intellects, and will be always on the works to do 
them must of course direct them. Either educated working 
men should be contractors, or an able workman, very care- 
fully selected, and in some cases, possibly, to do the little 
setting-out required, a clerk should be engaged, at liberal, © 
judicious salaries. A change of system seldom can be 
made by one clear step, and so, in the transition state, as 
clerks and workmen are each only half instructed, it may 
be often needful to combine them and obtain a dual architect; 
the impotent and the blind helping each other and conjointly 
doing the artistic work of one sound man; but always present 
at the work, doing and not delegating that which they pretend 
todo. Such men would carry on the building with the zeal 
and interest of freedom and responsibility. With them the 
patron, or proprietor, whom we suppose to be a man of sense, 
would carefully devise the plans, commencing with the plainest 
style of building. He would thus become as well acquainted 
with the structure of his house as with the details of his daily 
business ; and the work in which he lives and that by which 
he lives would equally and properly be understood. The eman- 
cipated under-workmen also would be quick to learn that they 
were now accounted better than machines, and so would have 
the stimulus of healthy pride and intellectual interest in their 
occupation. Their revived imagination would begin to work, 
and art would germinate, and five per cent. commissions and 
the multiplied, mysterious, often unknown items that are 
covered by a builder’s tender, with the cost of all the luxury 
and foolish ornament that are the special product of tho 
architectural profession would be saved. The working archi- 
tects would study how to limit the expense, not to increase 
it; how to do the best for their employer, not how they may 
make a public reputation for themselves; and as the work 
proceeds the improvements that experience will frequently 
suggest would be adopted without fear of merciless demands 
and bills of extras. The result would be a sensible and 
simple specimen of workman’s art, an honour to its generous 
proprietor. 
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But now, as the result of building from professional designs, 
a ghastly crop of ‘ Villas,’ ‘ Eagles’ Nests,’ and ‘Granges,’ con- 
stantly. increasing year by year, is making England hideous. 
These expensive follies are a demonstration of the wealth and 
- ‘culture’ of a sort of men who, being called ‘self-made,’ 
relieve the Providence above of great responsibility. They 
are not building art, but only graphic sketches done in wood 
and stone. The charming prettiness and manufactured ‘ pic- 
turesque’ are soon discovered to be worthless and a bore; 
and the perplexed proprietor is stamped as ill-conditioned, 
prominent, and vulgar. 

For centuries past the great proprietors and men of wealth 
in countries nominally Christian have not in any sense been 
patrons of true art, but only votaries of pompous luxury. 
Few scenes exhibit so much mental meanness as the mansion 
of a rich proprietor or peer. The endeavour to be imposing 
has been made the substitute for dignity and thought, and the 
whole pile.is consequently found to be a costly and ridiculous 
imposture. A nobleman would need compassion and relief if 
custom made him always wear his coronet and ermine; but 
in connection with his Castle or his Hall he frequently is just 
as much encumbered with absurdity. The style of work and 
furniture to suit a man of rank is founded on a mixture of 
French pompousness and feminine frivolity, with latterly the 
fashionable cant of antiquarian design. ‘To substitute true 
art for such developments of folly and expense would be quite 
easy; and the exigence is great. For an Earl to be the operarius, 
and conduct the works upon his family estate, would be a 
profitable and manly pastime, and would in honour equal one 
step higher in the order of nobility. To substitute a school 
of masons for a gang of poachers would ennoble any com- 
moner ; and the efficient practice of the old masons’ art, or of 
imaginative workmanship of any kind, would elevate the 
dignity and self-respect of any noble-minded gentleman or 
peer. 

The status and condition of the workman is becoming year 
by year a question of increasing interest throughout the social 
scale. Already there are sons of peers engaged in commerce ; 
and, such are the rapid changes in the world, the grandson 
of a duke may possibly ere long embark in trade, or might 
ambitiously prefer to be a mason. And with ability, for there 
is no knowing what amount of latent talent may be found, 
another Phidias or Buschettus might arise, adding new splen- 
dour to some noble name. It seems important, then, that 
there should be no sense of degradation in the workman’s 
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sphere, but that his work should be esteemed as noble, since 
it leads to opportunities as great, as that of students in the 
classics or philosophy. 

The pretty general contempt with which the workman is 
regarded is a curious demonstration of the spirit of society. 
Gentlemen whose fathers or grandfathers were workmen, and 
who by their humble parents’ handicraft and thrift are now 
saved from being, possibly inferior, artizans, are very orthodox 
about the workman's incapacity. And yet these men have 
all their lives been overwhelmingly indebted to the working © 
man’s intelligent ability. When happily he condescended to 
be born, the gentleman’s first friend and helper was a work- 
man, a chirurgeon, literally a handiworkman. Then the. 
common men to whom ‘the most refined ’ entrusts his life on 
board a ship or in a railway-train, the barrister who saves 
his property, the clergyman who piously directs his faltering 
devotion, are all workmen in their various ways, acting im- 
mediately with mind upon the subject of their work, the 
essence of true workmanship. ‘To say that of these workmen 
some are educated men only declares the added value that 
instruction gives to practical ability. Each workman ought 
to be as well instructed, to complete his working education, 
as a surgeon or a barrister; not in the same way perhaps, 
but with at least as much judicious care. The notion that 
the primary instruction which is now declared to be the birth- 
right of the artizan will be accepted as sufficient is a very 
shallow notion. Bricklayers and masons, carpenters and 
smiths, will certainly obtain a public education for their sons, 
to fit them for their life and work, as good as‘ that of any 
wrangler or Smith’s prizeman. Moreover, these young men 
will then be paid, according to their powers, on equal terms 
with what are now called gentlemen, ‘the best and most 
refined,’ and the professions. 

Thousands of young men are now enlisted in the archi- 
tectural profession. They and their friends expect for them 
a light, genteel employment, giving the position, social and 
financial, due to gentlemen and scholars. These aspirants do 
not see the social revolution now in progress, less demonstra- 
tive, but far more general, than that of France. There the 
few thousands of the aristocracy were the chief sufferers ; 
with us the millions of the middle class will feel the change. 
In but a few years time the children of the labouring man 
will be as well conditioned in the world, as well prepared to 
assert their personal and mental claims before society, as the 
sole heir of any manufacturer or wealthy merchant. Young 
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men will then become more promptly known; their characters 
at school will be their capital, just like a college reputation ; 
and due credit will be given to capacity as freely as to mere 
hereditary wealth. Young working men, when thus endowed, 
will not remain subservient to a pernicious class of middle- 
men; and probably in Parliament we soon shall find some 
representative of labour making the demand that public works 
shall all be planned and built by workmen who have made co- 
operative stores their study and example. And who could 
then deny them? None can say that only ‘ gentlemen’ can 
make a plan or fabricate designs. 

_ These hard reckonings with the future, a result of long and 
careful observation of the past, have not been given as a 
prophecy, but are submitted as a friendly warning to the 
young and inexperienced hopefuls whom we wish to save 
from lifelong disappointment and the evil chances of a 
treacherous career. They should despise the counterfeit 
gentility that makes two-thirds of men and women, in their 
social customs, idiots or slaves, and be prepared to work in 
any state of life to which they may be called. Each man and 
woman, up to the highest rank, should, like the old Hebrews 
and our medieval kings, be well instructed in a handicraft ; 
and then, when tribulation comes, and the profession fails, our 
quondam students need not be completely overwhelmed, nor 
find themselves perplexed and tortured by the constant, sad 
soliloquy, ‘ I cannot work ; to beg I am ashamed.’ 

Nothing that we have said includes the slightest individual 
disrespect for those distinguished architects whose public works 
we may at any time have used as illustrations. Indeed, 
the authorship of these designs has been in many instances 
beyond our knowledge, and in some it still remains unknown. 
So much for names ; and in respect of persons, any prejudice 
is quite impossible. Moreover, we are well aware that criti- 
cism has a secondary operation, and its blast, however mild 
and genial, does in most cases raise a tide of sympathy for 
those who are its subjects. From this cause it happens, pro- 
bably, that we are conscious ‘of a special interest in those 
whose words or works have been, quite accidentally, the 
illustrations of our theme. And we sincerely hope that while 
the architectural profession lasts these members of it may 
retain an undiminished notoriety and businesslike success ; 
or yet, in any case, that they may have their portion, since 
we know the sun ariseth equally upon the evil and the good. 
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Art. IV.—The English System of Penal Servitude. 


(1) Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons for 1876, 1877, 
1878. Presented to both Houses by Command of Her 
Majesty. 1877-8-9. 

(2) Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
Working of the Penal Servitude Act. Vol. I., Report. 
Vols, II, IIL, Evidence. 1879. 

(3) Results and Censuses of the Population of Convict Prisons in 
England in 1862 and 1872. By Wiu1am A. Guy, M.B., 
F.R.S. 1875. 

(4) Prisons and Reformatories at Home and Abroad. Transactions * 
of International Penitentiary Congress, July 3-13. 1872. 

(5) Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One wno nas Envvrep Ir. 
1878. 

(6) Siw Years in the Prisons of England. By a Mercnant. 
1868. 

(7) Convict Life ; or, Revelations concerning Convicts and Convict 
Prisons. By a Ticket-or-Leave Man. 1879. 

(8) Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Marron. 18638. 

(9) Prison Characters drawn from Life. By a Prison Marron. 
1866. 

(10) Memorials of Millbank, By Artuur Grirritas, late Deputy 
Governor. 1875. 

(11) The Criminal Prisons of London, and Scenes of Prison Life. 
By Henry Mayuew and Joun Binney. 1862. 


Ir is about a hundred years ago since John Howard, who, in 
the language of the inscription on his monument, “‘ trod an 
open but unfrequented path to immortality,” published his 
work on the “‘ State of Prisons in England and Wales.’ It is 
remarkable that in Howard’s time most of the publicists in 
Europe had condemned the barbarities of European prisons, 
and the writings of Beccaria had advocated a milder spirit in 
secondary punishments. The practical genius of the English- 
man first gave shape and effect to schemes of prison reform. 
What is now called prison science has advanced very little 
beyond the lines which Howard laid down. The latest step 
was taken lately, when two sessions ago a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed to examine into the condition and 
the working of our present system of penal servitude. It is 
to wished that our whole system of imprisonment, as it came 
within the scope of Howard’s inquiries, the report of which is 
now before us, had been then carefully considered, including 
other kinds of imprisonment than of prisoners enduring terms 
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of hard labour, orunder the heavier sentences of penal servitude. 
The question of any imprisonment whatever for very young chil- 
dren; of repeated imprisonment for debt by County Courts; of 
imprisonment under a great number of bye-laws when poor 
offenders are unable to pay a fine immediately, the payment 
of which might reasonably be made by instalment—present 
problems which press for a solution. During the century 
which has elapsed between these two landmarks of our social 
history, the publication of Howard’s book and the Report 
of the last Parliamentary Committee, an infinite variety of 
experiments in prison have been tried under varying condi- 
tions. After the prolonged interlude of the transportation 
system for our gravest offenders, we have returned to the old 
lines of the system of imprisonment at home, which for pre- 
vious ages had constituted the normal penalty for crime. On 
the present occasion we limit ourselves to an inquiry into the 
nature and growth of our modern convict prison, the ‘ palaces’ 
of crime, as Voltaire called the prisons, the treatment of the 
convicts, and the consideration of various suggestions which 
have been lately made for the improvement of our system of 
penal servitude. 

In the first section of his work, Howard classifies the pre- 
vailing abuses of the management of prisons under the two 
heads, moral and physical. Bad food, bad drainage, bad ven- 
tilation constitute the first kind. The second kind of evil was 
mainly found in the want of classification, or separation 
among the inmates, so that each prison was a college and 
seminary of vice, a scene of riot and revelry, filth and fever. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the atrocities of the old 
prison system which Howard exposed and denounced. Under 
the nominal sentence of imprisonment the real sentence was 
one of prolonged torture and a cruel death. If the criminal 
classes had sinned against society, society had also sinned 
against its criminals by its cruel and inordinate vengeance. 
Even unconvicted persons were loaded withirons. Even inno- 
cent persons were keptin prison after acquittal until they should 
pay the gaoler’s dues. Howard mentions the case of prisoners 
at Ely, who were secured ‘ by chaining them down on their 
backs upon a floor, across which were several iron bars, 
with an iron collar with spikes about their necks, and a heavy 
bar over their legs.’ In that time-honoured work, ‘ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,’ that illustrious judge describers gaolers as 
‘ frequently a merciless race of men, and by being conversant 
with scenes of misery, steeled against any tender sensations.’ 
These gaolers often refused to accompany Howard into the 
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felon ward lest they should contract the gaol fever, which on 
several memorable occasions slew the judges, sheriffs, and 
hundreds of the auditory. It is not too much to say that the 
physical evils of which Howard complained have been entirely 
abolished, and that the moral evils have been very greatly 
mitigated. In one of the reports presented to the two Houses, 
the Directors of Prisons refer with justifiable satisfaction to 
Dr. B. W. Richardson’s proposition that 


Nothing in the sanitary history of this country is so astonishing as the 
history of the gaols within a hundred years. . . . The gaol long remained 
after the fashion of the castle (sometimes a disused castle) and long a focus 
of disease. Now it has been transformed into the most perfect of dwell- 
ing-houses from this point, except that it is insufficiently lighted from with- . 
out. Our model prisons contain the purest air, the most equable 
temperature, the driest and cleanest walls, the cleanest floors and kitchen. 
Epidemic disease is under instant control. Disease from exposure to 
extremes of atmospheric variation, from impure air (except by grossest 
neglect), excess or want, from uncleanness, personal or general, are out 
of the question. In a word, the occupant of the model prison-house is 
subject practically to none other than his acquired or inherited diseases. 


We are sorry, however, to say that the vital statistics of these 
prisons, as collected by Dr. Guy, in his pamphlet on the 
‘Prison Results of the last Two Censuses,’ are hardly in 
accordance with this triumphant language. The attention of 
the Parliamentary Committee was, of course, directed to this 
subject. Our convict prisons, too, especially when we consider 
the safeguards with which they are surrounded, contain by 
far too large a proportion of lunatics, imbeciles, and invalids. 
It must necessarily be a matter of anxious inquiry whether 
there is anything in our present system which requires to be 
modified, in order to reduce these unfavourable averages. 
If we compare the penal system in Great Britain with that 
of other countries, we find much on which we may congratulate 
ourselves, but nothing which should cause us to relax in our 
vigilance and in endeavours for improvement. In America 
that uniformity and fixity of treatment are altogether wanting 
which we find in this country. In the United States there are 
about a thousand prisons which supply every variety of disci- 
pline, lack of discipline, and abuse of discipline. At 
the same time, the remarkable experiment of Sing Sing 
elicited the admiration of De Tocqueville. This was, pri- 
soners building their own prisons in wide open spaces, an 
experiment which has been repeatedly tried in England. The 
state of the convict prisons in Spain has been described 
by the late Rev. Mr. Rose in frightful colours in his work, 
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‘Among the Spanish People.’ We are certainly not surprised 
that Spain failed to send any representative to the International 
Penitentiary Congress of 1872. The prison system of Russia 
hardly appears to be satisfactory, but it is going through a 
transition state. Russia owes to John Howard, who died and 
was buried in Russian territory at Cherson, its first notions of 
the humane treatment and moderate sentences of criminals, 
and the houses of amendment and labour, which were estab- 
lished by the Empress Catharine. The prison system of 
Holland has a special interest for us, for it was in Holland 
that Howard saw in action the grand principle of industry 
used both as a preventative against crime and also as a great 
method for the improvement of the criminal. For the first 
time he witnessed the cellular system, which is now adopted, 
at least, to a very considerable extent, in all the best prisons ; 
although there are good reasons why this should never be 
considered the only, or even the chief form, of imprisonment. 
In Prussia the cellular system is rising in favour, and its 
advocates deny that the inconveniences and evils so often 
associated with it actually arise. Penal labour, such as the 
crank and the treadmill, have no existence in Prussia, all the 
labour being economic, the men and women being employed 
in every possible variety of trade, and also in farming opera- 
tions. The utterly useless Jabour still carried on in many 
English gaols, though not in the convict prisons, must be in 
the highest degree dispiriting and demoralizing. In Prussia 
great care is used to put each man to the task for which he is 
most fit. The organization is perfect, but many of the prisons 
are ill built, and the sanitary state leaves much to be desired. 
The Transactions of this association form almost a library of 
reference on the subject. It is satisfactory to know that the 
English system received great attention and commendation, 
and considerably surprised many of our foreign visitants. 

Let us rapidly trace the origin and growth of our present 
convict penal system. The old custom of imprisonment, whose 
nature was so clearly opposed to the law as embodied in the 
‘ Petition of Rights’ that ‘no cruel and unusual punishment 
should be inflicted,’ was indefinitely modified by transporta- 
tion, and this has again yielded the field to imprisonment. 
The penal code of England was the most Draconian since 
Draco. Nearly a hundred kinds of offences were capital crimes, 
but in most instances the extreme penalty was converted into 
transportation, although prisoners were not unfrequently 
strung up by the dozen or the score. It is the past barbarism 
of our criminal code which should especially make the national 
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conscience tender and resolved that mercy shall be com- 
bined with judgment. Sentence of transportation was often 
imposed for slight offences; for instance, forging a frank to 
a letter to save postage—an offence now impossible—and often 
under circumstances which implied starvation, disease, and 
death. The annals of transportation give us narratives of. 
romance and reality not to be surpassed in fiction. Even now 
the method of transportation still finds many advocates. If 
that system could be demonstrated to be the best, among the 
numerous colonial dependencies of Great Britain there might 
be found countries where the system could be revived. And 
if the incarceration of prisoners in safe keeping, utterly | 
removed from the opportunity of injuring the community, 
were the sole object of punishment, then transportation might 
be demonstrated to be the best system. But there are other 
objects to be considered, and chief among them the improve- 
ment of the criminal, and the restoring him to society as one 
of its safe and sound members. The great triumph of trans- 
portation is Sidney and Victoria. As Mr. Darwin says in the 
‘Voyage of the Beagle,’ it was a means of making men 
outwardly honest, of converting vagabonds most useless in 
our country into active citizens in another, and giving birth 
to a new and splendid country. But this language requires 
immense qualification. It only applies to a very small 
minority. Most of the white slaves sent to Botany Bay were 
miserable and degraded. The cost tothe mother country was 
reckoned by millions, and the punishment itself did not 
answer the great aim of deterring criminals from the commis- 
sion of crime. 

The system of transportation in this country entirely gave 
way about 1852. It is remarkable that just about the time 
that we abolished transportation, the French began to have 
extensive recourse to it. The French law of May 81, 1854, 
virtually abolished the bagnios of Brest and Rochefort, and 
retained Toulon as a depot, and penal colonies for transporta- 
tion with hard labour were formed in Guiana and New 
Caledonia, in addition to those which existed in Algeria. Our 
first convict fleet sailed in 1788; the last convict ship was the 
steamer London, which sailed to Gibraltar in 1871. Gibraltar 
has only lately disappeared from the list of penal places. 
Western Australia is the only colony where convicts are now 
maintained, and it is expected that this last imperial estab- 
lishment in the colonies for the management of convicts will 
be broken up. New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land 
were not insensible to the advantages of cheap labour, but they 
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thought they might be purchased too dearly by the intolerable 
evils of the convict system. That is a subject, however, on 
which the people of Van Dieman’s Land may profitably 
meditate afresh. Great works have been arrested, land is 
relapsing into uncultivation, all enterprise is suspended, owing 
-to the want of enforced labour. All the loss will, we may hope, 
be won back by free labour; but in the mean time our pros- 
perous colony has in a long retrogression been obliged to pay 
a heavy price for the purity of its condition. The Government, 
almost at its wits’ end, sought out new fields for transporta- 
tion. They ventured to send a convict ship to Cape Town, 
but it was received in much the same way as the ships with 
taxed tea which came to America and inaugurated the un- 
happy civil war. The municipal authorities declared that 
‘convicts must not, cannot, and shall not be landed, or kept 
in any of the ports of the colony.’ The Government were 
obliged to yield. 

At this crisis of affairs circumstances were happily in 
existence which helped to solve the problem. A Select Com- 
mittee on Harbours of Refuge in 1843 had recommended the 
construction of the Portland breakwater. The locality offered 
peculiar facilities for the work. Whitehall and St. Paul’s were 
standing evidences of the excellence of Portland stone, and the 
strata extended deep below the débris of the deserted quarries. 
The construction of the breakwater had been determined upon 

before the convict difficulties had emerged. Sir James 
Graham, with all his drawbacks, was a great Home Secretary, 
and he clearly discerned that, to a great extent, the solution 
of the convict difficulty might be found in the Portland 
quarries, and also that a great and necessary public work might 
be constructed with a distinct saving to the public. This great 
work was opened by the Prince Consort, and declared complete 
by the Prince of Wales. On the last occasion the motto was 
earned, ‘ These are imperial works and worthy kings.’ The 
execution of the plan was entrusted to Colonel, afterwards Sir 
Joshua Jebb. A great deal of criticism has been expended 
upon his plans, and some amount of amiable weakness has 
been imputed to his character; but he was assuredly the 
father of our modern system of penal servitude, which, after 
allowing for necessary checks and improvements, is probably 
the best that can be devised. As Major Jebb, he had assisted 
in the superintendence of Millbank, and had been the leading 
spirit in the construction of the model prison at Pentonville ; 
and had to solve the problem how the men might be best and 
most securely lodged on Portland Island in the immediate 
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vicinity of the public works. An official report describes the 
nature of the buildings which he erected, and which, in fact, 
have proved the framework for all other convict prisons. ‘ The 
main buildings consist of four large open halls, eighty-eight 
feet long by twenty-one broad, having four tiers of cells at each 
side . . . the interior of the halls was well ventilated, and 
could be warmed; the cells were seven feet by four, and 
furnished with hammock, tables, shelves for books, &c. .. . 
the cells are divided by partitions of corrugated iron, and are 
sufficient to secure the effectual separation of the men at night, 
and to admit of their taking their meals in them, and reading 
or otherwise occupying themselves after working hours till they . 
go to bed.’ In these words we have a rough sketch which, 
with very little alteration, will suit all the convict prisons. 
The expenses of the works and of maintenance were exceeded, 
but also the earnings of the convicts were also considerably 
above the estimate. At the present time Portland pays all its 
own expenses, some fifty thousand a year—and is by no means 
the only convict prison that does so—and hands over some four 
thousand a year to Government. The breakwater being finished 
the men are now mainly occupied in work for the Admiralty 
and War Departments. Several other penal prisons are in a 
highly solvent condition. It was settled that several other 
prisons should be built upon the same plan. But time pressed 
_ and prisons were wanted. The attention of Sir Joshua Jebb 
was turned in another direction. There was a large mass of 
prison buildings on Dartmoor, which for many years had been 
used for the French prisoners. The discomforts which the 
poor prisoners endured contrast strongly with the comforts 
and perfect sanitary arrangements of a modern prison. The 
place had not been used for many years, butit was calculated 
that it had contained ten or twelve thousand prisoners at a 
time, The French had complained bitterly of the barbarism of 
the English in banishing their captains to such a Siberia. 
Colonel Jebb, finding that one of the Millbank officials was 
staying at Plymouth, asked him to go on the moor and 
examine the ruined pile. ‘The place,’ says Major Griffiths, 
‘was like a howling wilderness ; the buildings in places with- 
out roofs, the walls in holes, if not in ruins.’ A party of con- 
victs was sent down to work at the ruins; by and by some 
hundreds of men were settled there, and at the present moment 
an immense block of new buildings has been erected. Dart- 
moor has a unique and very pleasing character among convict 
prisons. So far from the climate being bad, the bracing air 
of the moor renders the place an excellent sanatorium. Large 
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quantities of waste land are year by year reclaimed. There 
is an excellent farm yielding satisfactory returns. Another 
great public work was executed by convict labour at Chatham. 
It was designed to construct in the Medway a chain of artificial 
basons capable of holding our fleet. Various other prisons 
have followed. The present list of convict prisons comprises 
Millbank, Pentonville, Brixton, Chatham (which has sent off 
an offshoot to Borstal, and, crossing the river, another to 
Chatenden, near Upnor), Dartmoor, Parkhurst, Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Fulham, Woking, Wormwood Scrubs. This latter is 
still in process of being built, and is built by the prisoners 
themselves. The governor of Wormwood Scrubs has an inte- 
resting remark, which does not appear to have suggested itself 
elsewhere, of the effect of the existence of two kinds of labour, 
side by side—skilled labour with that which is merely 
mechanical—which he thinks has a very appreciable effect upon 
the general industry of the great body of the prisoners. 
Convicts engaged in these building operations are glad to 
escape from ‘the clay,’ that is, the pick-axe, the spade, and 
the inevitable barrow-run, to get to a higher class of work, 
which they think is easier, and which is certainly more 
interesting. 

We are glad to perceive in a recent Parliamentary Blue 
Book which has been issued, that the former association 
wards have been in great measure abolished, and that steps 
are being taken, and have in fact been taken for years past, 
to perfect the system of separation of prisoners by locating 
them in separate cells. The system of association wards has 
been greatly criticised, and, in fact, vehemently attacked quite 
recently in various publications, apparently in total ignorance 
of the fact that the authorities are mitigating or completely 
removing the defect complained of. At Millbank, Dartmoor, 
and Portland, separate cells have been provided for all the 
convicts, except a portion of them who are under medical 
treatment. In different infirmaries and hospitals increased 
cell accommodation is being provided, and new wings are being 
built for this purpose. The directors do not draw that line of 
thorough demarcation between convicts of a first and second 
conviction, which is done by the Commissioners. Among those 
who are imprisoned on a first conviction, they say, ‘are often 
the great masters and leaders in crime, their previous immunity 
from punishment being frequently more justly attributable to 
a successful evasion of the penalties of the law than to an 
absence of criminal instincts and practices.’ The report 
speaks hopefully; it considers that statistics prove that 
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habitual prisoners have been better looked after, and that the 
conduct of the prisoners exhibits a marked improvement. 

The present administration of our penal system is the 
result of various modifications, experiments, and improve- 
ments. The whole matter has been reduced to a science, and 
is based upon fixed principles. There is still a good deal of 
discussion respecting some of these principles and their ap- 

lication. The ultimate doctrine of prison science is that 
industry is the all-pervading principle in our convict prisons. 
The prisoners feel this very keenly. A remission of their 
penalty, after the nine months of probation, to the extent of 
one-fourth and a little over, is possible to those who earn by 
industry the full number of requisite marks. Female convicts 
have still more favourable conditions. In consequence marks 
become the one dream of the prisoner’s life. There are 
three stages in a convict’s sentence. The first of these is 
separate confinement fora period of nine months; the second 
is hard labour on the public works ; the last of all is release 
with a ticket-of-leave. It is during the second period that he can 
abridge the period of servitude and earn a small gratuity upon 
discharge. The method of marks is the most characteristic 
feature of the English system, and on which the greatest 
stress is laid. We believe it to be an excellent one; but some 
improvements might be suggested well deserving of considera- 
tion. We think that marks might be given with reference to 
something more than a mere labour test. Good conduct in 
the wards, assiduity and improvement in the schoolroom, 
might be recognized. Moreover, the mark system sometimes 
gives a premium to the expert gaol-bird, whose fingers, tutored 
by repeated experiences, can deftly deal with his allotted task, 
while the unhappy clerk, or gentleman, whom misfortune and 
crime have brought to the convict prison, find insuperable 
difficulties instead of exceeding facility. The whole system is 
completely explained by Sir Edmund Du Cane’s paper read 
at the Penitentiary Congress, to which we have alluded, and 
which has been republished in a separate form. Sir Edmund 
also made an exhaustive speech on the subject at a meeting 
of the Social Science Congress. These, with the parliamentary 
papers and one or two books published by prison officials, give 
a complete view of the English system. The system com- 
pletely rejects—at least, when applied in its entirety—what is 
called the cellular system, which is the one unsolved problem 
of the specialists. It gives every prisoner a separate cell—at 
least, it aims at this, and will eventually do so—but it employs 
them on large public works, = can only be conducted in 
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co-operation. The argument is that the cellular system gives 
an unnatural and monotonous life, that the prisoner is simply 
secludedjfrom all temptations and separated from his fellow 
men; that the true object is to return him to society as a 
safe and sound member, and that therefore the English mark 
system is preferable to any other. Some further particulars 
will be interesting. The services of the chaplain, the school- 
master, and the scripture-reader are put into requisition, and 
with highly satisfactory results. One enthusiastic chaplain 
of the convict establishment told us that he considered his 
flock to be quite up to the level of an average congregation. 
The libraries contain good assortments of books of the most 
varied kind. Prisoners will be able at times to discuss Mill 
and Darwin. They have at times made considerable progress 
in mathematics and languages. There is no doubt about the 
fact that many hundred prisoners have come in who had no 
knowledge of a useful trade, and could not read or write, and 
have left the prison pretty fairly educated and capable of 
earning their own livelihood. Each prisoner has a card on 
which he exactly notes the progress which his marks make 
towards the remission of his punishment. Each prisoner has 
a right to put down his name daily before the governor, and if 
he is dissatisfied with the decision of the governor, he may 
appeal to a director to reverse that decision. An inquest is 
held over every criminal who dies in a convict prison. It is 
alleged, however, that however well the system looks on paper, 
in practice it works somewhat differently, and presses with 
undue hardship on many criminals. We have before us three 
works written by convicts, and on several occasions they have 
made speeches in the dock or written letters to the news- 
papers—e.g., ‘The Globe,’ evening daily paper—well deserving 
of attention. 
It is quite worth while to examine the interior life of 
a convict prison and the experiences of convicts described 
by themselves. We do so in no spirit of hostility to the 
system, which is based, we are convinced, in the main, on 
sound and humane principles. All the prosperous advance 
which has been made in our penal system is the result of 
vigorous criticism and investigation. The Parliamentary Com- 
mission appointed in 1878 has examined and reported on the 
whole subject. The previous Commission was appointed seven- 
teen years ago, and to some extent was inimical to the convicts. 
It met in a moment of panic caused by the numerous garotte 
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lowest limit of imprisonment; the dietary table was revised 
unfavourably for them, and it was no longer possible for them 
to accumulate large gratuities by the time they were released. 
Before the Commission of 1863 convicts might leave prison 
with thirty, forty, or even eighty pounds in their pockets. 
The result was that our penal system seemed as little deter- 
rent as transportation had been. The Commissioners, while 
upholding Sir Joshua Jebb’s system generally, departed from 
the principle of benevolence which very largely ruled it. No 
gratuities are now possible beyond those of four pounds. It 
is now time that the results of this alteration should be tested. 
Considering how much a barbaric severity has been the 
opprobrium of British law in past times, it is a matter of con- © 
gratulation that the Commissioners have seen their way, con- 
sistently with their duty and public policy in reforming the 
offender and deterring others from crime, to suggest some 
further amelioration in their condition. 

The convicts themselves have had a great deal to say, and 
have said it with ability and earnestness. A book by one of 
their number, entitled ‘ Five Years’ Penal Servitude’ has re- 
cently attracted a large measure of public attention; and a 
previous work by another convict, entitled ‘Six Years in the 
Prisons of England’ seems to us to deserve, though it hardly 
received, some degree of popularity. We think that some of their 
complaints required attention, and that there is some value in 
their suggestions. A number of years ago two works appearea 
by ‘A Prison Matron’ which give a very vivid and life-like 
idea of a female prison under all its stereotyped conditions. 
Her books occupy a middle position between those of the 
prisoners and the governors of prisons. It is very curious 
and interesting to compare the writings of the prisoners 
themselves with those of prison directors, prison governors, 
and prison philanthropists. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the convict who 
writes the story of ‘ Five Years’ Penal Servitude.’ We do not 
lay much stress on his assertion that he was the victim of 
misfortune rather than of crime. But it is quite clear that in 
his case the penalty speedily taught a sharp lesson, and 
though he earned a year’s remission by good conduct, he 
might with perfect safety to the country have been liberated 
even at an earlier date. It is curious to observe, however, 
in his narrative, which undoubtedly is authentic, that he is 
only imperfectly informed on the subject generally, and is not 
even fully acquainted with the details of Dartmoor prison, 
where he resided for the longer part of his sentence. In fact, 
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@ convict’s field of vision is very much limited to his cell and 
workshop. For instance, he does not at all understand the 
climatology of Dartmoor. He speaks of the climate as hor- 
rible, but, in fact, it is famous for its healthiness. The natives 
say that a case of consumption is never known among them. 
He thinks the country a terra incognita ; but the artists and 
tourists, to whose notice he recommends the district, already 
gather in considerable force, as has been often testified on the 
walls of the Academy. He speaks of the governor’s pew, 
by which he means a gallery which on Sunday often contains 
a large general congregation. Dartmoor is the only prison 
where communicants from the congregation stay to partake 
of the communion at the same time as the convicts. While 
the prison conduct of a large number of communicants is 
most hopeful and satisfactory, we regret to find that in one or 
two works considerable doubt is thrown on the conduct of a 
good number. The chief complaint which the writer makes 
is against the character of the warders. Some prison authori- 
ties have indignantly repelled the assertion made against the 
character of these officials. It is of course hard that a 
general body of deserving men should suffer for the faults of 
a minority ; but we are afraid that the writer really hits a 
blot in the convict system. There is no doubt that there is a 
certain amount of communication between the inside and 
outside world. Tobacco, in spite of the most stringent regu- 
lations, is found to an inconceivable extent in fhe prisons; 
in fact, there is a regular tariff for it at about a shilling an 
ounce. Wine also contrives to travel from the infirmary to 
the distant wards. This of course implies the presence 
of gold and silver among the prisoners. It is a curious 
circumstance also that two years ago the houses both of 
the governor and the chaplain of Woking, although supposed 
to be surrounded with a cordon of guards, were burgla- 
riously entered and a large amount of plate abstracted. This 
circumstance may well afford matter for meditation to the 
Board of Directors. Above all, we have the consentient 
evidence of several writers who may be supposed to speak 
truthfully. The writer who endured ‘Five Years,’ the ‘ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man’ who last describes ‘ Convict Life,’ and the 
writer who had ‘Six Years,’ substantially agree in their 
allegations. Their evidence is the more emphatic as they 
always speak with gratitude ofa kind-hearted and considerate 
warder. It must be remembered that these warders, as a 
rule, are drawn from a low class of men. The exception is 
that in many families the office of gaoler is almost an here- 
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ditary business. Indeed, many of the warders appear to be 
hardly a shade better off than the prisoners. Their hours 
are as long and the discipline is quite as strict. Indeed, the 
case of one warder is mentioned who had a wretched home, 
and had often to lose his meals through an unpunctual wife, 
which was distinctly harder. The Parliamentary Committee 
has examined minutely into this matter, and on the whole 
they give a verdict favourable to the warders. An obvious 
improvement is to secure a better class of men by improving 
their position — giving better wages, shorter hours, and 
longer holidays. Though the warders, ‘dressed in a little 
brief authority,’ may sometimes abuse their power, it is hardly . 
right that the convict should be able with some glee to point 
to the fact that the warders are as badly off as themselves. 
The writer of ‘ Five Years’ Penal Servitude’ has the honour 
of being repeatedly quoted by the Parliamentary Committee. 
He commences his narrative at Newgate, which is not a penal 
prison, but where unconvicted men have experienced much of 
the severity of penal servitude. There are obvious blots in the 
Newgate system to which the City authorities should attend, if 
they wish to justify their raison d’étre. Under the action of Mr. 
Cross’s new Prison Act, persons only detained for trial will, 
in most prisons, receive more considerate treatment. After 
sentence he was transferred to Millbank. His account of 
Millbank is superficial, and evidently dates some time back. 
He does not appear to be acquainted with the changes that 
have taken place here, or at his other prison on Dartmoor. 
Here Major Arthur Griffiths’: work ought to be compared, 
which gives a full account of Millbank prison, which has a 
history second to Newgate alone. It is the vast gloomy pile 
—so vast that even warders have been known to lose their. 
way in it—fronting the Thames near Vauxhall Bridge. This 
prison will always be associated with the name of Jeremy 
Bentham. The philosopher had devised the plan of the 
Panopticon, by which prisoners should live under a system of 
incessant inspection. Bentham was ready to enter into a 
compact with Government to erect the building and to main- 
tain the convicts. It is said that George the Third’s personal 
hostility to Bentham led to the dismissal both of his services 
and the scheme of the Panopticon, but not until he had pur. 
chased from Lord Salisbury a portion of Tothill Fields for 
what was then called the ‘ Penitentiary.’ The prison is asso- 
ciated with many experiments in penalties and philanthropy, 
with the labours of Sir Samuel Romilly and the active benevo- 
lence of Mrs. Fry. Millbank is to come down, and its site 
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will command an immense sum. Having a physical infirmity, 
he was assigned a lighter kind of work, which made things 
much easier for him. His narrative, as a whole, gives the 
more favourable side of penal servitude, and shows how much 
may be gained by diligence and good conduct. From Mill- 
bank he was transferred to Dartmoor. It had been a matter 
of great anxiety to him to which prison he should be trans- 
ferred, Dartmoor being one of the more popular, and Chatham 
being apparently the least popular of the whole. At this 
oint he tells us an extraordinary story. Prisoners have been 
own, at the moment of transfer from the authorities of one 
gaol to another, adroitly to change their cards, so that a 
short-sentence man takes the place of a long-sentence man. 
It must be a matter of surprise that a short-sentence man 
should consent to undergo the heavier penalty. But he has 
probably a full conviction that he will soon find his way back 
to prison, and the man he has befriended may himself have 
rich friends who will give important help to his family. 
The love of family is often the sole remaining tie which binds 
the convict to the outer world. 

The convict author gives an account of his own transfer from 
Millbank to Dartmoor. The removal from one convict gaol to 
another gives the convicts a glimpse of the busy world from 
which they are secluded. They watched eagerly the sights 
and sounds of the streets as they were conveyed to the Great 
Western Station at Paddington. People on the platform 
crowded round the carriage windows to take note of the motley 
crew who urgently begged them, and not in vain, to give them 
some tobacco. ‘Then came the down journey to Plymouth. 
At Plymouth they changed carriages and proceeded to Tavis- 
tock. They were then within five or six miles of their desti- 
nation. They descended from their cars, and walked part of 
the heavy uphill way. To men who had been immured in a 
metropolitan prison for many months the pure moorland air 
and the magnificent Devonshire prospect must have been, 
even under their sad circumstances, an exhilarating one. 
Only to a Cockney taste could the wild, free scenery of 
Dartmoor appear depressing or® uninteresting. We have 
known most hardened characters burst into tears at the sight 
of beautiful scenery. When they were safely lodged at 
Prince’s Town all the men were stripped ‘ naked as Kaffirs,’ 
to be examined by the doctors. ‘When a man enters a 
prison’s walls he must leave every feeling of decency, modesty, 
or shame outside.’ The hair was cropped ag close as possible. 
The warders can at any time order a man’s hair to be cropped. 
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‘I have known a warder call a man out every night for a week 
to be cropped.’ He was sent to a tailor’s shop, the lightest 
work at Dartmoor, as work in ‘ the bogs’ is the heaviest. At 
Dartmoor the gardeners are a privileged gang, enjoying many 
privileges. The prisoner made the wise resolution of deter- 
mining to adhere strictly to the rules. The man in the next 
cell knocked with a view of getting up a conversation, but he 
remained silent. He found that his warder had formerly been 
a sergeant-major in the Royal Marines, and he thinks that old 
soldiers make the best prison officers. The beds were warm 
and comfortable ; men from the agricultural districts told him 
that they had no such bed and fare at home as they had in 
prison. Nevertheless, we have never heard of any convict who, ~ 
like the captive of the Bastile, preferred his prison to his 
home. But while the food is sufficient for many, there are 
many whom it does not satisfy; these often contrive to get 
surplus food from their less hungry comrades, often in ex- 
change for tobacco to be chewed, and sometimes they are 
glad of candle-ends and garbage to eat. The convicts are 
called at 5.30 a.m.; their first work is to clear their cells; 
in summer breakfast is over by 7.30 a.m., and they are then 
marched to chapel. Their labour terminates at an early hour, 
five or six in the evening. A prison chapel is a curious sight; 
and warders are perched on raised seats, intermixed among 
the convicts, and beneath the gallery is the civil guard with 
loaded muskets. After service each man went off to his gang. 
There is also exercise in parade, in which men contrive to 
make friends, and to keep together as much as possible. He 
was told to exchange his cell for an association-room. He 
thought he would prefer keeping his cell, and so he told the 
governor, but the governor refused the required permission, 
telling him that he would certainly prefer the association- 
room, and so it proved in the issue. Hach of these associa- 
tion-rooms at Dartmoor has accommodation for sixty-eight 
prisoners. All these washed together in one trough. It was 
not, however, so bad as it sounded, as through several taps 
the water flowed out as fast as it flowed in. The rule now 
is that each man has fresh water. One cheering fact which 
he mentions is, that there was always a considerable body 
of men who, despite the risk of any sneers or gibings from 
their fellows, always said their prayers. A strict regula- 
tion-time is allowed for prayers, which is not to exceed five 
minutes. A contrary fact is, he again and again received 
suggestions and invitations, so soon as he might be liberated, 
to join in skilful, nefarious plots foreboding no good to the 
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community. His bed was in a corner by a window, from 
which he could see the prison grounds, and, by climbing on a 
table, he had a delightful prospect of the green shrubs of the 
prison garden. He was made clerk to the clerk of the works, 
and came to have more authority and influence than many of 
the prison officials. One part of his duty was to give out 
stores, and to keep people out of the store-room. He declares 
that very many of the warders and assistants were no more 
honest than the men that they were placed in charge of. 
Beyond a curious prison garb, which made him look like a 
macaw, there was much which almost eliminated him from 
the condition of a convict. He roamed pretty well at will 
about the prison.. His chief in the office treated him with 
the courtesy due to a brother official, He had the use of a 
good fire, and was able to read the morning newspapers. 
The writer naturally felt acutely the ignominious circum- 
stances attending his discharge. He says that there is no 
other matter which more requires revision from the autho- 
rities than this. The prison authorities, instead of furnishing 
him with a serviceable suit of clothes, give him a suit of 
shoddy, which stamp him as convict, the market value of 
which is six shillings, and which is generally sold directly. 
‘I doubt if any Jew slopshop in London makes up such per- 
fectly worthless stuff. It is the very commonest shoddy 


imitation of tweed, with a twill or pattern printed on it, to . 


make it look like a common Yorkshire tweed.’ Of course it 
would be a great help to a prisoner, in his difficult ascent 
from Avernus, if he were furnished with substantial, useful 
clothes. These are frequently given by that excellent insti- 
tution, the Prisoners’ Aid Society. The London prisoner is 
taken to town handcuffed, as if he had just been arrested, 
instead of being on the point of release. A special railway 
ticket is taken for him as a convict. Before leaving he is 
photographed, and his carte-de-visite supplied to various 
police officers. As our readers have so far followed the per- 
sonal narrative, we may quote the conclusion of it. 


On obtaining my liberty, I went as fast as a four-wheeler could 

me, where I had appointed decent clothes to be sent tome. These I put 
on, glad to get once more into the habits of civilization. I then walked 
straight to the chief office in Whitehall Place—not the Scotland-Yard 
entrance—reported myself, and stated my intention to leave England. 
In a few days the Channel was crossed, and when my twelvemonths’ 
ticket was expired, I had the satisfaction of tearing it up, and dropping it 
overboard, as I returned again to England to endeavour to resume my 
place among friends and society. A monthly report to the police in my 
case meant absolute ruin, and I took good care to avoid it. 
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The main value of the other works which we have mentioned, 
the ‘ Six Years in the Prisons of England’ and ‘ Convict Life,’ 
is the amount of corroboration which it affords to the author 
of the ‘Five Years.’ The writer of the ‘Six Years’ was a 
man of some mark and use in the world; being a corre- 
spondent of Mr. Cobden’s ; having received a commemoration 
medal and a letter of thanks from M. Rouher, and a similar 
letter from the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil for Trade. On many points the evidence of these three 
writers coincides, and under such circumstances they pre- 
sent matters which well deserved consideration from the 
Committee, as charges against the system requiring careful | 
examination. We have already mentioned those against the 
warders. Cases are given in which men have had their 
health broken, and have even died through the barbarity 
of warders. Cases very rarely occur in which a dying 
convict is permitted to go out and die at home. We do 
not perceive any distinct charge against full medical offi- 
cials, but cases are alleged in which their assistants have left 
them for hours to acute suffering which they might have 
remedied at once. Even the chaplains are sometimes at- 
tacked ; at least, unfriendly criticism is passed on the line of 
conduct they have thought fit to adopt. One great misfortune 
of the system is that the wives of convicts are liable to be led 
astray. The complaint is made that a chaplain would not in- 
terfere in such a case where he might have done great good, 
for fear of offending against the letter of the prison rules. 
We once heard a prison chaplain preach to the convicts on 
the text, ‘Take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself.’ There was some 
little irony in such a text. There was nothing which the con- 
victs would desire more than to have the chance of taking 
thought for the morrow. Otherwise we are glad to notice that 
the gratitude evinced towards the chaplain is frequently of an 
intense and earnest kind. In reference to governors and direc- 
tors, the complaints practically resolve themselves into the 
lack of individualization. The word of a warder is at once 
taken against a prisoner without in all cases an adequate in- 
vestigation. There is very little attempt made to study the 
special history or peculiar idiosyncrasy of the individual. It 
is in this respect, as Canon Mozley pointed out in his admirable 
sermons, that Divine government mostly differs from human 
government. Society looks at the mass and at the average, 
but Divine government looks at the individual. Now there is 
something hard and inflexible ina system. It is obvious that 
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work, clothing, diet, extent of supervision must indefinitely 
vary. The chaplain and the schoolmaster are able to adjust 
their teaching to different cases. The surgeon can interfere if 
a prisoner’s work is to heavy, or his flogging too severe. But 
it does not appear in the case of the higher authorities of the 
prison that there has been much effort to deal with separate 
cases on their merits. Yet Sir Joshua Jebb, whose great 
merits as a prison legislator are unduly overlooked in these 
days, laid emphatic stress on the principle of individualization. 
The late Miss Carpenter also, whose writings on this subject 
are eminently deserving of attention, states the condition of 
the problem as the combination of a wise, firm discipline with 
a benevolent spirit of administration. It seems to us that the 
system might be made a little more elastic, and thus each case 
might be treated more upon the merits. In order to do this, 
a considerably larger staff of warders would be necessary— 
one warder to a dozen men would not be too much, and this 
would help to remedy the other evils alleged in respect to 
warders. ‘The Merchant,’ who has given us the story of his 
six years, gives us an impression that he lost a limb and might 
have lost his life through a want of discernment on the part 
of the officials. 

The book by the ‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man’ is much inferior in 
literary skill and in general interest to the ‘Five Years’ 
Narrative.’ We believe that this writer was one of the wit- 
nesses examined by the Commissioners. All the convict 
authors write, not unnaturally, with a certain amount of 
bitterness and exaggeration. All show a considerable igno- 
rance both of their own prisons and also of the larger prin- 
ciples and details of the general subject. All are very severe 
upon their brother convicts, for whom they recommend closer 
confinement and severe floggings. This writer is so ill- 
acquainted with the details that he supposes that the works 
at Portland are carried on at an immense loss, whereas they 
realize a profit to Government. He makes a number of 
remarkable assertions respecting the extent to which the 
bribing of warders is carried on. Each literary convict 
believes that his is an exceptionally hard case; but, without 
wishing to speak with unkindness, we cannot but think that 
a long course of moral deterioration preceded their graduation 
in crime, and the multitudes of ignorant convicts, if they had 
enjoyed their advantages, would have escaped their fate. 

We note one or two more points in the Five Years’ Man, 
which describe prison life and have an interesting relation 
to the general subject. It must not be supposed that his 
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sympathies are with the criminal class, or that he indulges in 

indiscriminate attacks on the system under which he received 
his sentence. Indeed, no one can read his book, especially 
the account of the comforts and immunities which he even- 
tually procured, without seeing that the severity of punishment 
is very greatly mitigated, and the prisoner is not deprived of 
some assurance of hope. He is of opinion that at Dartmoor 
neither its discipline nor the labour is sufficiently severe. He 
thinks that flogging might be employed to a much greater 
extent than is the case at the present time, when it is strictly 
minimized. He would have it administered in repeated doses 
to those who have incurred a second sentence. In the case 
of first offenders he would have the punishment short and — 
sharp. He thinks it is not worth while to spoil all a man’s 
chances by taking his best years, and subjecting him for a 
prolonged period to the contaminating influence of a convict 
prison. Then he makes the serious statement that he has 


. helped to prepare Blue Books himself, and that in many cases 


they are a ‘mere farce.’ If this remark is intended to apply 
to Parliamentary Blue Books issued by the directors of prisons, 
we must give it a distinct contradiction. Sir Edmund Du Cane 
claims that his calculations are as true and accurate as pos- 
sible, and no one can look into the subject without being con- 
vinced of the accuracy of his assertion. He makes complaints 
on subjects where the great majority of prisoners would be 
far less particular than himself, showing much alacrity in 
criticism. Then he tells how the doctor makes his rounds in 
the dinner hour. His assistant dabs a bit of ointment on a 
plate, and castor-oil is administered in the middle of dinner. 
One convict was so extremely particular. He was very par- 
ticular about tooth-brush, nail scissors, and liberty to wash 
his hands before dinner. He draws a very wide line of demar- 
cation between himself and the majority of convicts. He 
says— 


It has been my sad experience to have met at Dartmoor with creatures 
in human form who seem to be of a different species to ordinary men. 
They are mere brutes in mind and demons in heart. Were I to attempt 
to give any description of them, their crimes in the outer world, or their 
conversation and acts within the prison walls, the reader would cast 
aside the book with horror and disgust. 


A great deal of this volume, and indeed of all books of 
prison literature, consists of the narratives told by different 
prisoners to each other, and the curious stories of their lives. 
After making a liberal discount for a certain number of false- 
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hoods, it is difficult to avoid the impression that in many cases 
there has been a real miscarriage of justice. If this be so, 
there is a very strong case for a Court of Appeal in criminal 
cases, and perhaps also for permitting criminals to give 
evidence in their own behalf. The following brief extract 
gives us a complaint which is very often made, and for which 
some remedy might be devised— 


There was a young fellow told me once that he left prison with a year’s 
license from a former lagging, and he tried all he could to work ‘ square.’ 
His wish was to be honest, but the coppers, or police, would not give him 
half a chance. At every place he got into work they were down on him; 
and policemen would call on the employer, ‘Do you know you are em- 
ploying a discharged convict, sir? So-and-so, in your service, is a 
ticket-of-leave man.’ In nineteen cases out of twenty the servant either 
gets immediately discharged, or quietly receives notice the next day that 
his services will not be wanted. If the police would leave a ticket-of- 
leave man alone, so long as he was working or trying to work honestly, a 
great number would never return to evil courses. 


A few remarks may be made on the subject of the female 
prisons. These are now three in number—Millbank, Woking, 
and Fulham. One side of Millbank is devoted to military 
prisoners ; one side of Woking to male invalids; Fulham is 
entirely for women. Female prisoners make the worst 
convicts; they are often utterly unmanageable from first 
to last. In several matters their condition contrasts favour- 
ably with that of the men. The labour is not proportionately 
so severe, and their diet is proportionately better. In their 
case the dark cell has been abolished, and not too soon, for it 
had probably driven many into insanity. They have the 
privilege of spending the last six months of their confinement, 
before they receive their ticket-of-leave, in refuges and re- 
formatories sanctioned by Government. On the other hand, 
they appear to suffer more severely from prolonged imprison- 
ment than the men. There is one ghastly phenomenon com- 
mon in English goals, and not known in any other prisons in 
Europe, called ‘breaking out.’ This more nearly recalls the 
demoniacal possession of the gospel narratives than any 
other facts of which we have knowledge. This is explained 
with frequent and painful minuteness in several volumes now 
before us dealing with female life in prison. Such are the 
volumes published by a ‘Prison Matron,’ which contain a 
great deal of coarse, unpleasant truth, and which, we believe, 
have caused one or two useful alterations. The moral and 
physical nature alike becomes infuriate and debased ; reason 
and conscience, brain and nerve, all alike give way. Some- 
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times the poor wretches will tell matron or superintendent 
that they know they are going to break out, and almost sup- 
plicate that they may be put in confinement. It is generally 
found best to take them at their words. Some chapters in 
Major Griffiths’ work should be read in connection with the 
above-mentioned volumes. Some method of treatment might 
be devised whereby to lessen or get rid of such frightful 
morbid phenomena. 

The Report of the Parliamentary Commission is based on 
two immense Blue Books of some fifteen hundred folio pages 
of evidence taken before the Commissioners. These gentle- 
men appear to have done their work with patience, thorough- 
ness, and impartiality. The evidence is intensely interesting. 
To the statesman, the sociologist, the novelist these Blue 
Books might prove a mine of wealth. The evidence comes 
from all quarters: Sir Edmund Du Cane and various directors 
and governors of convict prisons; Mr. Justice Lush and Lord 
Baron Bramwell as judges; chaplains, warders, convicts, in- 
cluding those who have written on the subject in the press. 
No element of completeness and variety was absent. The 
Commissioners made formal investigation into the state of the 
prisons. On so thorough an investigation it is hoped that 
Parliamentary action will speedily be taken; and there are 
some particulars in which, without waiting for the action of 
Parliament, wise salutary reforms have already been institu- 
ted at once by the directors. 

If the report of the previous Committee was adverse to the 
convicts, the present must be regarded, on the whole, as 
decidedly favourable to them. At the same time there are 
various points suggested in this paper on which we had hoped 
that the Commissioners would have spoken, but on which 
they have thought it best to preserve silence. One reform 
recommended, which will require Parliamentary action, is the 
abolition of the singularly harsh law, which in the time of its 
passing was regarded as vigorous legislation, which demands 
a& minimum of seven years’ penal servitude for a second 
conviction for felony. It is no secret that the judges have 
felt themselves greatly hampered by this enactment, which 
has led at times to truly Draconian penalties. The greatest 
concession to popular feeling is the recommendation ‘ that 
arrangements should be made for the independent inspection 
of convict prisons by persons appointed by the Government, 
but unconnected with the convict prison department and 
unpaid.’ This would probably have the effect of introducing 
our old friends the ‘ visiting justices ’ into the convict prisons 
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- from which they have hitherto been jealously excluded. This 
recommendation was not passed without a vigorous protest. 
In the first place, it involves something like a vote of want of 
confidence in the present board of directors, who are acknow- 
ledged to have administered the prisons in a satisfactory 
manner and to have introduced various improvements- into 
the system. It is certainly introducing an imperium in imperio, 
setting up one authority against another, and would, perhaps, 
prove a very unsettling experiment for the restless convicts. 
It is possible, however, that this very great inconvenience may 
have compensating public advantages. The first and most 
important recommendation relates to the separating of the 
convicts. It advises that there should be a separate class of 
convicts against whom no previous conviction has been re- 
corded. As already pointed out, it is quite possible that in 
this apparently promising class there may be some of the 
worst criminals who have eluded well-deserved conviction and 
may be the worst contaminators of the flock; but, subject to 
the limitations of human powers and insight, this appears 
the best course that can be advised. However, before the 
report was issued the directors had made a great improve- 
ment by the extension of the system of silent exercise and the 
re-introduction ofthe probationary course in cases of habitual 
misbehaviour. Prisoners known to be badly disposed ought 
to be eliminated from the one-conviction class. Another 
recommendation is that prisoners convicted of treason-felony 
should be separated from the other convicts, and that imbecile 
prisoners should be placed in charge of officers specially 
chosen for their intelligence and command of temper. Another 
recommendation in the interests of the convict is that there 
should be a superintending medical officer appointed. It 
would be interesting to know whether the prison clergy receive 
adequate episcopal supervision. In the remarkable evidence 
of a late chaplain, who seems to have done his work very 
efficiently, their relations with the governor may become very 
‘strained,’ and the system of clerical ministration seems to have 
a tendency to degenerate into perfunctory routine. The 
evidence of Colonel Henderson, the head of the police, who 
at one time had charge of a convict prison, was very interest- 
ing, and showed that the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, 
was a thorough failure, and the Commissioners recommend 
that the Act ‘be amended in the manner pointed out by the 
Chief Commissioner of Police.’ The Irish Convict Establish- 
ment had at one time a decidedly higher character than the 
English, but the positions have become reversed, chiefly 
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through all the work falling on a single director. It is 
recommended that the famous prison at Spike Island should 
be abolished and that the Irish system be assimilated to the 
English. The Committee, on the whole, come to the con- 
clusion that ‘the system of penal servitude as at present 
administered is, on the whole, satisfactory ; that it is effective 
as a punishment and free from serious abuse.’ 

The last Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons is 
interesting as dealing in part with the Report of the Com- 
missioners. In some sense the directors were practically on 
trial before the Commissioners. They quote with satisfaction 
the language of the Commission, which we fully endorse— 
‘That the directors have carried on the administration of the ~ 
prisons in a satisfactory manner and deserve very great credit 
for the improvements which they have introduced into the 
system.’ While we fully agree with Sir Edmund Du Cane and 
his colleagues, that the public interest cannot be served ‘ by 
undermining the credit and position of prison officers and 
making them afraid to perform their duty strictly and honour- 
ably,’ we must still express our regret that neither Com- 
missioners nor directors seem to attach much weight to what 
we consider the proved fact that there is much that is very 
unsatisfactory in the system of warders. It is quite clear, 
from the evidence both of governors and convicts, that there 
is a considerable amount of traffic with the friends of prisoners, 
which can only be done by the agency of the warders. We 
are glad to see that the directors agree to give more food when 
required to labourers engaged in hard outdoor work, so we 
probably shall not hear of their drinking oil and eating 
candles, and have abolished the disgusting practice of ad- 
ministering medicine at meal time. In some degree they 
have seen their way to modify the practice of search, and 
they have also favourably considered the case of convicts who 
have lost marks through inability and not through unwilling- 
ness to work. The reforms indicated do not amount to very 
much, but the directors show, as it is only just to say that 
they invariably have shown the greatest willingness and desire 
to avail themselves of any suggestions. The Commission 
will have its use in allaying any uneasy feeling which may 
exist on the subject and has already accomplished some 
desirable objects. The real and vast difficulties of the treatment 
and diminution of crime rest with public opinion and with 
Parliament. We believe that the country may leave with 
— confidence the executive of the prisons in the present 

ands. 
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The prison directors call attention to the very important 
matter which was suggested by their own evidence, but is 
not mentioned in the report. This is the difficulty looming 
in the future, of finding adequate work for the convicts. 
Public opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, will not admit 
the competition of convict labour with free labour in the 
open market. The healthy and interesting farm labour on 
Dartmoor is almost illimitable, but ‘the works at Chatham 
and Portsmouth are now in that stage that if a decision is 
not quickly arrived at as to the future mode of employing the 
men now at these prisons, we shall find ourselves with these 
large bodies of men on our hands in prisons situated in the 
dockyards, and so constructed that the inmates must work 
outside their cells and with no such work for them to do.’ It 
would be advisable to anticipate this great difficulty, which 
more than anything else threatens the present system of 
penal servitude. 

Of course the question of penal servitude is not to be con- 
sidered by itself alone, but is allied with some of the most 
important interests of our social life. It is not only a matter 
of police, but of public policy and national morality. A few 
general principles may be indicated, on the lines of which all 
farther advance must be constructed. The principle of making 
our prisons recuperate their expenses should be further ex- 
tended. At present only three of the convict prisons show a 
decided surplus. A great deal more of the public work might 
be done in them. If the poor rocky Dartmoor country yields 
good results in farming, why should not the same excellent 
farming be applied to excellent soil? The cost of our convicts 
averages hardly eight pounds a head, while the cost of other 
prisoners throughout the country has been close on forty 
pounds a head. In old times a prisoner might have a 
county gaol pretty well to himself, and thus be a great 
expense to the county. One effect of Mr. Cross’s recent 
prison legislation has been to minimize the expenses of our 
goals and bring them all to the same level. The Habitual 
Criminals Act of 1869 will probably receive a farther exten- 
sion. Our worst offenders do not prove the worst criminals. 
The great distinction drawn by our prison authorities is not 
between those who have committed the greatest crimes, such 
as homicide and forgery, and the bulk of criminals, but be- 
tween those who show themselves amenable to reason and 
discipline and those who are utterly incorrigible. The worst 
prisoner of all is the confirmed London thief. We cannot 
limit the blessed possibilities of repentance and forgiveness, 
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but for the latter class there hardly seems a hope of per- 
manent reformation. It may be predicted in an immense 
body of cases with the greatest certitude that on their libe- 
ration they will return to crime and suffer a re-convic- 
tion. They have lost all power of self-control. They verify 
the Aristotelian process: the dxparéis become 
Incapable of self-control, they become unimprovable hy 

nalties. We do not go so far as some writers in think- 
ing that such incurables, for the protection of society and 
even in their own interests, should be confined for life. 
But police surveillance for those who are known to be irre- 
claimable should be perpetual; there should be a kind of 
cordon, and the State, following the analogy of France, might 
always find work for those who would otherwise sink into 
crime. 

A few further improvements may be hinted at. Not only 
the administration of the law but the law itself needs some 
adjustment. There is still a violent contrast between the 
light sentences imposed for offences of violence against the 
person and the heavy sentences for offences against property. 
The English law has been remarkable for its superstitious 
reverence for goods and chattels. Moreover, the inequality of 
sentences inflicted by different judges for offences of the same 
character is not calculated to increase the reverence for the 
administration of justice, and often causes convicts to bewail 
their luck. There is another matter especially which we 
trust will receive attention in the moral culture of the 
prisoners. There is good reason for supposing that a greater 
degree of intercourse might be permitted between prisoners 
and their families. It is hardly necessary that parents, 
children, or consort should be separated from the guilty and 
unfortunate but still beloved one by iron bars, as if from a 
caged bear, and that warders should be in attendance to over- 
hear or interrupt the conversation. A photograph must not 
be sent in a letter, or any item of public interest ever be 
mentioned. They cannot be visited in sickness or in the 
last hours, or at their funeral receive any tokens of honour 
and affection from relatives. Now it appears to us that 
everything which strengthens family ties must have a human- 
izing influence, and so far count for good. It appears to us 
that matters in this respect might be improved so as to 
materially aid the moral culture of prisoners. 

However, there are other governing considerations which 
belong to this subject. The nature of trade and employment, 


the sanitary state of a angen, the spread of educa- 
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tion, the social, moral, intellectual conditions, are all involved 
in this question of crime. Society should not forget that 
while it punishes the criminals, it is often itself the greatest 
criminal. The preventative system, the true law in all 
hygienic medicine, is also the true principle in moral disease. 
Jurists speak of the criminal age. According to Fouqué, the 
great majority of dangerous crimes is committed before the 
age of twenty-five. It is obvious that a great proportion of 
these cases, and also the cases of many who, by repeated 
lapses, harden into the condition of habitual criminals, if 
‘taken in the bud,’ might have been obviated by education 
and other salutary influences. It was the ingenious theory 
of the late Mr. Buckle that in all these things we are governed 
by a law of averages. This law was supposed to rule us with 
a rod of iron, and certainly it has received some remarkable 
verifications. But all the same, it is a law which we our- 
selves have made and which we ourselves can modify. 
Already the supposed law has failed, or is failing. While 
the population is increasing, crime is either at a stationary 
rate or shows a distinct decrease. As we improve the 
statistics of education, vigilance, and benevolence, we also 
diminish the statistics that represent ignorance, demoraliza- 
tion, and crime. It must be a matter of gratulation that the 
control of our criminals is now conducted with thoughtfulness 
and humanity, and that there is every disposition to proceed 
on the new and better course which Howard inaugurated for 
us. As we perfect the state of our convict prisons, the 
number of the convicts will be found in inverse proportion. 
F, ARNOLD. 


Art. V.—The Revolutionary Movement in Russia. 


HAxTHAvsEN, writing in 1847, said that Russia had nothing to 
fear from the revolutionary tendencies which threatened the 
other States of Europe, because its own ‘healthy internal 
organization ’—by which he means its communal land system 
—saved it from pauperism, and therefore protected it against 
the very possibility of entertaining socialistic doctrines. These 
doctrines had in the West been bred among the proletariat, 
the large class of society who had no property, no stable 
source of income, no steady employment, and no sure hope 
for the morrow; but there is no class of this kind in Russia, 
where, in consequence of the communistic system of land 
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tenure, every man has a right to his bit of ground, and has, 
accordingly, a certain guarantee against want, and Haxthausen 
not unnaturally inferred that since that particular condition 
of life had absolutely no existence in Russia, the political 
principles to which it gave birth could not possibly come into 
being there either. But at the very time he wrote, the revo- 
lutionary spirit had begun to move on the face of the waters 
of Russian society, and the doctrines of communism and 
socialism had drawn a direct stimulus from that very ‘ healthy 
internal organization,’ which he believed to be an impregnable 
bulwark against them. The first beginnings of the present 
revolutionary movement may be traced back to a remarkable 
group of young men of culture and social position in the city 
of Moscow, who, at the period when Haxthausen was exploring 
so successfully the institutions of Russia, were passing days 
and nights in high debate on history and politics and philo 
sophy, mourning together over the past development of their 
country, and under the influence of the romanticist writers 
and the Hegelian philosophy, dreaming dreams of a better 
destiny for it in the future. 
Up till that period the Russians had been, as Caadeff said, 
a people without a people’s history. The country had increased 
enormously in geographical extent ; it had developed immense 
military strength ; it had completed the centralization of its 
administrative system; and it had at length gained what was 
the crowning object of its ambition since the days of Peter 
the Great, a recognized place—it had reached even a recog- 
nized eminence—among the powers of Europe; but all this 
was a progress of the State alone, which brought with it no 
corresponding progress of the nation. The people were still 
exactly what they were centuries before the Romanoffs ascended 
the throne. Peter had, indeed, sought to leaven his people 
to some extent with the ideas and results of Western civiliza- 
tion, but his reforms were dominated more by the desire to 
catch the eye of Europe than to benefit the population of 
Russia, and the impulse which he communicated contracted 
itself after his day more and more into this narrow groove, 
and produced a state of society which was most unwholesome 
and mischievous. Under Catherine the one consideration 
which settled the fate of any measure was the question, What 
would be thought of it in Europe? and though she estab- 
lished great schools here and there in her dominions, which 
excited the admiration of foreign travellers, she frankly owned 
that she had no wish that such institutions should become 
more general ; for, said she to one of her favourites— 
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_ My dear Prince, do not complain that the Russians have no desire 
for instruction, for if I found schools, it is for Europe, where it is neces. 
sary to maintain our rank in public opinion; but if the day come when 
the peasants should be educated, neither you nor I could be able to retain 
our places. 


She sought to gain the importance of a European power 
without parting with the authority of an Asiatic despot; and 
for this double purpose it was necessary that the court and 
the classes that moved about the throne should be refined with 
the culture of the Western nations, whose recognition was 
courted; and it was equally necessary that the mass of the 
people should be left in the contented and loyal ignorance that 
raiseg no embarrassing questions. The result was a spectacle 
sad and ridiculous in the extreme. The upper classes, with 
Russian quickness, answered only too readily to the fashion 
prescribed by the court. They cast aside their native costume, 
and put on the plain, prosaic dress of the Franks ; they shaved 
off their Russian beards, and trimmed their whiskers like the 
English ; they abjured even their mother-tongue, and spoke 
in French. Half a century ago the Privy Council of Russia 
conducted its proceedings in French; many of the noblesse 
knew no more of Russian than a Highland laird may do of 
Gaelic ; and the whole educated class of the community was 
filled with a servile spirit of imitation of Western manners 
and culture. It was a proverb that if it rained at Paris they 
put up their umbrellas in St. Petersburg, for their eyes were 


always in the West. They strutted in their borrowed, and f, 


often very inappropriate glory, like negroes in boots and 
jackets, and treated their countrymen as an inferior race. 
They had, in fact, ceased to be Russian in interest or heart. 
The. people had become two nations, foreign to one another in 
language, in manner, in sentiment. But the results of this 
century of intellectual servitude were not all evil, and history 
will find for it a justification in consequences which were not 
designed to proceed from it, but which could not have so well 
come from anything else. Tt was a *prentice period, in which 
Russia got its intellectual start. It may be grotesque enough 
to swim on bladders, but it helps one often to strike out for him- 
self; and the Russian zeal for Western culture was poor in 
its motives and perverse in its directions, but it, at all events, 
brought the educated classes of the country fairly into contact 
with European ideas, which served to fertilize Russian life. 
It was impossible to learn the languages of foreigners without 
being touched to a certain degree by their thought, and feeling 
the impact of their intellectual freedom. 
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_ Now, fifty years ago educated Russia gave signs that this 
lesson had been learnt, that its juvenile period of imitation 
was drawing to a close, and that it was about to assume 
@ more independent position. A native literature began 
to arise, a new interest was taken in Russian history and 
institutions, and the younger generation was stirred by a 
strong reaction against the skin-deep Europeanizing tendency 
of the previous age. This tendency had never wanted its 
bitter opponents in Russia, but it had never till now been 
opposed by men who had themselves come under its influence. — 
It had been condemned by conservative landowners and ‘ old 
believers,’ who thought the world would go wrong if the year 
were reckoned from the first of January instead of the first of - 
September, and who counted shaving the latest subtlety of 
Satan. But now men who had bowed the knee to European 
culture themselves set their face against the false and slavish 
idolatry which it was then fashionable to pay it. They had 
merely drunk deeper of the Pierian fount. The Russians had 
formerly dealt with Western culture like barbarians who were 
not used to it; the new generation dealt with it like men who 
were civilized by it. They caught some of its spirit; they 
caught some ofits ruling ideas ; and among others, the prin- 
ciple of giving free play to the nature of things, which then 
enjoyed great authority through the romanticist writers; the 
principle of nationality, which has since changed half the face 
of Europe ; and the principle of historical evolution, which was 
then rising into ascendancy through the influence of Hegel. 

The coterie of young men in Moscow, of whom we spoke, 
felt the full force of these influences. Hegel in particular 
was to them as their Bible. Alexander Herzen tells us in his 
interesting autobiographic sketches how closely they studied 
everything which came from his pen, how they devoted nights 
and weeks to clearing up the meaning of individual passages 
in his works, and how they greedily devoured every new 
pamphlet which issued from the German press upon any 
part of his system. And as with the Bible, so with Hegel. 
They claimed his authority for the most opposite views, 
which had grown in their minds under other influences than 
his, but which they were eager to shelter under one of his 
general formule. Their differences grew more defined as they 
continued their disputations, and especially when they de- 
scended from the icy and uninhabited zone of the problem of 
knowing and being, and discussed the merits of catholicism, 
orthodoxy, and free thought, of autocracy and republicanism, of 
competition and socialism, of Russian and Western civiliza- 
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tion, they fairly parted into two, if not three, separate camps, 
which may be said to have developed into the three chief 
political parties in Russia at the present day: the Liberals 
or Westlings, the Revolutionists, and the Slavophils. The 
Liberals indeed existed before. They were general admirers of 
the institutions of the Western nations, to which they would 
gradually conform those of Russia, as far as possible. The 
Revolutionists and Slavophils, however, may be said to have 
taken their first origin in that cultivated circle. Alexander 
Herzen and Michael Bakunin were the leading minds on the 
one side, and the two brothers Kirieffski, Chomyakoff, the two 
Aksakoffs, Samarin, and Koscheleff were the leaders of the 
other. The two parties had hardly a single positive opinion 
in common, but they were knit together by certain inarticulate 
fundamental sympathies to such an extent that Herzen speaks 
of the Slavophils as nos amis les ennemis, ou plutdt nos ennemis 
les amis. ‘Their sympathies lay in their common attitude to 
the time. Both were confident that a new departure was at 
hand for Russia, and especially for the Russian people, and 
both therefore had a certain popular and democratic interest 
not then usual in Russia, although each would realize it in its 
own way. ‘The position of a political party can never be 
perfectly understood until we understand also the position of 
its opponents and its allies; and we may naturally expect to 
be better able to comprehend the nature of the present revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia, if we consider it in the light 
reflected upon it by the partly collateral, partly antagonistic 
principles of the Slavophils. 

The Slavophil is a mixture of the philosopher and the Jingo, 
intensely patriotic with an honest instinctive patriotism, 
which, in a just recoil from the shallow and servile European- 
izing tendencies of Russian society in the previous generation, 
has run to the contrary extreme, and idolizes Russian institu- 
tions because they are Russian, as much as people had before 
for the same reason despised them. The Slavophil, however, 
represents himself as being patriotic because he is first 
philosophical, and floats his nationalist views on general con- 
ceptions and principles drawn from economical science and 
the philosophy of history. Of all parties ancient and modern, 
the party which the Slavophils most resemble is that of the 
Pharisees in the time of Christ. When the Pharisees are 
stripped of all the misleading conventional notions which 
have gathered round them, they are simply a nationalist 
faction, who rose in a natural reaction against the Hellenizing 
tendencies of the court and officials, who insisted on a 
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revival of Hebrew customs, laws, and institutions in their 
original purity, and who swelled with thoughts of the great 
destiny that awaited their race. Exactly so with the Slavo- 
phils. They take the modern principle of nationality as the 
basis both of the foreign and the internal policy they advocate. 
Community of creed and language at once prescribes the true 
limits of states, and furnishes the true channels of the develop- 
ment of peoples. Their new Panslavist enthusiasm is very 
much old national ambition with a different war-paint on; for 
they are far from thinking that Russia ought to release her 
hold of the Baltic provinces because they are German, or the 
Swedish provinces because they are Swedish, but strongly 
insist that she should gather under her wing, as the chief - 
Slavonic and orthodox power, every tribe and family who at 
once speak a Slavonic dialect and adhere to the Greek rite, 
or for that part, do the one without the other. Their nation- 
alism is of more concern to us here, however, in its application 
to home politics. They hold that a nation is a thing which 
must move all together if it is to move at all, and it cannot 
move all together except in and through those common national 
forces and institutions which made it what itis. If therefore 
Russia is to have a future at all, it can only be by developing, 
instead of superseding, those social, economical, and eccle- 
siastical forms and peculiarities which have been the bone 
and muscle of its life for centuries. Russian civilization is 
not merely European civilization in a less perfect stage, but 
is something quite different in essence, and made up of different 
constituent principles, and it ought therefore to be left to 
work out its own evolution in its own way. Hence the 
extreme impatience with which they regard the un-Russian 
policy introduced by Peter the Great. They look upon it as 
a violent interruption of the normal development of the 
national life, and a diversion of Russia from her true mission, 
and they would if they could blot out the last century and a 
half of Russian internal history altogether, and restore every 
dot and stroke of the old Slavonic palimpsest. Their nation- 
alism goes so far as often to carry them entirely out of 
sympathy with the living nation of the present, and Herzen 
tells us that Ivan Aksakoff went about Moscow in a dress so 
national that people in the street took him for a Persian. 
Their aim is a return to the primitive purity of Russian life, 
before the breath of the West blew on it and blighted it. It 
was folly to think of their salvation coming from modern 
European culture, for that culture could not save itself. It 
was exhausted, sick unto death, and would certainly perish, if 
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the ancient veins of Russian civilization were not timeously 
opened to restore it. Instead of religion Western Europe had 
now only an anarchy of sects, and instead of social harmony, 
an anarchy of competition, and infidelity and a war of classes 
were loosening the whole fabric and preparing its downfall. 
But the Slavophils of Moscow have discovered in Russia the 
very principles it needs. The first and most important of 
these is a theological principle, which would build society once 
again on faith. It was the undivided Eastern orthodoxy to which 
the Slavonic peoples still loyally submitted their reason as to 
the one creed of Divine authority. The second is an economical 
principle, and it would knit society together again in mutual 
Jove and mutual deference. It was to be found in the Russian 
rural commune, which the Slavophils praise beyond bounds, 
as being free from the selfishness and class antagonism of the 
economical system of the West ; as exemplifying the humility 
of the Russian character, just as the European system does the 
pride of the European, and as effecting a perfect conciliation 
between love and freedom. Russia ought, therefore, to give 
up her servile dependence on the Western nations, for she was 
destined to invigorate their decrepitude by teaching them a 
‘new formula of civilization.’ While unimaginative Sir 
Archibald Alison was unable to conceive of any function Russia 
could perform in the world, but, like the old Huns and Goths, 
to be ‘the scourge of vicious civilization,’ the Slavophils 
were cherishing mightier dreams, and thought that so far 
from being the scourge of such civilization Russia was to be its 
redeemer. 

Now, in all this there is much that is extravagant, much 
that is erroneous, much that is, to say the least, somewhat 
contradictory of the Russian humility it boasts of. The econo- 
mical value of the Russian communal land system is a subject 
on which opinion is much divided even in Russia ; and as for the 
Eastern orthodoxy, a faith which is to be founded on a renun- 
ciation of the exercise of private judgment is certainly not 
worth having, and cannot contribute either to manly character 
or national progress. But underneath all these contentions 
of the Slavophils there is one idea which it is their lasting 
merit to have kept before the minds of their countrymen. 
That is, the idea that the people is more than the State, thatit 
has a unity, a continuous life, and a worth all its own, and 
that no development is really progress which does not carry 
the people with it and grow naturally out of existing conditions 
of their historical life. The very extravagance of their ideas 
has contributed to awaken a deeper historical, national con- 
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sciousness in the Russian mind, and to make men feel that 
Russia is not the court or the upper classes, but that what 
makes Russia Russia is its people, with their simple faith, 
their hereditary character, and their ancient institutions. 
The agitation of the Slavophils accordingly helped powerfully 
to swell that tide in the course of things which has within the 
present century made the common people of Russia an object 
of political interest, and, to a certain extent, a repository of 
political influence. Their principles have a directly demo- 
cratic tendency ; for while they are loyal to the monarchy and 
live for the great ideal of a Panslavonic empire under the crown 
of Russia, they advocate the institution of a universal national 


assembly, by means of which the genuine culture of the Slavonie - 


race can make itself felt on the government of the country ; 
and they are almost Socialists in their admiration uf the com- 
mune, and quote with pride the remark of Cavour, that the 
nations of the West have less to fear from the Russian arms 
than from the Russian communal system. They admired it, 
no doubt, mainly because it happened to be a Slavonic institu- 
tion, still their admiration of it gave them a point of rapport 
with the popular sympathies and communistic leanings: of the 
revolutionists. 


Except at this one point, however, ‘tevolutionazy- 


differed from every one of the positive views ‘of the Slavophiils; 
and Herzen’s criticism of their position is extremely just and 
vigorous. He says that it is neither more nor less than an 
idle attempt to make history go back, and that whatever 
opinion may be held as to the value of the movement i inaugu- 
rated by Peter the Great, that movement must now be taken as 
an accomplished fact, which had actually influenced Russian 
life for one hundred and fifty years, and which it was there- 
fore folly to think of treating as if it had never occurred. By 
doing so, the Slavophils were simply going out of harmony 
with the living nation of the present to enter into a useless 
sympathy with the cold bones of a nation dead and buried 
centuries before. They spoke of returning to the people, but 
they took the wrong method of effecting a union with the 
people. Instead of trying to bring the people up to the level of 
intelligence they had reached themselves through the aids of 
modern culture, they sought rather to accommodate their own 
intelligence to the lower standard of the people. They would 
abjure | the freedom of Western science and submit their intellect 
to the authority of a stagnant church, whose principles are 
neither necessary nor serviceable for the development of Sla- 
vonic society. He condemns their religious intolerance, and 
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he condemns still more strongly their exclusive patriotism, 
their ‘Judaic sentiment of national pre-eminence,’ and their 
‘aristocratic pretension to purity of blood.’ He acknowledges, 
however, that they did valuable service in drawing public 
attention to certain elements in the national life which were 
being smothered under an artificial civilization, and he par- 
ticipates in their admiration for the artel, or labourers’ 
association, and the commune, though he thinks that they for- 
get that in regard to such institutions the great thing is not to 
maintain them in the frigidimmobility of Asiatic crystallization, 
but on the contrary, to adhere to their fundamental principles, 
and then allow considerable freedom and flexibility in apply- 
ing them to the new requirements of the time. Moreover, he 
rejects entirely their partiality for the Czardom. He holds 
that socialism and despotism exclude one another, that there 
is no via media, such as they think of, which shall allow fair 
room and play for both; that despotism isa thing of the past, 
which cannot much longer endure, and that Socialism is the 
system of the future. In introducing this new era Russia 
might play a leading part, because Russian society was already 
¢dé°suth: an important extent constituted on a socialistic basis. 
He has‘ab- particular. wish that in that event Russia should 
vermin Russis.. ‘Ox the contrary, he is a cosmopolitan com- 
thunigt.. He would abolish the Byzantine and all other 
churches, the Czardom and all other strong central authori- 
ties ; and would leave the world a cellular mass of petty 
agricultural and industrial communes, which might unite 
themselves if they saw meet in such federations as seemed 
convenient. 

These opinicns found many adherents in Russia, where 
the educated classes had long been thoroughly pervaded with 
rationalistic tendencies, and were always ready to lend an ear 
to new movements of thought ; but they never came to a head 
until after the death of Nicholas. With him absolutism 
reached that almost perfect realization of type which things 
sometimes assume just before their decay. The fate of every 
interest and energy in great part of two continents was 
enchained to the one sovereign will of this ‘Emperor and 
Autocrat of All the Russias ;’ of him, and through him, and 
for him, were all things in his vast dominion ; and the whole 
life of his great empire lay flat and muffled before him, as 
under the oppressive hush of a Siberian frost. But with the 
disasters to his arms in the Crimea, the ice began to break. 
His rule had been so irksome that it overcame for the 
moment the patriotic feelings of his people, and every fresh 
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defeat his forces sustained was hailed in Russia with angry 
delight, as a humiliation inflicted upon the Czar, and was 
turned into an occasion for general complaint against his 
whole system of administration. His death, which occurred 
just as this storm was gathering, only gave it the freer scope ; 
and when it became known that his successor was inclined 
to grant some popular concessions, the rush of expectation 
joined with the long pent-up discontent to produce a general 
fervour for liberty and reform. 

The Crimean war, though a reverse for Russia, was by no 
means a national calamity. It rang out the old order and 
rang in the new. It was the beginning of the end of the abso- 
lute autocracy of the Czar. Had Nicholas triumphed in the 
Crimea, the Czardom would have been ramparted with such 
an impression of its military omnipotence as would enable it 
for many years longer to resist all disintegrating forces, 
whether of bureaucratic corruption on the one hand, or of in- 
creasing popular intelligence on the other. But his defeat 
abroad weakened his authority at home, and even had he 
lived he would have found it impossible to sway the destinies 
of all the Russias, as he had hitherto done, by his own 
solitary initiation. His son and successor had neither his 
father’s thirst for power nor his gift for ascendancy, and 
showed no disposition to contend against the course things 
were taking, and the result is that the Czar of Russia, though 
nominally an absolute monarch, has never since the Crimean 
war been able to exercise absolute rule. The ancient Czar- 
dom is virtually gone, for a Czar who cannot take any im- 
portant step without consulting public opinion, and who can 
even be compelled by public opinion into taking one against 
his personal will, is no longer the Czar of history, whose only 
rule is his own mere good pleasure. There is no regular 
constitutional limitation of his prerogative; but the press, the 
various political clubs and factions, and other organs of opinion, 
exercise an influence greater, perhaps, than if there were. 
The power which Herzen wielded by his ‘ Kolokol’ (‘Bell’), 
though wielded from London, between the Crimean war and 
the Polish insurrection, and the power Katkoff exercised by 
his ‘Moscow Gazette’ after the latter event, are probably 
unique in the history of journalism. 

The ‘ Bell’ began to sound at a time when men’s minds 
were peculiarly predisposed to listen to its peals, for their 
blood was moved by the general consciousness of their new- 
found liberty, and by the preparations for serf-emancipation, 


“for judicial reform, for local government, which were taking 
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place. <A spirit of blame, of change, of innovation was 
abroad, and society seemed disposed to moult every feather, 
and make all things new. The ‘ Bell’ chimed close with this 
temper ; it touched every fibre of it, and woke a thrill of con- 
cord in the common heart of the nation. It entered with the 
recommendation of a forbidden joy. Its name was not men- 
tioned above the breath. And this lent it not only interest, 
but weight. If anonymity adds to the importance of journal- 
ism, secrecy does so more, for it is more impressive to the 
imagination ; and a government prohibition reflects upon a 
newspaper the importance of the government which issues it. 
‘The ‘ Bell,’ however, had vigour and ability enough to have 
been influential anywhere. It was written with wit, with 
point, with literary power; it exposed abuses and attacked 
authorities with a freedom before unknown in the country; it 
spoke what most men thought, but few would venture to 
express ; and the consequence was that it was greedily read and 
zealously distributed everywhere. Contraband though it was, 
it found its way into the hands of all classes, and the extent 
of its circulation may be inferred from the fact that at a single 
fair at Nishninovgorod as many as 100,000 copies, which were 
supposed to have entered the country through Asia, were 
confiscated in one day. A solitary exile in London, Herzen, 
exercised for some years, from an obscure printing-oftice in the 
Caledonian Road, all the power of a formidable political 
opposition to the Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias. 
What was especially relished was his criticism of the govern- 
ament, and his free-handling of everything which had been pre- 
viously thought too sacred to be touched. He certainly con- 
tributed greatly to spread among the Russians a revolutionary 
and iconoclastic spirit, which demanded of every component of 
the established order of things that it should show cause why it 
should continue any longer to exist; and he gained a very con- 
siderable adhesion to his own peculiar opinions. In opinion 
he was a freethinker and a socialist, opposed to the political 
restraints of the monarchy, to the dogmatic restraints of the 
Church, to the economical restraints of private property ; and 
he hoped for a new earth, from which kings should be banished 
with all their quarrels, and in which liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity should reign together among a happy and contented 
people. For a time Herzenism became the rage, and com- 
munistic views ran some seasons of high popularity among 
the younger men of the educated classes in Russia, at a time 
when they had died down comparatively in France, and had 
not yet begun to shoot up to any extent in Germany. Her- 
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zenism had its day, and ceased to be, or at least, under the 
influence of new events, it changed its form, as other forces do; 
and after the Polish war we find the name of Herzen no 
longer the power it was, and Herzenism attenuated into a 
movement which has also considerably altered its complexion 
under the influence of subsequent events, but which has since 
that time passed by the denomination of Nihilism. According 
to the representation of a recent writer, Herzen’s name lost 
its spell, because it was then for the first time pronounced. 
Although everybody knew that Herzen was the editor of the 
‘ Kolokol,’ no one had before ventured to name him in public 
as such, but now Katkoff, who differed from him entirely 
about the Polish rebellion, and saw that it was necessary for 
the Russian cause to impair the influence of the ‘ Kolokol,’ 
attacked Herzen vigorously by name. The mystery that sur- 
rounded his figure dispersed, and he became weak as other 
men. There may be some force in this, but the main reason 
for the decline of Herzen’s influence was manifestly the access 
of patriotic feeling which rose to meet the Polish insurrection, 
and which Herzen’s declared sympathies with the insurgents 
naturally repelled. 

The Poles, as one of the discontented elements in Russian 
society, had always been regarded by him as probable auxili- 
aries in contingencies of the future, and since their cause was 
besides identified with that of freedom, he threw himself into 
it with fervour. This step separated him irrevocably from 
the Slavophils, who had hitherto rather strengthened his 
hands in his assaults upon the existing order of things. The 
Slavophils had shared in the popular movements of the time 
so far that when the Polish war broke out it was at first 
doubted to which side their sympathies would be lent, but when 
Katkoff stood up stoutly for the necessity of supporting the 
Czar out and out, in defending the integrity of his empire, 
in suppressing the rebellion, and in breaking the power of 
the Polish nobility, he carried them and the whole nation 


‘with him, and Herzen and Herzenism were for the moment 


discredited and cast into the shade. In the shade it bred 
Nihilism. The rationalistic and revolutionary spirit which 
got a body in Herzenism and a dwelling in the political 
ferment and disaffection of the time, was now, as it were, cast 
out of this dwelling, and wandered about without any very 
definite political shape or organization, a mere thing of evil 
and general destruction. 

We have various accounts of the meaning and nature of 
Nihilism, and they all agree substantially in their description 
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place. A spirit of blame, of change, of innovation was 
abroad, and society seemed disposed to moult every feather, 
and make all things new. The ‘ Bell’ chimed close with this 
temper ; it touched every fibre of it, and woke a thrill of con- 
cord in the common heart of the nation. It entered with the 
recommendation of a forbidden joy. Its name was not men- 
tioned above the breath. And this lent it not only interest, 
but weight. If anonymity adds to the importance of journal- 
ism, secrecy does so more, for it is more impressive to the 
imagination ; and a government prohibition reflects upon a 
newspaper the importance of the government which issues it. 
‘The ‘ Bell,’ however, had vigour and ability enough to have 
been influential anywhere. It was written with wit, with 
point, with literary power; it exposed abuses and attacked 
authorities with a freedom before unknown in the country; it 
spoke what most men thought, but few would venture to 
express ; and the consequence was that it was greedily read and 
zealously distributed everywhere. Contraband though it was, 
it found its way into the hands of all classes, and the extent 
of its circulation may be inferred from the fact that at a single 
fair at Nishninovgorod as many as 100,000 copies, which were 
supposed to have entered the country through Asia, were 
confiscated in one day. A solitary exile in London, Herzen, 
exercised for some years, from an obscure printing-oflice in the 
Caledonian Road, all the power of a formidable political 
opposition to the Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias. 
‘What was especially rclished was his criticism of the govern- 
ament, and his free-handling of everything which had been pre- 
viously thought too sacred to be touched. He certainly con- 
tributed greatly to spread among the Russians a revolutionary 
and iconoclastic spirit, which demanded of every component of 
the established order of things that it should show cause why it 
should continue any longer to exist; and he gained a very con- 
siderable adhesion to his own peculiar opinions. In opinion 
-he was a freethinker and a socialist, opposed to the political 
restraints of the monarchy, to the dogmatic restraints of the 
Church, to the economical restraints of private property ; and 
he hoped for a new earth, from which kings should be banished 
‘with all their quarrels, and in which liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity should reign together among a happy and contented 
people. For a time Herzenism became the rage, and com- 
munistic views ran some seasons of high popularity among 
the younger men of the educated classes in Russia, at a time 
when they had died down comparatively in France, and had 
not yet begun to shoot up to any extent in Germany. Her- 
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zenism had its day, and ceased to be, or at least, under the 
influence of new events, it changed its form, as other forces do; 
and after the Polish war we find the name of Herzen no 
longer the power it was, and Herzenism attenuated into a 
movement which has also considerably altered its complexion 
under the influence of subsequent events, but which has since 
that time passed by the denomination of Nihilism. According 
to the representation of a recent writer, Herzen’s name lost 
its spell, because it was then for the first time pronounced. 
Although everybody knew that Herzen was the editor of the 
‘ Kolokol,’ no one had before ventured to name him in public 
as such, but now Katkoff, who differed from him entirely 
about the Polish rebellion, and saw that it was necessary for 
the Russian cause to impair the influence of the ‘ Kolokol,’ 
attacked Herzen vigorously by name. The mystery that sur- 
rounded his figure dispersed, and he became weak as other 
men. There may be some force in this, but the main reason 
for the decline of Herzen’s influence was manifestly the access 
of patriotic feeling which rose to meet the Polish insurrection, 
and which Herzen’s declared sympathies with the insurgents 
naturally repelled. 

The Poles, as one of the discontented elements in Russian 
society, had always been regarded by him as probable auxili- 
aries in contingencies of the future, and since their cause was 
besides identified with that of freedom, he threw himself into 
it with fervour. This step separated him irrevocably from 
the Slavophils, who had hitherto rather strengthened his 
hands in his assaults upon the existing order of things. The 
Slavophils had shared in the popular movements of the time 
so far that when the Polish war broke out it was at first 
doubted to which side their sympathies would be lent, but when 
Katkoff stood up stoutly for the necessity of supporting the 
Czar out and out, in defending the integrity of his empire, 
in suppressing the rebellion, and in breaking the power of 
the Polish nobility, he carried them and the whole nation 
‘with him, and Herzen and Herzenism were for the moment 
discredited and cast into the shade. In the shade it bred 
Nihilism. The rationalistic and revolutionary spirit which 
got a body in Herzenism and a dwelling in the political 
ferment and disaffection of the time, was now, as it were, cast 
out of this dwelling, and wandered about without any very 
definite political shape or organization, a mere thing of evil 
and general destruction. 

We have various accounts of the meaning and nature of 
Nihilism, and they all agree substantially in their description 
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of it. The word was first employed by Turgenieff in his novel, 
‘Fathers and Sons,’ where Arcadi Petrovitch surprises his 
father and uncle by describing his friend Bazaroff as a Nihilist. 


‘A Nihilist,’ said Nicholas Petrovitch. ‘This word must come from the 
Latin nihil, nothing, as far as I can judge, and consequently it signifies 
a man who recognizes nothing.’ 

‘Or rather, who respects nothing,’ said Paul Petrovitch. 

Pris. man who looks at everything from a critical point of view,’ said 
cadi. 

‘Does not that come to the same thing?’ asked his uncle. 

‘No; notatall. A Nihilist is a man who bows before no authority, 
who accepts no principle without examination, no matter what credit the 
principle has.’ .. . 

‘Yes, before we had Hegelians ; now we have Nihilists. We shall see 
what you will do to exist in nothingness, in a vacuum, as if under an air- 
pump.’ 


Pypin says that Bazaroff is not a true or typical Nihilist ; 
but a considerable consensus of testimony goes to confirm 
Turgenieff’s representation of the character. Celestine tells 
us that whether Bazaroff be a typical Nihilist or no, he him- 
self personally knew many Bazaroffs in Russia in the decade 
of the sixties. Koscheleff, writing in 1874, gives a similar ex- 
planation of Nihilism. He says— 


Onr Nihilism is a thing of quite a peculiar character. It is not, as in 
the West, the result of long, falsely directed, philosophical studies and 
ways of thinking, or the fruit of an imperfect social organization. It is an 
entirely different thing from that. The wind has blown it to us, and the 
wind will blow it away from us again. Our Nihilists are simply radicals. 
Theirloud speeches, their fault-finding, their strong assertions are grounded 
on nothing. They borrow negative views from foreign authors, and re- 
peat them and magnify them ad nauseam, and treat persons of another 
way of thinking as absurd and antiquated people who continue to 
cherish exploded ideas and customs. ‘The chief cause of the spread of 
this (I will not say doctrine, for I cannot honour it with such a name, 
but) sect is this, that it imparts its communications in secret conversations, 
so that, for one thing, it cannot be publicly criticised and refuted ; and for 
another, it charms by the fascination of the forbidden. 


The same view of Nihilism precisely is presented to us by 
Scheédo Ferroti (Baron Fircks) in his very clear and thought- 
ful exposition and criticism of the movement in his work on 
‘L’Avenir de la Russie.’ According to him, Nihilism is 
neither the creed of a sect, nor the doctrine of a school, nor 
the programme of a party. There is nothing in it of the 
nature of a system of fixed opinions capable of being ex- 
pounded and applied, or of becoming in any sense the direct 
object of a propaganda. He represents it, like Turgenieff, as 
being nothing more than an intellectual temper ; or rather, he 
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goes a little beyond Turgenieff, and makes it an intellectual. 
distemper. It is a moral infirmity of contemporary society, 
and takes different colours from the different minds it attacks. 
It is, moreover, an infirmity by no means confined to Russia. 
All Europe is more or less penetrated with the Nihilist spirit, 
and every country has its Nihilists, though in Russia alone 
have they forced themselves upon public notice, and attracted 
the embarrassing attentions of the government. Nihilism is, 
in short, simply the critical spirit pushed to an extreme, and 
left without any belief in anything but itself. The character- 
istic trait of Nihilism, he says, is self-satisfaction, self-confi- 
dence without bound, and amounting even to a sentiment of 
admiration, mingled with surprise, for the lucidity of its own 
intelligence. The Nihilist believes himself superior to all 
thinkers past and present; rejects with disdain every result 
which human research has established, and admits nothing 
as true but his own arbitrary and infallible judgments. 
Nihilism is primarily a rebellion of the intellect against all 
authority, all that is accepted, all that is established, all that 
is sacred. It will own no superior, and brook no restraint. 
The Nihilist seeks to be his own God, king, father. He de- 
clares the authority of father over child to be as obsolete and 
objectionable an absurdity as that of ruler over people, or of 
Creator over creature. He seeks to dissolve state, commune, 
church, family; to break every band that holds things to- 
gether, because in doing so it limits their individual freedom, 
and to make the race a mass of atoms, each of which should 
exert the same unlimited freedom in action as the critical 
intellect exerts in thought. The political position of Nihilists 
is only a particular application of their attitude to things in 
general. They go beyondall other revolutionists intwo respects. 
In the first place, other revolutionists may entertain ex- 
travagant conceptions of the rights of man, and of the possi- 
bility of realizing absolute personal freedom under ordinary 
human conditions, but they always believed in the necessity 
of society, of one kind of definite organization or another, as 


the instrument of guaranteeing the individual in his rights. 


They never think, for example, of disputing the necessity of 
submission to the vote of a majority, or of respect to the 
majesty of existing law. They may attempt the impossible ; 
but Nihilists go further, and find beyond the impossible a more 
impossible still; and they would reject the tyranny of a 
majority as much as the tyranny of an autocrat, and would 
resent the external restraint of law as much as the external 
restraint of arbitrary will. In the next place, most other 
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revolutionists have some positive schemes of a renovated 
society, however imperfect they may be, which give a motive 
to their immediate work of destruction. The Nihilist is bent 
on nothing but destroying, and has no thought or notion of 
how he is to build up again. He knows what he thinks wrong ; 
whatever is is wrong; but he has no idea how it is to be put 
right, or whether in general there is so much as a right at 
all. He cannot be called democrat, republican, communist, 
or utopian of any kind or degree, for his one intent is to 
destroy the existing order of things, and he is content to trust 
to the chapter of accidents for a better. There was only one 
ositive element in the whole agitation. While they would 
ate everything in universal ruin, they raved about the glory 
and greatness of Russia which they expected to rise out of it. 
Russian society was at the time infected with a boastful spirit, 
whose naive extravagances are sharply satirized by Turgenieff ; 
and that spirit the Nihilists shared like all other classes. 
Men vaunted the military superiority of their country; they 
were ‘ numerous enough to bury their enemies with their caps :’ 
but what they chiefly prided themselves upon was their 
‘superior instinct ’—‘ the rich Russian nature ’—which was 
beginning to outshine the other nations in art, in literature, 
in music, in science, and all by force of inborn genius which 
had no need to take trouble. ‘Some young people among us,’ 
says Turgenieff, ‘ have discovered even a Russian arithmetic. 
Two and two do make four with us as well as elsewhere, but 
more pompously it would seem. All this,’ he adds, ‘is 
nothing but the stammering of men who are just awaking.’ 
Bakunin was the chief leader and representative of this 
phase of the revolutionary movement, and all we know of his 
principles bears out the view of Nihilism which has now been 
stated. In a speech at the Peace League at Berne in 1868, 
he demanded the abolition of the State, of all religion, and of 
all hereditary rights, and the absolute equalization of all 
individuals by affording them the same maintenance, the 
same starting-point, the same opportunities of education and 
culture, and the same means of industry. This dream of 
perfect equality was to be realized, not by means of laws, but 
by the essential nature of the organization of industrial 
society itself, in which every man would have to work with 
his head as well as his hands. This organization was, how- 
ever, not to be communistic. ‘Communism,’ says he, ‘I 
abhor, because it is the negative of liberty, and without 
liberty I cannot imagine anything truly human. I abhor it 
because it concentrates all the strength of society in the 
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State and squanders its strength in its service. I abhor it 
because it places all property in the hands of the State, 
whereas my principle is the abolition of the State itself. I 
want the organization of society and the distribution of pro- 
perty to proceed upwards from below by the free operation of 
society itself, and not downwards from above by the dictate 
of authority. I want the abolition of personal hereditary 
property, which is merely an institution of the State and a 
consequence of State principles. In this sense I am a 
Collectivist, not a Communist.’ Collectivism is apparently 
the constitution of society into voluntary productive associa- 
tions, and these are to originate by spontaneous action, and 
to endure without any external guarantee for the permanent 
enjoyment of their rights. This is, however, a consideration 
for the future ; the one concern for the present is to reduce 
society to a tabula rasa, on which the new order of things may 
be imprinted. ll existing social forms together must be 
swept away, and not a wrack left behind, lest it should 
become the nucleus that would eventually bring back all the 
rest. With these extreme revolutionary principles Bakunin 
combined a strong nationalism. If he would abolish the 
State, he would save the nation. He wrote from London in 
1861 that while his most ardent sympathies would still be 
directed to the liberation of mankind in general, he intended 
to devote the rest of his life exclusively to the interests of 
Russians, Poles, and Slavs. His nationalism is more logical 
than that of the Slavophils ; for, says he, ‘let us banish the 
Tartars to the East and the Germans to Germany, and let us 
be a true and purely Russian nation.’ It may be more 
logical, but it is not less selfish ; for they would make Russia 
een by Russianizing the foreigners, and he by expelling 
them. 

It is clear from this that Bakunin’s system was consider- 
ably different from that of Herzen. The latter was cosmo- 
politan, not patriotic ; he was a Communist; and he did not 
seek such a complete break with the past as his friend and 
successor in editing the ‘ Kolokol.’ He would make the 
rural communes of Russia the basis of his social recon- 
struction, only modifying them to suit modern requirements, 
whereas Bakunin would stamp out every vestige of existing 
arrangements. Herzen was left behind by the Nihilists. He 
neither approved of their peculiarities nor shared their 
confidence. He eventually quarrelled with Bakunin, and 
when he condemned Karakozofi's attempt to assassinate 


the emperor, he was denounced for doing so by both the 
NO, CXLII. 
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London and the Moscow committees of the Nihilists, or, 
as they mystically styled themselves, the ‘ Cosmopoetic 
Society of the Guardians of the True Lights.’ When seen 
in the ‘true light,’ Karakozoff was a ‘poet in deeds like 
Christ,’ ‘a true son of God,’ ‘a disinterested saint,’ ‘the true 
light that was made flesh and dwelt among us ;’ regicide was 
not murder, when committed to confer liberty upon ‘the 
people of God called the Russian people ;’ and Herzen was a 
‘traitor to the Creator and to humanity ’ for saying otherwise. 
These documents are cited by Schédo Ferroti, and while they 
bear out plainly enough his idea of Nihilism being something 
diseased, they seem to show that it was not so absolutely 
negative as he represents it to be. He takes no notice of this 
circumstance, however, and of course it would be wrong to 
base too much on an inflated mystical phraseology in which a 
set of ill-disciplined minds seek to vindicate violence. And it 
must also be remembered that Nihilism, on his view of it, is 
a thing which admits of many degrees, and that while the 
most pronounced type of it might be the best to describe it 
by, it might not be the only or the most prevalent one. 

If Nihilism in the days of Bakunin was what it has now 
been explained to be, we cannot be surprised to learn that it 
was confined to the educated classes, and among them to the 
young of both sexes ; nor can we have any difficulty in accept- 
ing the statement of Schédo Ferroti, that it was an intellectual 
disease with which it was morally impossible to infect the 
peasantry or any other uneducated men. A certain measure 
of education was its necessary condition, and a more perfect 
measure was its best and surest cure. Ferroti agrees with 
Koscheleff, that it was to be overcome effectually by intel- 
lectual weapons alone, by bringing it as much as possible to 
the light of free discussion. It did not, like German Socialism, 
take its rise in the experience of any definite economical 
evils, nor in an enthusiasm for any positive social plans, 
but partly in peculiarities of intellectual culture, and partly 
in political discontent, both of which were confined to the 
cultivated classes. But it will be difficult for Englishmen to 
comprehend how a movement so extreme and so destitute of 
all practical purpose should have found so much acceptance 
among any class whatever. This can only be understood by 
reflecting upon some peculiarities in Russian character and 
life. Nihilism could certainly not grow up in England, or 
perhaps anywhere but in Russia. 

In the first place, the Russians are in national character 
exceedingly impressionable, volatile, and naturally predisposed 
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to run into extremes. Diderot said they were rotten before 
they were ripe; and his remark lays the finger on a tendency 
which they undoubtedly betray. They are quick in taking up 
new ideas, engage themselves with nothing else for a time, 
and carry them rapidly to the utmost lengths they are 
capable of going. New movements sprout readily, run up 
into a rank growth, and go to seed. The comparatively large 
proportion of women among the Nihilists is partly due to the 
circumstance that they have a double share of this impres- 
sionable character—one as Russians and one as women; but 
it is partly due to the peculiarity that in Russia the women 


_ have much more independence and initiative than the men, 


for which Custine gives the reason that under bad governments 
they are less oppressed. 

A second peculiarity that must be remembered in trying to 
explain Nihilism is closely allied with the former, and, indeed, 
is partly its cause. It is the political and intellectual im- 
maturity of the Russian people. They have not the deepness 
of earth, the strata of deciduous leaves of ages of culture 
eand experience, the cumulative discipline of generations, 
which instinctively supplies correctives and counterpoises to 
partial or novel impulses; which accustoms men to go about a 
subject and about it, and calculate all its bearings; and which 
enables them to compare means with ends and one end with 
another. They yield to the whirl of every new movement; 
and they make no scruple about pulling down old institutions, 
because in their simplicity they think it is the easiest thing 
in the world to build them up again. A people which have 
been accustomed to the exercise of political responsibilities 
always learns moderation; but a nation which has never 
been suffered to do anything for itself, if it once rouses itself 
to revolt against this despotic overgovernment, cannot know 
where to stop, but will almost necessarily think that freedom 
means the absence of all restraint whatsoever, and not what 
it does mean—merely the absence of restraint of a wrong 
kind. This was the error of the Nihilists. The Russian people 
had never been permitted to acquire the political experience 
which could alone teach them that restraint, so far from being 
the antagonist, is the very condition of freedom, just as it is 
the banks of a river which seem to trammel it, that lend it 
all the freedom and force it possesses, and prevented it from 
perishing at its very birth in the ignoble thraldom of a 
stagnant morass. 

There are other circumstances in Russian life which have 
contributed to the origin of Nihilism, and there is one which 
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is mentioned by Schédo Ferroti and Koscheleff, and ought not 
to be overlooked. These writers believe that the arbitrary 
action of the Czardom and the bureaucracy has directly 
fostered the Nihilistic spirit by destroying all respect for 
objective law. No law was fixed, and therefore none was 
sacred. If general laws were laid down to-day they were 
repealed to-morrow, or were ignored and broken by the officials 
who were engaged in administering them. Herzen complains 
that the Russian government was ‘ infatuated with innovation,’ 
that ‘nothing was allowed to remain as it was,’ that ‘ every- 
thing was always being changed,’ one ministry beginning its 
work by upsetting that of its predecessors.’ Russia was not 
what the Germans call a ‘ Law-State,’ but a ‘Functionary- 
State,’ in which the people look for guidance and direction 
not to fixed laws established by a central authority and 
administered with unswerving fidelity, but to the arbitrary 
and changing decrees of the officials. Schédo Ferroti says that 
when the Russian people feel that their officials are disposed 
to be just, they never think of complaining of the power they 
exercise. But when they find rules and methods in constant 
flux, and cannot be sure from seeing a decree given to-day 
what kind of judgment will be pronounced to-morrow, they get 
naturally bewildered. They could not entertain any reverence 
for the sacredness of the law, when the only law they knew 
was the arbitrary will of constantly changing sets of officials, 
and thus the peculiarities of the imperial administration 
itself tended to encourage the rash innovating spirit which 
will wantonly break down without taking any heed as to how 
it is to build up again. This defect of the imperial system 
has only been very partially remedied by the judicial reforms, 
for the Third Section (the political police) still retain an 
unlimited discretionary power, by which, when they think it 
inconvenient to bring a suspected or accused person before 
an open court, they may condemn him ‘ administratively,’ 
without any trial at all. This practice was one of Mirsky’s 
main charges against the government at his recent trial, and 
he contended with great force that if the government could put 
a Nihilist to death without law, there was no reason why a 
Nihilist should not also put a member of government to death 
without law. Whatever may be thought of this argument, it, 
at all events, proves this, that the revolutionary temper has 
been nourished to a large extent by the action of the govern- 
ment itself. 

So far of Nihilism in its original purity. It was simply a 
destructive spirit, bred of the intellectual excitement of a half- 
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civilized people, and bent, in the sheer wantonness of intellectual 
contempt, on producing a general political anarchy, which 
would be welcomed as a durable state if it could endure, but 
was believed to be, at any rate, a necessary prerequisite to any 
better order of things. Nihilism has, however, changed its 
character considerably since that: time, under the influence of 
events, and has assumed a much more definite political com- 
plexion, and incorporated itself in a formidable political 
organization, with links in every rank of society and every 
quarter of the empire, with apostles who labour in season and 
out of season for its propagation, with martyrs who face death 
with impressive firmness, with a strong esprit de corps, a skil- 
ful management, perfect discipline, and unscrupulous methods. 
Russia has always shown a special aptitude for forming secret 
societies, but it has never given birth to any more formidable 
than those of the Nihilists. They draw their strength from a 
many-sided political disaffection, which has been steadily 
growing in Russia during the last twenty years and longer, and 
which must eventually end in a war of extermination against the 
bureaucracy ; and the attempts of the government to suppress 
them by main force have only provoked them to bolder action, 
and added to the general discontent from which they are fed. 
Large numbers of persons have been hanged for complicity 
with the Nihilist movement, and a Nihilist journal stated 
lately that as many as 17,000 individuals belonging to the 
revolutionary party had been arrested, deported, and exiled by 
administrative processes, for purely political offences during 
the last few years. The shocking attempts which Nihilists 
have made to assassinate the emperor and some of the officials 
have been made as deliberate reprisals for these administra- 
tive condemnations. They will not have these attempts 
counted murders ; they are not murder, but war. The Nihilists 
thus take up the position of rebels; they are rebels without an 
army, who make war with the means they possess, and who, 
working in darkness, and going about seeking what official 
they will next devour, bear a name at which the world turns 
pale, and which it covers with just execration. 

It is plain on the face of things that there is more than a 
mere diseased intellectualism here. The critical spirit is not 
the stuff of which such phenomena are made, and if Nihilism 
twenty years ago was really only a stronger infusion of the 
critical spirit than the Russian mind was able well to carry, it 
is certainly something else now. Its basis, its causes, its 
aims are at present mainly political. It has acquired much 
more of the nature of a party, andit has very much laid aside 
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its mystic character and adopted at once a more practical way 
of thinking, and somewhat of a more definite and positive pro- 
gramme. It has, in fact, virtually grown into social democracy, 
with the peculiarity, that it sets its chief interest, not as the 
parallel movement in Germany does, on the Socialism, but on 
the democracy. The causes which have wrought this change 
in the spirit of its dream have been, in the first place, the 
influence of German Socialism, which has risen by its side 
since 1862, and, in the next, the new political life which has 
developed in Russia itself during the same interval. 

The revolutionary movements in Russia and Germany, 
though possessing points of contact, are by no means to be 
identified. German Socialism is an economical movement 
among the working classes of the country against what they 
conceive to be the unjust tyranny of capital over labour. 
They have been taught to believe that while the wealth of the 
world is increasing enormously the labouring class, whose 
bone and muscle has made it, profits nothing by the increase, 
because, under a régime of unlimited competition, as that 
régime is explained by its own apologists, the labourer’s wages 
is fixed by an ‘iron and cruel law’ at the cost of his subsist- 
ence, and can never exceed that amount, however great the 
. product of his industry may be. They believe that they are 

thus deprived of their due share of the product by the capa- 
talists ; that they are hopelessly condemned to hover to and 
fro for ever on the borders of indigence, and that they cannot 
look for any improvement in their lot till the existing order of 
things is swept away. The great aim of German Socialism is 
therefore to effect a better distribution of wealth by means of 
a reorganization of industrial society. Russian Nihilism, on 
the other hand, takes, for a revolutionary movement, singu- 
larly little interest in the idea of a better distribution of pro- 
perty; its main intent is a better distribution of power. Its | 
object is political and not economical, and for the obvious 
reason that the burdens which are complained of in Russia 
are political. There is very little of the large capital in the 
empire to exercise any tyranny at all; there is no proletariat 
who have no capital of their own; and though the peasantry 
sometimes contend that they ought to have received more land 
than they have, their complaint is still political as much as 
economical, and directed against the bureaucracy, who had the 
decision of the matter, perhaps, more than the proprietors who 

-at present own the land. 

The burden Russia groans under is the autocracy of the 
Czar, or, what is practically the same thing—for it is its 
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necessary instrument—the bureaucratic system of adminis- 
‘ tration. Of all countries Russia, from its geographical extent 
and its thin population, is the worst adapted for being governed 
well by a centralized system, and yet no other country pos- 
sesses so centralized an administration. The natural conse- 
quence is that its affairs are ill administered. Its bureaucracy 
has all the usual faults of bureaucracies in an excessive degree. 
They are dictatorial, meddlesome, and corrupt in the extreme. 
Leroy-Beaulieu says that Russia may be described as a des- 
potism tempered by venality, for while nothing is exempt from 
State regulations and requirements, a certain alleviation of 
them may be always purchased by feeing an official. Even 
when a bureaucracy js righteously administered, it has a 
tendency to multiply the occasions of political disaffection, for 
the universality of the State’s intervention gives every petty 
grievance a political complexion, and ill blood which is else- 
where spent in other channeis turns its wrath straight upon 
the government. If students do not pass their examinations, 
or object to learn Greek instead of botany, their complaints 
run easily into sedition, and they declare war, as some of them 
lately did, upon ‘the Moloch of autocracy.’ But apart from 
all such effects of the system, the conduct of the functionaries . 
themselves has in this case given many causes for serious dis- 
content. Since the period of the reforms at the beginning of 
the present reign, they have become particularly odious, be- 
cause the reforms promoted the desire for-independence which 
was already waxing stronger and stronger in the breasts of the 
people, and because the bureaucracy, knowing that they were 
the beginning of a policy that could not fail in the end to 
overthrow their supremacy, set themselves to render these 
reforms as nugatory as possible. They thus added the sting 
of disappointment to the other reasons of popular disaffection, 
and heaped up only the more wrath against the day of wrath, 
which seems already to give signs of breaking. Liberty has 
been bestowed by the one hand and taken back again with 
the other. Perhaps of all popular institutions the most im- 
portant are a public and independent judicial system, a 
measure of local self-government, and a free press. The 
Russian people have received all these from the present Czar 
in name, but have been practically excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of their substance by the action of the bureaucracy. 
The judicial bench, the local boards, and the press, are all 
overridden by the restrictions imposed upon them in doing 
their duty by the discretionary power reserved in the hands of 
the central authorities. A judge who betrays symptoms of 
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independence finds his position made uncomfortable to him; 

and even trial by jury is turned into a mere make-believe by 
the fact that the government is not obliged to bring an ac- 
cused person to open trial at all, but may send him to Siberia 
‘administratively’ for State reasons. Then though all Russian 
subjects have been declared to be equal before the eyes of the 
law, the officials are practically treated as a privileged class. 
They are really subject to no legal responsibility, partly be- 
cause the condemnation of a State functionary would, it is 
feared, weaken the imperial authority of which he is the in- 
corporate representative, and partly because the bureaucracy 
have a class sentiment against bringing one another to 
punishment. The press may exist so long as it knows good 
alone of the government ; the moment it knows evil as well as 
good, it must surely die. The ‘ Golos’ was suspended at the 
beginning of the late war for merely hinting that ‘society 
ought to take a direct share’ in the preparations for such a 
national event; and it was only the other day punished by 
being denied the right of publishing advertisements for a cer- 
tain period, for merely reminding the public of the inconvenient 
circumstance that some leading ecclesiastical dignitaries be- 
longing to the sect of the old believers were still lying in 
exile on account of their religious belief, and suggesting that 
their release would be a fitting solemnity on the occasion 
of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of: the 
emperor’s accession. A freedom which you are legally allowed 
to possess so long as you do not exercise it only differs from 
no freedom at all in being much more embittering. The in- 
stitution of local boards was a reform of the first importance. 
It was beginning the growth of self-government at the right 
end. Jt is well to train the people in the practice of the art 
of administration in their own particular sphere before en- 
trusting them with a voice in imperial affairs through a 
nattonal assembly, and the contrary course has been a source 
of serious political evil in France. But these local boards in 
Russia have in reality no independent initiative, and obey the 
dictates of the State officials of the district. The reforms have 
thus excited hopes only to disappoint them; and Koscheleff 
says things are positively worse in Russia since the reforms 
than they were before them. 

The greatest reform of the reign was the emancipation of 
the serfs, and that has also made its contribution to swell 
the increasing desire for independence and the increasing 
discontent with the bureaucracy. It may be premature to 
estimate the economical effects of that measure, on which 
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opinion is at present much divided. There seems no reason 
to doubt but that many of the peasants are much better 
off than they were before, but there seems as little reason to 
doubt that many of them are much worse off, for the 
simple reason that they have made use of their freedom to 
become indolent and drunken. The communal system, too, 
while preventing pauperism, imposes limits on the energy of 
individual initiative which are unfavourable to production. 
But whatever the economical effects of that measure may be, 
some of its political effects, we are already in a position to per- 
ceive. One of its chief effects, if not indeed one of its chief 
objects, was to weaken the power of the landed gentry, the . 
class who were most inclined to play the part of opposition to 
the Czardom. Serfage was first introduced by Boris Gudonoff 
for the very purpose of increasing the power of the nobles, by 
whose assistance he ultimately climbed the throne ; and when 
Czar Nicholas before his death recommended his son to abolish 
serfage, he probably thought of it as a means of diminishing 
the power of the nobles, and increasing that of the crown, and 
it is certain that it was in this spirit that the reform was 
so zealously promoted by the bureaucracy. They saw in a 
free peasantry the best basis for the: Czardom and the firmest 
bulwark against the desire of the upper classes for more poli- 
tical freedom. In carrying out the details of the emancipation, 
and especially of the division of the land between the peasants 
and their old lords, the officials contrived, under a plea of 
protecting the interests of the peasantry, always to secure 
arrangements which were as favourable as possible to the 
peasantry and as unfavourable as possible to their former 
masters. They did so with the view of detaching the peasantry 

om the landed class, and of binding them firmly to them- 
selves ; and they were strongly supported in the course they 
ook by the Nationalist enthusiasts, who looked askance on the 
in-Russian upper classes, and expected the advent of the 
renuine Russianism of the future from the uncontaminated 
rthodox faith, and the ancient Slavonic customs and institu- 
ons of the peasantry. The bureaucrats vied with the Slavo- 
hils in their mushikophilism (mushik, a peasant), in their zeal 
or the interest of the peasant. They protected him every- 
here against the other classes, and backed all his demands 
ith undisguised partiality. The result was that they alien- 
ed the other classes even more than before, and yet did not 
atisfy the peasantry. For the latter, perceiving how things 
ood, were never tired of making fresh demands, which were 
pually granted, and occasioned fresh injury to the nobility. 
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The officials had, however, no idea of performing this service 
quite for nothing, and generally exacted a fee from the peasants 
to whom the benefit was rendered. Now the experience of all 
this iniquity on the part of the functionaries not unnaturally 
impressed the mind of the people with the conviction that law 
and right were nothing in the world in Russia, and that the 
favour or power of the officials was all in all. And as time 
went on they came to see that the officials now stood to them 
in practically the same position as their masters had formerly 
done. In other days their masters paid the taxes to the 
officials, and the peasants made up the amount to them by 
money or service, but now the peasants had to pay their taxes 
direct to the officials themselves, and they are often found 
sighing that if their masters ruled them with whips, the 
bureaucrats rule them with scorpions. The rule of the latter 
is more capricious ; it is not guided by any stable principle of 
law, or even by a fixed tradition ; it changes with every change 
of circumstances, and with every change of official ; and it has 
not the alleviation of long personal acquaintance which sub- 
sisted between the serfs and masters who dwelt among them. 
The consequence of all this is that a certain widespread dis- 
content has been bred, not only among that class of the F 
peasantry who want the industrial virtues, and are, therefore, 
grumblers by condition, but even among the better disposed ; 
and that, aswe are told by competent authorities, while the 
peasantry have not actually become Nihilists in any great 
numbers, and are perhaps not likely to do so, they are yet f” 
inclined to lend a willing ear to Nihilistic opinions. The 
loyalty of the peasantry has hitherto been the great strength 
of the Czardom. They have been always used to do as they 
were bid, as if it were not in the nature of things to do any: [ 
thing else, and they would have as soon thought of asking f* 
Heaven its reason why as of challenging the wishes of the f 
Czar. Anysymptoms of ill blood in such a quarter are there- 
fore highly important, and the main object of the Nihilist 
propaganda is to foment them, for the Nihilists know that 
without the assistance of the peasantry a revolution is simply 
impossible. As in Germany, the army is one of the chief 
spheres for the exercise of this revolutionary propaganda, for f°" 
in the army young men of all classes serve side by side, and idee 
the unsophisticated peasants return from their term of service fT 
infected to a large extent with the new leaven of free-thinkingf 
and sedition. 
We have thus seen that two processes have for many years 
been at work in Russia, which have tended to develop between 
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them an independent public opinion, and to arm it with 
energy and power enough to influence the course of affairs. 
In the first place, partly from the operation of general causes 
and partly from the direct agitation of the Slavophils, the 
people have slowly been awaking to a genuine national con- 
sciousness, to a feeling of itself as a nation distinct from the 
government that rules it. In the second place, a certain 
positive disaffection with the powers that be has been long 
ripening among almost every class of the population, and 
forms the general basin from which the clouds of revolutionary 
sentiment arise. Now the war with Turkey in 1877-8 greatly 
precipitated the development of both these forces, and, for the 
first time in the modern history of Russia, made the will of 
the people a felt power in the direction of affairs. The Czar 
and his ministers were opposed to going to war, for they 
knew the difficulties, military and diplomatic, which such a — 
step would involve, but the popular enthusiasm, excited by 
he Slavophils and the revolutionists, was too powerful for 
hem to stem, and in the end they were obliged to yield. The 


-. fnation had at last ventured to measure its strength with the 


emperor and had overcome. It had taken the bit in its teeth, 

and discovered that the hand it used to quail under had lost 
: fits cunning and given it its own way. An experience like this 
makes a landmark in national life, and cannot fail to have 
lasting and important consequences. The people has come 
to a consciousness of the power it possesses, and will cer- 
ainly be disposed henceforth to exercise it. A new force has 
hus broken into the current of Russian politics, and states- 
men must give it a weighty place in their future calculations. 
Lhe will of the people, which has never counted for anything 
fore, must count for much now; and it will be strange 
indeed if the new era of popular institutions, which many 
_ Bussian politicians have been long pointing to, can be much 
ther deferred. 

The end of the war had nearly as important bearings on 
he relations of the Czar and his people as its origin. One of 
he chief motives which stirred the Slavophil and revolu- 
inary parties to preach a war of liberation abroad lay in the 
hope they cherished of obtaining, as a result of it, some con- 
iderable measure of constitutional reform at home. The 
lavophils were confident that the great ambition of their life 
the unity of the Slavonic states—would now be realized ; 
ut they expected at the same time that Slavonic unity would, 
ike Italian unity, open the way to internal freedom. Many 
f the revolutionists, on the other hand, were not so certain 
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of the omnipotence of the Czar’s battalions, and preferred to ¥B 
build their hopes on the event of his failure, which would dis. fre 
credit him and his whole administration so much with hisfat 
countrymen on his return that he would be obliged to makefpa 
some popular concessions. The path of glory andthe path of Jas 
defeat seemed thus both likely to lead the Czar to an in. ffo1 
evitable divestiture of part of his unlimited power. The event}{a 
disappointed and even mocked these hopes. The Czar coull} | 
neither be said to have failed nor to have succeeded. Hisfa] 
arms were victorious, but the fruit of victory was plucked}Ru 
from his very grasp by European diplomacy. The Slavophilsfors 
had watched with breathless interest the march of his vie-ftal 
torious forces to nearly the gates of Constantinople, and had 
begun to think that the great day of their hopes had at lengthfthe 
arrived, when his advance was stopped by a drawn sword, p0e 
which they declared to be invisible to them. They still hoped,feon 
however, against hope, and made sure that this mischancegm 
was only a temporary difficulty, and that the practisedjpire 
diplomacy of Gortschakoff would eventually clear it away. 
But when the Berlin Congress was held, and it was found# 
that Russia assented to give up the great prize of her triumphe 
phant campaign, they were roughly wakened from _ theinect 
dreams, and their rage knew no bounds. They directed theper) 
' fiercest criticism against the administration, and especiallypin 
against their whole conduct of the war, in which they foundfov 
only too many good reasons for hostile remark. The stores 
had been often deficient, sometimes uneatable; many me 
had perished from cold in crossing the snows of the mountail 
passes, because their shoes had been soled with pasteboardpee 
instead of leather; the officers had no knowledge of thegeas 
country they were attacking, and not even maps to learn ijgem 
by ; their soldiers were armed with a gun so culpably behindjoun 
the age that it could not carry one-fourth part the distance d 
the Turkish rifles. They declare that the Czar would havghen 
done better to have given in after the battle of Plevna thamle 
to have spent so much more blood to gain such poor resultsgocia 
They believe that his heart was never in the war from thd y 
first ; that he was afraid of the constitutional changes iigu 
would be likely to occasion at home; and that his apparenffill 
submission to European dictation, which was to their mini 

in any case pusillanimous and unworthy of the greatness d™tel; 
Russia, proceeded from a malevolent distrust of his people om 
the part of the Czar. They demand a direct share in thie 
government of the country, and laying their finger on the fre 
constitution which the Czar has helped to secure to tl 
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to( Bulgarians as one of the principal results of the war; and 
jis (recalling his similar services towards the liberation of Servia 
hisfand Roumania, they ask with a force which it is difficult to 
akefparry, whether then constitutions are to be treated in Russia 
of fas articles of export only, and whether Russians are to go on 
in. (for ever spending their blood and gold in procuring benefits 
ent for others which are denied to themselves. 
uli) Nothing is more natural in the circumstances than that 
His§a public opinion which has reached such a maturity as that of 
kedpRussia has now attained, should seek to have a more formal 
organ for its expression, and nothing is more is more inevi- 
vie-ftable than that it must sooner or later obtain it. Fora public 
pinion which is already strong enough to control the will of 
igthithe emperor without a constitution, is strong enough also to 
ord,eoerce him into conceding one. No doubt the question of a 
ped,feonstitution for a country so extensive, and embracing so 
aneepuany diverse races, most of them still half barbarous, is in any 
‘isedgircumstances a subject of much perplexity, and demanding 
waygouch serious consideration ; and the Czar may feel that it 
punigrould be a step of very doubtful policy at the present time, 
shen the revolutionary spirit is so rampant among his sub- 
ects. It must be owned that hesitation on this account is 
pry natural; but nevertheless it cannot be justified on reflec- 
iallygion. Seditious agitations have accompanied every popular 
oun(movement for constitutional reform in all countries, and they 
eave always been pointed to by the advocates of the conser- 
ative policy as arguments to prove the danger of acceding to 
inte claims that are advanced ; and yet when the reform has 
pen granted, the sedition has invariably vanished. The 
#eason of this is very simple. A party of violence and ex- 
rn ifeme principles can only thrive in the warmth of the 
ehinijuntenance lent it by the less demonstrative disaffection of 
le more moderate members of society, and it always withers 
hav@len these latter classes are satisfied by timely concessions. 
ate Nihilists of Russia are not a party like the German 
smcialists, which represents distinct interests in the nation, 
and whose political views and actions have a different kind of 
ifigin from those of liberals in general. Nor are they a sect 
ith peculiar opinions which may command a permanent fol- 
ng, for their interest has become less doctrinaire and more 
ess dmtely political than it was in the time of Bakunin. They 
emerely the extremer and more volatile spirits who have 
m touched by the impact of the present upheaval. They 
e merely the spray and the foam which curls and roars on 
ridge of the general political movement which has been 
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for years rolling over Russia, and their whole real importang 
is borrowed from the volume and the momentum of the war 
which bears them up. Folly, it is said, is always weak ani 
ridiculous till wisdom joins it, and the excesses of Nihilism, if 
they stood alone, could not be the source of any formidabk 
danger. But they do not stand alone. They flame out of a 
atmosphere which is overcharged with political dissatisfaction, 
The acquittal of Vera Sassulitch was received with undisguisel 
gratification by press and people; Mirsky was a popular hero; 
and a writer familiar with Russia assures us that it is no uw 
common thing to hear serious men say of the Nihilist 
‘ Assassination is execrable, but—.’ Nihilism—at least, th 
Nihilism that now is—ought not therefore to be treated as ifi 
were a specific disease in itself, but rather as the seconday 
symptoms accompanying vice in the general system. The vio 
is undoubtedly the domination of every organ of the nation 
life by the capricious action of the bureaucracy; and while tl 
body politic has certainly strength enough, if it collects i 
resources, eventually to throw it off, the Czar would spa 
himself and his people much trouble if he applied a time 

correction in the shape of a constitutional reform. 
JOHN RAE, 


Art. VI.—Circumstantial Evidence. 


Tue methods employed for ascertaining the truth of a 
matter of fact are substantially the same in social life a 
judicial proceedings. In both it is necessary to rely eith 
upon the direct evidence which eye-witnesses profess to suppl 
or upon the indirect proof of circumstances. They only dill 
in the exclusion from legal procedure of hearsay statement 
and other secondary proofs which do not appear to be relial 
enough to influence momentous decisions. Thus the 4 
amination of a physician or surgeon of a patient who 
supposed to have an internal disease is an example of p 
ceeding in a grave affair of private life by the light of 
cumstantial evidence. The symptoms are ascertained 1 
collated; the circulation, the temperature, aspect, 4 
antecedents, habits, are all considered, and if, after comple 
examination, no theory but one will explain all, the doctor 
justified in his inference and consequent treatment. 01 
pedestrian loses all certain knowledge of his way in mi 
- weather on a mountain. He observes all the circumstan 
of his situation, such as the gradients, the run of water, 
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sition of the sun, the tracks of feet, and every other fact 

om which an inference can be drawn, and he acts upon his 
belief arising from the consistency of all in favour of a certain 
route. These are familiar instances of our habit of acting 
upon circumstantial evidence in daily life. It is true that it 
is not always a successful guide; but our failures proceed, in 
general, not from any defect in the potential force of cireum- 
stances, but from our imperfect observation or collection of 
them, or our faulty inferences from them. It is otherwise 
in judicial proceedings, in which an inference affecting life 
or liberty is very rarely erroneous. Convicted prisoners, 
undoubtedly, are in the habit of denying that they have 
been justly convicted of the offences imputed to them. And ° 
it is also true that the guilt of a large proportion of them 
has been proved indirectly and circumstantially. Yet the 
compiaints of convicts are very rarely verified. They are 
almost invariably false; verdicts are seldom disturbed by 
memorials showing mistaken judgments; and public opinion 
and confidence repose without scruple upon judicial accuracy. 
For in these cases every guarantee for a just and sound con- 
clusion has been secured by the application of the minds of 
an acute and experienced president, and of twelve men of 
average understanding to the facts of each case. Never- 
theless, it is a startling reflection that numerous lives and 
reputations (and who can say his own may not be one ?) will 
depend within the next year upon a series of presumptions 
and probabilities, and not upon ocular demonstration. For 
this reason alone, apart from a multitude of others, the 
examination of the nature and power of circumstantial evi- 
dence, and of the principles upon which its cogency depends, 
is one of high interest to society. On the one hand, it is 
most important that mere secrecy and the absence of eye- 
witnesses should not be deemed an effectual screen to male- 
factors; and on the other, it is of no less moment that no 
man shall be punished upon inadequate evidence of guilt. 

In its widest sense ‘ evidence’ is that which tends to prove 
something unknown by the perceptions of the senses or by a 
process of reasoning. The whole doctrine of legal evidence 
relates to the discovery of that which is unknown and uncertain, 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of which is the object of a 
judicial inquiry. To expect mathematical certainty even in 
the most important affairs of life is entirely useless. We are 
obliged to act without that satisfaction, and are therefore 
forced to be content with that inferior description of evidence 
which is called ‘moral.’ A man who protests that he will 
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believe nothing, and take no action except upon knowledge 
obtained through the bodily senses or scientific demonstration, 
would be a curious and helpless phenomenon ; all his elasticity 
of action would be gone, and he would be religiously, morally, 
socially, aud commercially paralyzed. ‘ He that in the ordinary 
affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct plain demon- 
stration would be sure of nothing in this world but perishing 
quickly ; I would fain know what it is he could do upon such 
grounds as are capable of no doubt, no objection.’* Moral, as 
distinguished from absolute certainty, is the highest degree of 
proof which is ordinarily attainable in courts of justice. We 
adopt the term ‘moral certainty’ in accordance with the 
phraseology of custom, but ‘a conscientious feeling of cer- 
tainty’ would better express the meaning. The evidence of 
a disputed fact may range between that which produces such 
a conscientious sense of certainty and that which suggests 
only a slight probability. It is of the utmost moment that all 
who are concerned in the investigation of questions affecting 
life or liberty should be thoroughly aware of the difference 
between full proof to a reasonable mind and the mere pre- 
ponderance of evidence, when there are probabilities on either 
side of the contention. In civil cases it is often necessary to 
decide upon such a preponderance, because otherwise no de- 
termination of the issue could be obtained. For example, in 
cases of disputed boundary, of the handwriting of a deceased 
testator, of rights of ways, in ‘running-down cases,’ and 
similar classes of issues, it is common to hear violent conflicts 
of testimony, and we hear juries directed to find verdicts as 
the evidence may seem to preponderate. But when a person 
is charged with the commission of an offence which involves 
deprivation of life or liberty, it would be dangerous not to 
the accused only, but to the consciences of all concerned, if 
an adverse verdict were to rest on less than the strongest 
probabilities. In these cases, as in those of a civil nature, 
a verdict of some kind must be given, but happily it may be a 
verdict of ‘not guilty,’ which affects no one in person or 
property. It is unfortunate for society that crime should be 
unpunished, but much more unfortunate if an erroneous 
judgment should ruin an individual, and divert the public 
confidence from the administration of justice. 

Keeping in mind the great axiom of criminal evidence, that 
a conscientious sense of certainty and a full assent to and 
belief in the alleged fact or issue are necessary conditions for 
convicting a man of crime, we approach the special subject 
* Locke on the Understanding, book iv. chap. 11. 
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of this article, namely, the meaning, nature, and value of 
circumstantial evidence. The term itself is familiar as a 
household word, but few persons stop to inquire wherein its 
cogency or its ‘weakness consists. Evidence is said to be 
circumstantial, as distinct from direct, when a disputed fact, 
such as the guilt of a prisoner, cannot be proved by eye- 
witnesses directly, but when that which comes nearest to such 
proof, namely, the circumstances which necessarily or usually 
attend the disputed fact, is proved. In other words, evidence 
is circumstantial when an inference is drawn as to a disputed 
fact from the proof of other collateral circumstances. When- 
ever the perpetration of a crime is imputed to any one in a 
court of justice and he denies it, the disputed fact is his. 
guilt, and if it is sought to prove that guilt not by eye- 
witnesses of the fact, but by witnesses of other facts from 
which the jury are asked to infer the truth of the charge, 
that is a case of circumstantial evidence. 

It may be convenient to dispose at once of a preliminary 
question which may occur to many minds. Is not this kind of 
evidence resorted to faute de mieux? Is it not of inferior 
quality ? Is not the use of it a concession on grounds of ex- 
pediency to the exigencies and safety of society? In reply, 
we willingly admit that whenever direct personal evidence is 
forthcoming, it ought to be, and invariably is, preferred to any 
other proof. Circumstantial or presumptive evidence holds 
the second rank when the testimony of eye-witnesses is avail- 
able. But be it remembered that in every case the conclusion 
must be an act of mental judgment, whether the evidence is 
direct or indirect. For, alas! we must never flatter ourselves 
that we are safe from error when we receive direct testimony 
to a disputed fact. We are all conscious of a tendency to set 
a high value on the positive statements of eye or ear witnesses. 
The’ English law may even be regarded as always desirous of 
the depositions of such persons, and admits of excuses for their 
absence with extreme jealousy.* Yet experience convinces 
practical men that the statements of actual or professed eye- 
witnesses are not seldom fallacious or defective. We have to 
consider how far excitement, imagination, prejudice, want of 
full opportunity for observation, alarm, constitutional infirmity, 
such as short sight or deafness, may distort, or tinge, or weaken 
their narratives. If it is suggested that the chances of such 
misleading statements are extremely slight, the Tichborne 
case and the astounding fabrication of evidence there revealed, 
and the evidence and information of Titus Oates and William 

* Powell on Evidence, p. 3 (3rd Ed.) 
NO. CXLII. 28 
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Bedloe in the year 1678, are dismal and convincing answers. 
Oates was convicted of perjury, and Arthur Orton himself, that 
arch and daring adventurer. The truth is that there is a deep 
fund of credulity in all mankind. To confide in the veracity 
of others, and to believe what they tell -us, seems to be a 
principle implanted in our nature. This tendency is irresistible 
in children till it is checked by experience; and it retains con- 
siderable strength through life. The two fasting girls of 
Tutbury and of Cardiganshire had each their thousands of 
believers who were ultimately undeceived. Dr. Johnson seems 
to have believed in the Cock Lane ghost. Modern imitations 
of miracles, unworthy of the confidence of reasonable men, 
have, nevertheless, their numerous devotees. How probable, 
therefore, that a jury should be impressed by the direct 
evidence of bold and unscrupulous rogues, who for gain or re- 
venge fabricate a narrative of facts. Even the direct evidence 
of children is sometimes utterly worthless because it has been 
prompted and dictated by interested or malignant adults. And 
again, when a case is to be established by direct evidence, the 
witnesses are mostly few, and there is consequently more 
facility for conspiracy and fraud. Two or three persons are 
more easily got together to thwart justice than a large number. 
_ Their narratives, being mostly simple, are easily concocted. 
Hence the uncorroborated testimony of a single witness, es- 
pecially when he seeks to prove a heinous crime, ought to be 
regarded with distrust, and is in fact often deemed insufficient 
to warrant conviction. He who is familiar with our criminal 
courts knows how many topics may be used with destructive 
— against the value of the testimony of eye-witnesses. 

ometimes there is an obvious reluctance to discover all they 
know ; or a motive is brought to light for. giving an exag- 
gerated colour to the facta, or personal or moral circumstances 
may be brought to light which preclude a jury from giving 
their entire confidence to the witness. Whenever the direct 
evidence of thoroughly credible eye or ear witnesses is forth- 
coming, the mind and conscience of just men are satisfied, 
and they cannot but believe what they hear. But failing such 
perfect proof, then it is held by thoughtful writers that cir- 
cumstantial evidence not only approximates to the highest 
class of proof, but is equally capable with direct evidence of 
producing the strongest conscientious feeling of certainty as 
to the occurrence of a disputed fact. ‘Generally speaking, 
belief is the result of evidence. Evidence admits of degrees ; 
it may be stronger or weaker. In like manner belief admits 
of degrees. Belief may be stronger or weaker, and its strength 
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or weakness corresponds to the strength or weakness of the 
evidence; . . . whatever the strength which evidence at any 
time appears to a man to bear, such, at that time, is the degree 
of his belief.’* If, therefore, the value and power of a certain 
kind of evidence is to be measured by its capability of genera- 
ting the strongest conscientious belief of the occurrence of 
disputed facts, we must assign a rank to circumstantial 
evidence in certain cases in no respect inferior to that of posi- 
tive and direct testimony. For it is certain that this kind of 
evidence does in many cases, even such as touch human life, 
expel doubt as to the point in issue, and satisfy the demands 
of the most anxious mind. ‘To us probability is the very 
guide of life.’t Whoever believes, upon full examination of 
the evidence, the proposition that there is an intelligent author 
of Nature, and a providential government of this world, must 
believe it by the aid of the accumulated evidence of circum- 
stances. Paley’s argument from the examination of the watch 
that it had for its author an intelligent artificer and designer, 
was an argument founded on the circumstantial evidence of 
its works, construction, movement, and utility ; and the con- 
clusion is, as he truly says, irresistible. May we not go still 
further, and say that the evidence of Christianity itself is a long 
series of circumstances, ‘reaching, as it seems, from the be- 
ginning of the world to the present time, of great variety and 


' compass, taking in both the direct and also the collateral 


proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argument ; 
the conviction arising from which kind of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call the effect in architecture or other works 
of art; a result from a great number of things so and so dis- 
posed, and taken into one view’? { These remarks have been 
made for the purpose of showing that presumptive evidence is 
undoubtedly capable of inducing such a complete conscientious 
belief of alleged facts as to be followed by acts and conduct 
corresponding with that belief in the most momentous concerns 
and hours of our life. 

To explain the rationale of the cogency and belief-creating 
power of this kind of evidence is a difficult but interesting 
task, Now the principle which lies at the root of that con- 
vincing power is the fact that human transactions, dealings, 
and conduct are a web of circumstances, interwoven, crossed, 
and connected with each other, and that no human fact stands 
isolated and alone. The connections and associations may 
be either natural or moral, and the knowledge of them is 


* Essay on the Principles of Toleration. By James Mill, Esq. 
+ Butler’s Analogy, Introduction. } Ibid., part ii. chap, 7.: 
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derived from the known laws of nature and matter, from 
animal instincts, and from the physical, intellectual, and moral 
constitution and habits of men. In other words, every event 
which actually transpires has its appropriate relation and 
place in the vast complication of circumstances of which affairs 
consist. It owes its origin to those which have preceded it, 
and it is immediately connected with others that occur at the 
same time and place, and it gives birth to others which follow 
it. But the connection between the fact in dispute and 
certain circumstances may be very frequent, or merely variable, 
or simply casual. If such connection between a circumstance 
proved and the fact in question were constant and immutable, 
the full proof of the former would be full proof of the latter. 
In the ordinary affairs of life, however, there is no such 
invariable connection. The utmost that can be attained is a 
very high probability that one circumstance was connected 
with another, and there are innumerable degrees of that 
probability. When we are asked to believe a fact on proof of 
some other fact, we range from a sense of confidence and 
certainty down to mere conjecture and surmise. Why is this 
so? We answer that the probability that one fact is connected 
with another depends on its conformity with our own ex- 
perience, or the general experience of mankind, or the teach- 
ings of science. The cogency of circumstantial evidence, 
therefore, rests upon human experience and knowledge. Throw 
a case of circumstantial evidence into the form of a syllogism, 
and it will be found that the major premiss rests solely on 
experience or science. The more frequently and uniformly 
the same coincidence of facts has occurred, so much more 
easily are we convinced by evidence of one that the other may 
have attended it. Thus when a person is found dead from 
violence, and the last person seen with him was one with 
whom he was at feud, and who had been heard to express 
malignant sentiments towards the deceased, experience at once 
suggests that in this, as in countless other known cases, revenge 
was the motive for the crime, and the malignant enemy the 
author of it. Whereas the circumstance that the clergyman 
or doctor of the village, with whom the murdered man was 
always known to be friendly, was last seen in his company, 
would simply suggest at the most that he might be an im- 
portant witness. For it would be contrary to our experience 
of human actions that such a person would be likely to per- 
petrate the murder, and experience is the basis of circumstantial 
evidence. 

The question now presents itself, how is this kind of proof 
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(all direct testimony to the fact in dispute being absent) 
capable of generating such a sense of certainty as to that fact 
as to induce calm and upright citizens even to take away life ? 
How does it operate upon the mind ? It operates by suggesting 
to the mind that there is a customary connection between the 
facts proved and the fact in dispute, and it convinces by 
evidence of such coincidences as fairly exclude every other 
supposition except the truth of the disputed fact. To justify 
an adverse verdict in a criminal case it is essential that every 
other hypothesis but the one propounded by the prosecutor 
should be shut out from arational mind. For the coincidence 
of the circumstances with the hypothesis is not sufficient 
unless they drive from the mind every other reasonable 
supposition. If, for example, the collateral circumstances 
raise the strongest probability, even amounting to moral 
certainty, that a murder was committed by one of two persons, 
neither of those two can be convicted on that evidence, because 
the quality of the proof is not sufficiently exclusive. The 
certainty that the murder was committed by A. or B. does not 
exclude the supposition of the innocence of either, and if the 
proof can be carried no further, both must be discharged 
though one be the murderer. In arriving at a conclusion 
from proof of collateral facts the judgment holds its court 
upon their relation to the matter in issue. ‘It must not 
disdain to weigh remote analogies, distant affinities, nor even 
improbable possibilities. On the otherhand itmust scrupulously 
avoid the tendency to over-refinement. Only knowledge of 
the world and an extensive experience of human nature can 
enable men to determine, and that only in their own minds, 
what is the distinction between that proximate circumstance 
which suggests irresistibly the truth or falsehood of a propo- 
sition and that more dubious incident which fails to sustain 
the probandum.’ 

It is probable that in all investigations by means of collateral 
facts and coincidences there is a tendency in the human mind 
to exaggerate the value of the several proofs. This tendency 
should be carefully guarded against, and the investigator 
should constantly keep in mind that one single circumstance 
which is inconsistent with the thing to be proved, the hypo- 
thesis, is of more importance than all the rest. In other 
words, if any of the proved circumstances be quite irrecon- 
cilable with the existence of the disputed fact, the latter 
cannot be true, notwithstanding its apparent probability 
arising from numerous coincidences between it and other 
circumstances. All things which really happened. were 
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congruous and in harmony with each other. If any one 
established fact be incapable of fitting in and harmonizing 
with the hypothesis, the latter must be abandoned. 

It is the application of these principles and rules pro re 
natd, under great excitement, and under the watchful eyes of 
persons intensely interested in the result, that is both difficult 
and painful. Happy is the citizen who has escaped the 
distressing duty of conferring on the awful question whether 
a strong man or woman standing a few feet from him, with 
every natural chance of a long life shall in a few days be put 
to death on the scaffold. 

In short, the degree of the proving power of circum- 
stances is just in proportion to the amount of connection 
between them and the disputed fact. If it be weak, any 
number of circumstances may fail to convince; if usual, and 
in accordance with general experience, one or two circum- 
stances may have more proving power than a hundred of 
inferior stamp. For example, in the investigation of a 
murder by a pistol shot, it was proved that the wadding of the 
pistol was a portion of a letter belonging to the person accused, 
of which the other part was found in his pocket. There the 
material connection was so wonderfully close that the coinci- 
dence, unexplained, would go very far even alone to convince 
a jury of that man’s guilt. 

Before proceeding further it will be convenient to summarize 
the preceding remarks. Circumstances are facts which, as 
it were, stand around the fact we seek to prove, sometimes 
invariably connected with it, as wet rocks after an ebbing 
tide, sometimes ordinarily, sometimes casually, as flight from 
arrest after a charge is made. Their proving power rests 
upon the probability that the circumstances and the main 
fact took place together. The connection relied upon to 
sustain that probability may be material, mechanical, natural, 
or moral, and it is weighed in the scales of human experience 
or science. In order to exalt the evidence of circumstances 
into full proof of the disputed fact it is necessary, ex debito 
justitie, that every other reasonable hypothesis and explana- 
tion should be banished from the mind except the truth of the 
matter of fact in question. And any invalidating or weakening 
circumstances, such as character, position, absence of motive, 
&¢e., which would make the hypothesis less probable ought to 
be taken into account. 

It is also incidental to circumstantial evidence that as cir- 
cumstances connected with the fact in controversy are mul- 
tiplied,.so' the probability that it happened is.increased not 
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‘only in arithmetical but in compound proportion. In other 
words, probable arguments may be combined together in a 
chain of reasoning, each argument leading to the same con- 
clusion, and mutually strengthening each other. Lastly, it is 
necessary to remember that circumstantial evidence leads to 
the belief of the thing to be proved only by way of reasoning 
or inference from facts which must themselves be proved to the 
full satisfaction of those who have to act upon them. 

Such being the principles which govern the use of this most 
important branch of proof, it is proposed to show the appli- 
cation of them to a recent and tragical event. On the 16th 
of July, 1878, a working man and several members of his 
family were murdered. They were living in a cottage not far 
distant from two towns, and on that day were certainly alive 
and well. The following morning, the man was found dead 
in his garden, and his wife and three children had also been 
killed. No eye-witness of this terrible crime was to be found. . 
But on that same daya foreign sailor had been released from the 

-common gaol in one of those adjacent towns. At eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 16th he was seen resting on a stile about 
one hundred yards distant from the cottage, and at four o’clock 
he was lying down near it. About eight in the evening he 
asked for water at a cottage not far distant, and from that 
time he was not again noticed by any one until the following 

night. This was the first item of circumstantial evidence in 
the case. The foreigner was arrested on suspicion, and the 
fact in controversy was his guilt. The proving power of this 
first item was slight. It simply amounted to this; that such 

a stranger was loitering about in the vicinity of the lonely 

cottage without any obvious reason, and that being bodily near 
the spot, it was physically possible that his hand did the deed. 

The jury would look at the circumstance in the light of their 

experience. It would strike them as a singular coincidence 
that a foreign sailor just turned out of an English prison should 

spend a day without apparent motive within a quarter of a 

mile of the scene of a diabolical murder perpetrated during 
the succeeding night. But the circumstance would only be 
sufficient to awaken suspicion and surmise, and no more. 

The next circumstance was more important. On the night of 

the day following the murder the foreigner entered a neigh- 

bouring town about midnight, carrying a bundle containing a 

loaf, some articles of dress, and the works of a clock, and 
wearing a pair of trousers over his own. These articles, with 
the exception of the works, were identified as the property of 
the murdered family, and similar works were missing from 
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the cottage clock. This was the second item of circumstantial 
evidence. Here there was an intimate connection between 
these proved facts and the fact in controversy, namely, the 
guilt of the accused. The jury would deliberate upon this 
circumstance by the light of their experience of life and 
human conduct, and endeavour to estimate it at its just value. 
The connection was so close, and the interval of time so short, 
that they could not but believe that he who stole those articles 
was in all probability concerned in the murder. Still it was 
possible that the accused foreigner had received them inno- 
cently from the actual miscreant in some way that might 
be satisfactorily explained. But the jury, acting for the 
country, had a right to a satisfactory account of a circum- 
stance so pregnant with suspicion. They well knew that 
when an innocent man is in danger of life or liberty he will 
clear himself if he can. If he cannot prove his innocence, he 
will at least offer such a statement in explanation as will 
compel a careful consideration, and may even be accepted in 
lieu of actual proof. The jury well knew that a suspicious 
possession of stolen property can almost invariably be ac- 
counted for ina manner that will satisfy reasonable minds. 
Now in this case the counsel for the accused was instructed 
to say that his client had had the misfortune to pass the 
cottage just after the perpetration of the crime ; that the mur- 
derer had dropped these articles ; and that the accused, coming 
to the spot, imprudently took them away. The third item of 
circumstantial evidence was the fact that the accused left the 
prison on the 16th wearing a perfectly clean shirt, and that 
when he was arrested on the 17th there were stains of human 
blood upon it. This circumstance, again, was closely con- 
nected by the microscope with the fact to be proved. Nosuch 
massacre could be enacted without contracting stains upon 
the clothing. The jury would again consider this circumstance 
with the aid of their general knowledge of the difficulty of 
escaping stains from even the most simple hemorrhage. 
Failing a satisfactory explanation they would draw a strong 
inference of guilt. The explanation actually offered by the 
accused was substantially the same as that offered for the 
possession of the clothes, with the mere addition that the 
garments he picked up were wet with blood, and accident- 
ally stained his own. 

Such were the few but cogent circumstances of this tragical 
case. They were proved, but not admitted. There was no 
confession. Upon these few circumstances depended the life 
of the accused, and they fairly illustrate the proving power of 
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circumstantial evidence. Each of the three independent facts 
suggested the probability in a greater or less degree that the 
person accused was the murderer. The evidential power of 
the first was very slight ; that of the second extremely cogent ; 
that of the third, unexplained, not less so. The final proba- 
bility, upon which the jury acted, was compounded of these 
separate probabilities, and as each circumstance was proved, 
one after the other, so the probability of guilt was augmented 
in compound proportion. The explanation offered by the 
accused was wholly inadequate. The circumstances regarded 
in combination were so forcible in their proving power that 
they ultimately excluded every other hypothesis except that 
of the guilt of the accused. The minds of twelve impartial 
men were satisfied, their verdict was unanimous, and the 
miscreant expiated his awful crime on the scaffold. This 
trial brought out simply but strongly the force of presumptive 
proof. The circumstances were in close connection with 
the hypothesis, the factum probandum. None of them, taken 
alone, would have justified the sentence of death, while con- 
sidered collectively their belief-producing power was irre- 
sistible. They were all consistent with the hypothesis, and 
none of them at variance with it. There were no invalidating 
circumstances. No theory was brought forward which would 
account for them except that of the prosecution. They produced 
such entire belief, such a feeling of moral certainty, such a 
conscientious conviction of the truth of the fact in controversy, 
that a life was forfeited on the strength of that belief. Thus 
it appears that in the trial of the awful issues of life and 
death, the absence of eye-witnesses is no bar to the detection 
and punishment of guilt based upon a conscientious belief in 
which doubt has no further part. The power to determine 
such an issue involves an immense responsibility. We are 
accustomed, however, to repose full confidence in the decisions of 
our juries, and that confidence mainly rests upon the great stores 
of experience, and the strong common sense, of twelve adult 
men of various occupations and turns of mind, guided and as- 
sisted by the analytical mind of a highly trained judge. It is 
difficult to imagine a tribunal better constituted to inspire 
public confidence. It is the aggregate experience of the tri- 
bunal, aided occasionally by the demonstrations of science, 
that enables it to retain and deserve that confidence. It is 
a happy incident in our society that this confidence exists. 
For in a great proportion of trials no direct proof that the 
person accused committed the offence either is or can be 
given. How seldom does any witness see the poison mixed, 
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or the jewels abstracted! And though many crimes do un- 
doubtedly go undetected and unpunished, we live in much 
security, and are free from any anxious feeling of risk to life 
or goods from the criminal population. 

It has been stated in this article that one well-proved cir- 
cumstance which is quite irreconcilable with the hypothesis 
is of more importance than all the rest, inasmuch as it destroys 
the hypothesis. In other words, if any one of the circumstances 
is quite inconsistent with the alleged fact in dispute, that fact 
cannot have occurred, notwithstanding the strongest apparent 
probability of it arising from other circumstances. For 
example, a man may be charged with a burglary which took 
place between one and five o’clock in the morning. It may be 
proved that the accused was afterwards in possession of bank 
notes which formed part of the plunder; that his boots fitted 
certain foot-marks in the garden ; that he was at a public-house 
near the spot on the day preceding the robbery; and that he 
pledged some of the stolen plate within a week of the event. 
‘hese are circumstances suggestive of the strongest suspicion. 
But if it were established beyond reasonable doubt that the 
accused person spent that very night in the ‘lock-up’ of a 
village ten miles distant, the main fact in controversy, namely, 
his personal participation in the burglary, falls to the ground, 
because there is one circumstance in evidence which cannot be 
reconciled with the hypothesis. 

In all cases where the evidence relied upon is of an indirect 
-and circumstantial nature, it is necessary, ex debito justitie, to 
pay particular attention not only to sworn testimony on behalf 
of the accused, but to his own unsupported statements and to 
his character. Theft is the commonest of all crimes in this 
country, and of the charges of this class a very large proportion fi 
is proved by one positive circumstance, namely, the possession 
by thé accused of the stolen goods shortly after the theft. 
Every person knows that he may innocently become possessed fa 
of a stolen horse or any other animal that is commonly sold 
in fairs. But possession of the stolen animal would never 
lead to his conviction, unless that circumstance were made 
cogent from another circumstance of a negative kind, namely, fh 
that the accused supplies no account of his possession which ff 
is sufficient to satisfy reasonable and sensible men that the 
possession was not associated with a guilty mind. In the 
absence of such an account, experience teaches that possession fii 
unexplained shuts out the supposition of honesty. We ask fei 


ourselves whether it is in the slightest degree probable that if, fetr 


by some accident, we happened to be in possession of a stolen 
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horse or watch we should not be able and anxious to explain 
it. Honest men know that they would do so, and, applying 
that rule of conduct to every case of unexplained possession of 
stolen property, justly infer from the collateral fact the other 
fact that the possessor stole it. There are, no doubt, cases in 
which this kind of presumptive evidence may fail to guide 
correctly. It is conceivable that a person may be possessed of 
stolen property and be actually unable to account for it. It 
once happened that a man was executed for horse-stealing 
upon proof that he was in possession of it shortly after it was 
stolen. Afterwards, but alas! too late, it transpired that the 
real thief, being pursued, had overtaken the unfortunate ac- 
cused, and asked him to hold the horse for him a few minutes. 
The thief escaped, and the innocent man was arrested, appa- 
rently, in flagrante delicto. The explanation seemed to the jury 
of two centuries ago a mere imaginary and fictitious one, and 
they refused to give proper attention to a truthful defence. 
The beautiful story of the silver cup in Benjamin’s sack proves 
that it is possible to be placed in the most suspicious situation 
and to be actually unable to offer any explanation at all. His 
brother Judah could only say for him, ‘God hath found out 
the iniquity of thy servants. What shall we say unto my lord ? 
what shall we speak? or how shall we clear ourselves?’ 
Mistakes will sometimes occur, for no tribunal is infallible. 
No care, no amount of anxiety, will save us from occasional 
errors. If, however, we err in England, it is rather on the 
side of mercy than severity. The British tribunals of the 
present day are ever willing, as in duty bound, to give the 
fullest consideration, not to those circumstances only which 
support the hypothesis of a prosecutor, but to those which are 
in favour of any counter supposition. Every civilized system 
of law desires as much as possible to increase the guarantees 
hat decisions upon facts shall be made with the greatest 
accuracy. The good effect of punishments and penalties 
depends very much upon the universal confidence of society 
hat only real criminals will be convicted. To dispense with 
ircumstantial evidence and its accompanying liability to error 
and failure is impossible consistently with safety. But the 
State watches tenderly over its members. Hence the persistent 
adherence to the principle of unanimity in criminal verdicts. 
We expect our juries to unravel for us the darkest transac- 
lions of life, and to act with courage upon complicated 
ircumstantial evidence. The rule of unanimity is one of the 
strongest guarantees against deplorable errors. There must, 
ndeed, be many compromises and many unsatisfactory trials. 
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But the merciful genius of English law deliberately prefers 
the acquittal of any number of guilty persons to the conviction 
of one who is falsely accused. If we could trace the mental 
process in the mind of each juryman during the unfolding of 
a chain of circumstantial evidence, the observation would 
probably reveal how great is the security for the accused, 
Some jurymen would perhaps be credulous and too confiding, 
and would hastily jump to a conclusion. Others, warned by 
long experience of the mendacity of mankind, of the heedless. 
ness with which some persons take an oath, and of the 
tendency to mingle fiction with truth, such men will come 
slowly and painfully to a conclusion, and allow small doubts 
and scruples to dominate their judgment. Some have ex. 
perienced strange coincidences, or may have innocently and 
honestly done compromising acts, and are thus disposed to 
put a favourable construction on the compromising acts of 
others. But there is always a sirong residuum of good sense 
and good feeling, combined with experience, in English juries, 
which, for the purpose of dealing with circumstantial evidence, 
cannot easily be surpassed. So long as the verdict of a jury 
is final, it is necessary that it should be unanimous, and the 
excellent qualities just alluded to are strong securities for 
justice to the accused. But the State not uncommonly suffers 
by the acquittal of the guilty from this cause. There are 
many criminals of all shades, walking at liberty with head 
erect, who would now have been in penal servitude if the 


verdict of a majority had been legal. Such a decision might} la 


be allowed without danger, if a cheap and easy appeal were 
allowed to every convicted prisoner ; and the time is, perhaps, 
not distant when this alteration will be made. But whatever 
be the constitution of the tribunal, whether in England or 
abroad, whether consisting of few or many, skilled or unskilled, 
educated or ignorant, the grounds of reasonable certainty in 
cases of circumstantial evidence must be the same. There 
must be confidence in the reality of the circumstances pre- 
sented to the mind, and the understanding must be satisfied 
that they were so connected with the fact to be proved as to 
shut out every other hypothesis but the truth of that fact. 

It has been laid down by a judge of great authority that in 
cases even of the greatest importance ‘ sufficient evidence is 
such as will produce that degree of conviction, that firm 
persuasion, upon which people would act in their own import 
ant concerns.’ 

J. COKE FOWLER. 
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Ant. VIL.—The Political Situation. 


England under Lord Beaconsfield: the Political History of Six 
Years, from the end of 1878 to the beginning of 1880. By 
P. W. Cuaypen. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Ir is seldom that the chief title of a book answers so com- 
pletely to its subject-matter as in the case of Mr. Clayden’s 
work. The phrase ‘England under Lord Beaconsfield’ may 
be taken in a very pregnant sense, and the significance of it 
will, in time to come, be more conspicuous by contrast. For 
England has never been under Mr. Gladstone as it has been 
under Lord Beaconsfield. It was not so much by personal 
supremacy as by unanswerable appeals to fact, reason, and 
conscience that the former constrained the country to act in 
the teeth of hereditary prejudice, as, for instance, in his Irish 
reforms and in the Alabama arbitration. But the wonder of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s power lies in this, that facts have nothing 
todo with it, at least, not the facts of contemporary history, 
any more than they had with his discourse on the Straits of 
Malacca, or his entirely original account of the Bulgarian 
conflict between invading ‘strangers’ and the ‘ persons called 
Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians,’ ‘who had settled in the 
country and had a stake in it.’ Of course this remarkable 
personal supremacy, like everything else that is real, must 
have facts to support it. But they are inward facts of human 
nature, not those of external events. The secret of such a 
phenomenon will form a very interesting study for future 
historians ; but it is not our business to discuss it at present. 
In the book before us Mr. Clayden sums up in a brief form, 
and with careful reference to documents of authority, the 
course of our national history during the last six years; and 
the question suggested is whether a persistence of the same 
| personal influence for another term of equal length is desired 
by the nation. 

We do not, of course, forget the uncertainty of human life, 
nor the possibility that an aged premier, sated with honours 
and overburdened with power, may seek rest in permanent 


isatetirement. But at least he will do his utmost to secure the 


continuity of his policy. The electoral battle is fought under 
his auspices. And if, after achieving a fresh victory, he 
should hand the keys of office to a successor, it will be to one 
who, in the submission of a haughty temper to control, has 
given the most striking proof of the personal fascination 
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exercised by our present ruler, and who, therefere, may he 
trusted to see, in faithful obedience to lessons already learned, 
the best security for a long lease of power. Thus, whatever 
contingencies may affect the individual activity of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the question to be decided now is whether he is 
to continue in spirit, if not in person, to govern the empire, 
Well will it be for the nation and for the world if the signi. 
ficance and the predominance of this single issue can be kept 
clearly before the mind and conscience of every one who gives 
a vote. There are, indeed, several most important questions 
not distinctly bound up with this issue. And those who 
believe the welfare of the country to be largely affected by 
these side issues have a clear moral and political right to 
guard against the neglect of such questions in any mere 
scramble for place and power. But if a calm review of the 
political situation shows that what is at stake is not a mere 
party victory, but the continuity of our national life, then we 
may fairly insist upon sinking every consideration except the 
one necessity for salvation from treason to the nation’s best 
traditions. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
relevancy or the propriety of the Bishop of Peterborough’ 
remark that it was more important that England should be 
free than sober. But when the danger arises that soon there 
may be no England at all, either drunk or sober, in the proud 
meaning which that great name has borne in days gone by, 
then such differences sink into insignificance. 

The soul of a nation is not to be measured by its extent of 
territory, nor to be interpreted by the occasional tricks of 
cunning officials who gratify its passing whims. It is the 
moral identity discernible at long distant intervals, especially 
in the bearing of a people at crises of their fate. The best 
traditions of a nation are not to be gathered exclusively from 
formal acts of its legislature, but must necessarily include 
many unfulfilled aspirations and many temporarily arrested 
developments of order and progress. Now, if we take the 
English race in the time of Alfred ; England in the thirteenth 
century, from the Great Charter to Edward I.; again in the 
stormy days from Elizabeth to Cromwell, and once more in the 
death-struggle against imperial France, we find always the 
same sturdy temper of independence and national pride, 
inspired more by a sense of right than by love of glory. The 
principle ever emerging from confusions of foreign war ani 
civil conflict has been the worth of the individual man, and 
his right to live his own life freely, so long as he does nd 
hinder a similar liberty in his neighbour. This is the whol 
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meaning of the constitutional growth and legislative activity 
of the thirteenth century. It summed up the political aspect, 
and it went far to explain the religious energy of the Puritan 
revolt. against Tudor and Stuart innovations. And if that 
principle was obscured in the time of the Napoleonic wars, 
this was only because another not less noble characteristic of 
English race dominated for a while the whole activity of the 
the people. 

This characteristic is a force of aggressive expansion not 
to be confounded with imperialism. Despite the example of 
Milton’s eloquence, Englishmen have not been much given to 
sonorous announcements of human rights, or to assumptions 
of a national mission to maintain them. But the commercial 
and colonizing energy of the people has made their relations 
to foreign powers only second in importance to their own con- 
stitutional freedom. And without the adoption of highflown 
theories, English instinct has generally favoured those in- 
fluences abroad which seemed most likely to promote our own 
principle of the worth of the individual man and his right to 
live his own life. This instinct has not always been logical, 
and has often been blind to facts. The mysterious tyranny 
of the Inquisition inspired, and to a large extent justified, the 
hatred felt towards Spain by Elizabethan England. But 
Oliver Cromwell, perhaps the most intensely English person 
who ever lived, was somewhat misguided in his foreign policy 
by a failure to observe that in his day, not inquisitorial Spain, 
but despotic France had become the ehief danger to human 
liberties. It is possible that a similar failure to distinguish 
real from apparent issues led popular feeling into some disas- 
frous errors when France exchanged personal despotism for 
mob tyranny, and afterwards sent out an imperial dictator as 
the iconoclast of the monarchic superstition. But it is not 
the less true that in the times both of Cromwell and of Pitt 
the foreign policy of this country was actuated by a sympathy 
for individual freedom and a dislike of any institutions hostile 
toit, whether priestly, ochlocratic, or imperialist. 

Now the main issue upon which the popular verdict is asked 
at the election now proceeding, is whether the present Ministry 
has, or has not, been faithful to such traditions of the English 
race. The question can be put, and often has been put, in 
other forms. But that is the shape it will practically assume; 
and Liberal leaders have not always been alive to this. 
‘Jingoism’ is, after all, only the seamy side of patriotism ; 
and patriotism is still a virtue, not indeed that sum of all 
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element in the balance of human forces. The time may come 
perhaps when the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity’ will put patriot- 
ism to shame, just as the individual sense of duty has thrust 
the instinct of self-preservation to a lower level. But that 
time is not yet; its distance is possibly to be measured by 
millenniums rather than by centuries; and in politics, as in all 
practical life, we must take things as they are. Willing, then, 
to receive instruction from all sources, we are disposed to 
allow that there is some force in the reproaches hurled at the 
Liberal leaders by an evening paper, more conspicuous even 
than the distinguished subject of Lord Beaconfield’s furious 
criticism for its mastery of ‘ flouts and gibes and sneers.’ Of 
course we do not refer to charges of ‘ atrocity-mongering 
agitation,’ nor to the invention of ‘the Radical Zulu.’ But 
there is more truth in the assertion that Liberals have 
— to appreciate the rude patriotism of the notorious Jingo 
ad. 

Mr. Gladstone, indeed, whose popular sympathies are in- 
tuitive and sure, has shown his understanding of the people 
by the noble outline occasionally given in his speeches, and 
conspicuously in his election address, of the true dignity and 
real mission of Great Britain. But his attention has been so 
much absorbed by the dire mistakes of the Government, that 
negative criticism has occupied perhaps a disproportionate 
place. No man living has one-tenth of his power to direct 
aright those patriotic passions which are so easily abused. 
And we trust that opportunities will yet arise in which love of 
country, and the true impulse it should give to our policy, 
will be the main theme of his discourse to a listening land. 
Mr. Forster has shown a strong sense of the supremacy of 
England in English affections; but his manner of showing 
it has not always been fortunate. Of all men in the second 
rank, Sir Charles Dilke must be credited with the best under- 
standing of his countrymen in this respect, and with the 
wisest appeals to their patriotism. He has been most careful 
to explain that fairness towards Russia did not mean the 
abasement of England, and that the extinction of Turkish rule 
in the European provinces was far from being equivalent to 
the surrender of Constantinople to the Czar. But making all 
allowance for such Liberal utterances, it still remains true 
that the effusive patriotism of the multitude has too often been 
left under the impression that Lord Beaconsfield was the man 
to make the British lion roar, and Mr. Gladstone the poor- 
spirited keeper who would rather see it turn tail. 

Surely this love of country is more susceptible to right and 
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noble uses than to charlatan abuse. And that will be seen 
if only the people can be brought to try a ‘spirited foreign 
policy’ by its congruity with the best days and noblest ambi- 
tions of the past. The standard is not a perfect one; and the 
Christian Church might well be expected to insist upon a 
higher. But we should wholly misread the political situation 
if we supposed that any very advanced idea of national duty, 
or any purely Christian standard of international morality, is 
likely to be decisive of the issue. The maxim ‘ whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do you even so unto 
them,’ is unscrupulously and unblushingly set at nought by 
men both in and out of ‘holy orders,’ from whose loud pro- 
fessions of religion something different might be expected. 
What wonder, then, if our ‘non-worshipping classes’ scorn 
the notion of any Afghan or Zulu rights which British interests 
are bound to respect? Yet it would be a grave injustice to 
regard the applauders of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury as dead to all generous sentiment. Their hearts are all 
aglow with school memories about ‘Nelson and the North,’ 
and ‘the meteor flag of England,’ and the battle of Waterloo. 
They imagine that the bluster and rhodomontade they hear 
about our ‘imperial sway,’ and our ‘national honour,’ and 
‘peace at any price,’ is a revival of the good old days; and 
they fancy themselves playing the hero after the fashion of 
their grandfathers. But if they could be got to feel, what is 
the very truth, that our indifference to Greek and Bulgarian 
aspirations, through our infatuated devotion to the Turk, is a 
reversal of all the best tendencies in our history, their love of 
country would make the disgrace of such an alliance intoler- 
able. It is more difficult to get the average Englishman to 
allow that the precedents for Afghan and Zulu wars are a 
stain upon our honour rather than a glorious memory. But 
there is even in the most prejudiced islander an ineradicable 
love of fair play. And if the facts show, as we maintain they 
do, that poor Cetshwayo and Shere Ali, to say nothing of 
their slaughtered countrymen and burnt-out villagers, have 
been shabbily treated, a revulsion of feeling is as certain as 
the heart of the nation is sound. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel in our generally noble 
history to the foreign policy of the last six years, or to the sort 
of public feeling on which it has depended. In former days 
our national interests have been identified with some great 
human interest, such as emancipation from the papacy, or 
freedom of conscience, or constitutional liberty. In support of 


such objects we have done buccaneering and slaughter enough, 
NO. CXLII. 29 
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Heaven knows. Butthe fervour inspired by the great spiritual 
or moral aims with which the national interests were identified, 
gave to British pluck something of a religious glow. In the 
days of Elizabeth, hatred of the Spaniard was not so much 
hostility to man as abhorrence of the devil and of his works, 
the Papacy and the Inquisition. It is true that Drake and his 
imitators made a good thing of their semi-legal piracy; and 
the material power of England received an enormous expan- 
sion from such naval activity. But we do contend that what 
makes that reign a sort of heroic age to the national memory 
is not merely the high spirit shown by Englishmen, and the 
brillianey of their exploits, but the moral inspiration that 
exalted the whole temper of the people. We do not wish to 
exaggerate it. We are far indeed from regarding the deeds in 
which these men embodied their faith as any pattern for our 
day. But passionate war with Spanish superstition and 
cruelty for the sake of the higher life breathed by this nation 
was as different from the nervous, carping, selfishness of our 
late dealings with Russia as heroism is from fussy cowardice. 
At any rate, there was something tofight for altogether outside 
territorial gain, or the womanish pique now identified with 
‘national honour.’ The honour of England was then to stand 
up for the worth of manhood and to smite the insolence of in- 
human superstition. And so it was in the time of the un- 
crowned king, whose rifled burial-place is in these pettifogging 
times to be so ridiculously usurped. ‘ You have on your 
shoulders,’ said Cromwell to his Parliament in 1654, ‘the 
interest of all the Christian people of the world. I wish it 
may be written on your hearts to be zealous for that interest.’ 
Almost his first use of supreme power was to bring to an end 
the selfish and short-sighted war against Holland, into which 
the decrepit Long Parliament had hurried the nation. It was 
not narrow monopolies or punctilios about salutes at sea, 
which, in his view, constituted the honour of England. He 
was mistaken, it may be, in his estimate of the rival forces of 
the time. Butat any rate, his championship of the struggling 
rights of conscience added moral dignity to the fear with which 
he clothed the British name. Perhaps, however, it is with 
the Napoleonic wars that ‘Jingo’ sentiment is most familiar. 
But even then, though accidents of the time involved us in a 
vain struggle against the French Revolution, astruggle which 
at first Pitt as well as Fox, and indeed public feeling generally, 
had been anxious to avoid, the spirit animating the people was 
an intolerance of Napoleon’s wicked ambition, and a desire to 
‘ strike a bold stroke for the rescue of the world.’ It was no 
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remote or contingent danger to British interests as against 
other nations, nor any pedantic sensitiveness about diplomatic 
formalities which wrought the nation up to such hardihoood 
of endurance. It was rather a conviction that Napoleon 
Buonaparte was an arch-traitor to humanity, and that the 
very existence of this country as the supreme representative 
of combined order and progress was imminently threatened. 
Now what pretexts for bloodshed, burnings, and devastation 
in Zululand or Afghanistan has this present Ministry to show, 
that can for a moment be compared with the strongincitements 
to the warlike passion of those times? As to the Zulu war, it 
is admitted that there is ‘no case.’ The Government plain- 
tively laments the headstrong precipitancy of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Yet some of its members and many of its supporters have not 
been ashamed to add that after all it is as well that the wrong 
has been committed, because if the Zulus did not deserve sup- 
pression now they would have been sure to have done so some 
time. In his rude fashion Cetshwayo imitated his betters by 
regarding the strength and organization of his army as the 
supreme object of kingcraft. But amongst the lessons he is 
learning in his retirement is this, that the possession of a ‘ celi- 
bate man-slaying machine’ is a prerogative only of civilization. 
Yet what the poor man could have done other than he did, with 
such light as he possessed upon his duties, it is very difficult 
to conceive. The uniform steadfastness with which he and his 
predecessors had kept the peace towards Natal for thirty 
years is treated as of no significance compared with the energy 
he showed in conscription and drill. Yet, to say nothing of 
the danger that new hordes from the north may at any time 
follow the example of the Zulus themselves in their southward 
migration, those who remember Dr. Livingstone’s observations 
on the relations of the Boers and the blacks, or who have not 
forgotten the sanguinary ferocity of the Swazies, can quite 
understand how, quite irrespective of any design on the colony, 
a strong standing army might appear as much a necessity of 
national existence to Cetshwayo as it does to Lord Beaconsfield. 
When we remember the whole story of the late war, the 
decision in the Blood-river arbitration given by our own officers 
in favour of the Zulus, the bitter disappointment of Cetshwayo 
at the unfair interpretation put upon that judgment, the trivi- 
ality of the pretexts used for picking a quarrel, the splendid 
physical courage shown by the Zulus in defence of their homes, 
the moderation of Cetshwayo in forbidding invasion of Natal 
when almost the whole frontier was laid open to him by the 
disaster of Isandlwana, the pathetic fidelity of his subjects, 
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which British soldiers were not ashamed to try by the torture 
of the scourge, and the simple dignity of the barbarian captive’s 
bearing, we cannot but feel that the notion of national honour 
must be basely vulgarized which can be associated with such a 
victory. This ungenerous and cruel war has indeed been only 
a secondary incident in the foreign policy on which Lord 
Beaconsfield and his supporters take their stand. But it is 
entirely of a piece with the rest. And even if it stood by 
itself, any nation in which the establishment of Christianity 
was not merely a conventional lie, would regard it as a crime 
amply justifying the indignant dismissal of the Ministry. 

But any errors into which the Government has been be- 
trayed in South Africa are said by its admirers to be more 
than compensated for by its spirited protection of British 
interests in the East, and the humiliating check given to 
Russian ambition. Probably everything has been said on 
this subject that can be said, and both sides in the controversy 
must await the judgment of events. But those who are 
agonized with patriotic shame when they think of the part 
played by our Government at the time of the Bulgarian 
massacres, cannot and will not keep silence, whatever party 
may be uppermost, until our human sympathies and our sense 
of right are allowed more influence in foreign affairs. Mr. 
Clayden has done well in reproducing the reports of Bulgarian 
’ horrors at which Lord Beaconsfield sneered, but which have 
now taken their place in history. As we read them afresh 
we can only wonder that the ambassador of a power which 
gloried in such fiendish deeds should have been tolerated in 
the country for a day after the truth had been established. 
The recollection is almost too horrible to be revived, but there 
is a possibility more painful still—public forgetfulness and 
acquiescence in any future action for the maintenance of the 
legalized banditti called the Ottoman Porte. Batak, with its 
houses unroofed, and hardly a whole wall left standing, Batak 
with its heaps of skulls gnawed by growling dogs, has, it is to 
be feared, faded from the memory of newspaper readers, and 
unless better counsels prevail in the struggle now going on, 
its lesson may have to be enforced in coming time by more 
widespread carnage. It is pointless sarcasm to talk of ‘ sen- 
sational paragraphs’ awd ‘atrocity-mongering.’ Either 
these things were done or they were not. But as no one denies 
them now, and as the Porte by honouring and rewarding the 
chief perpetrators has given notice to all the world that it will 
do the same again whenever it gets the chance, the people 
deluded so long by the Beaconsfield infatuation ought to be 
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confronted again and again with the deeds protected from just 
vengeance by British pluck at the Berlin Congress and else- 
where. Think of that churchyard in Batak, described by Mr. 
MacGahan on the spot, and bear in mind that the scene 
was by no means unparalleled in that wretched land. 
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We were told that there were three thousand people lying here in this 
little churchyard alone, and we could well believe it. It was a fearful 
sight—a sight to haunt one through life. There were little curly heads 
there, in that festering mass, crushed down by heavy stones; little feat 
not as long as your finger, on which the flesh was dried hard by the ardent 
heat before it had time to decompose; little baby hands stretched out as 
if for help. . . . We looked into the church, which had been blackened 
by the burning of the woodwork, but not destroyed, nor even much 
injured. It was a low building with a low roof supported by heavy 
irregular arches that, as we looked in, seemed scarcely high enough for a 
tall man to stand under. What we saw there was too frightful for more 
than a hasty glance. An immense number of bodies had been partly 
burnt there, and the charred and blackened remains, that seemed to fill 
it half-way up to the low, dark arches, and make them lower and darker 
still, were lying in a state of putrefaction too frightful to look upon... . 
We walked about the place and saw the same things repeated over and 
over again a hundred times. ... Here they show us a house where 
twenty people were buried alive; there another where a dozen girls had 
we — and been slaughtered to the last one, as their bones amply 
testified. 


Now to what end was the natural and just indignation of the 
English people repressed and neutralized? It is no sufficient 
answer to say that at all costs the Russians had to be kept from 
Constantinople. There are those who think that even such 
an object may be bought too dear, if England instead of 
defending the oppressed is made the champion of the op- 
pressor. But it is needless to raise such an issue. Practically 
every one is and has been all along agreed as to the ne- 
cessity for keeping the Russians away from Constantinople. 
The only question has been as to the method of ac- 
complishment. On this point Lord Beaconsfield has shown 
a singular lack of originality. Utterly unmindful of the 
increasing rapidity with which the decay of an effete power 
goes on when a condition of contented bankruptcy has been 
reached, he has had nothing to propose but the worn-out 
method of twenty-five years ago. With meaningless monotony 
the sovereignty, integrity, and independence of Turkey have 
been dinned into our ears, even while its disintegration was 
going on before our eyes. The only originality of Lord 
Beaconsfield has consisted in the invention of the term 
‘consolidation’ to express the fact of partition. On the 
other hand, the Liberals, led by Mr. Gladstone, have suggested 
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a new policy adapted to new circumstances. And it has the 
advantage of being a thoroughly English policy; for it is 
truthful, courageous, and generous. It is truthful, because it 
recognizes the obvious fact that the permanence of the Otto- 
man incumbency at Constantinople ‘is as hopeless as the 
permanent simulation of living movements by a galvanized 
corpse. It is courageous, because it dares to face the perils 
of an inevitable change without taking refuge in lies and cant. 
It is generous, because it looks for safety to the growing 
vitality of young states instead of the savagery of an effete 
tyranny. The Liberal policy is in effect to surround the 
dying power in Constantinople with growing states which may 
be strong and vigorous before the inevitable hour arrives. 
The Tory policy, on the other hand, has been to ignore every 
contingency but the impossible one of Turkish reform and 
survival. The only fear now is lest the cruel kindness of 
Toryism should so hasten the end that a temporary chaos may 
be inevitable. 

For the present, however, the worst consequence of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy in Turkey has been the Afghan war. 
Whether the necessity for a frontier more scientific than a 
mountain barrier would have been felt apart from the Russian 
mission to Cabul, we cannot tell. At any rate that mission 
was the result of the threatening attitude of affairs in Turkey, 
and it is insisted on as the sufficient justification of the 
miseries inflicted on Afganistan. We shall not enter afresh 
upon the now familiar story. But we cannot help remarking 
what a satire such a ‘justification’ is upon our pretentions to 
national religion. Allowing all that the most fanatical Russo- 
phobists say, what does the case amount to? A Russian 
mission on a brief visit to the court of an independent sove- 
reign was received in a manner more friendly than we liked. 
But with the cessation of any immediate prospect of a 
Russian war, the evil consequences feared from this mission 
were at once put off to a remote aud uncertain future. Apart 
from a cause of quarrel professedly removed by the Berlin 
Treaty, even fanatics allowed that twenty years must elapse 
before Russia could be a dangerous neighbour in Asia. Mean- 
while the internal condition of Russia is acknowledged to be 
such that revolution is imminent, and that some vast changes 
absolutely must take place before ten years are over. The 
contingency then of danger from Russia to our Indian Em- 
pire through Afghanistan is even on the alarmist theory little 
more than possible. Yet to make ourselves safe against a 
mere possibility, we have hunted to death a friendly sovereign, 
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imposed impossible terms on his imbecile son, sent our own 
countrymen to certain massacre, thrown the country into 
chaos, and slain thousands of its inhabitants, besides burning 
and ravaging whatever our troops could reach. The military 
connections and military traditions of polite society in this 
country compel the use of technical terms for proceedings of 
this sort. We talk of ultimatums, and occupations, and 
material guarantees, and summary chastisements, and what 
not. But burnt villages, and blasted fields, the dead, the 
wounded, the eighty-nine corpses dangling from gallows, the 
grief, and the sworn vengeance of survivors are never realized. 
If Christianity has any application to politics at all—and what 
is the sense of an Established Church otherwise ?—then surely 
war is never justifiable except as the last dread means of 
averting an imminent, certain, and enormous wrong. But 
it is a mockery to talk of Christianity. We are not up to 
Judaism. Deaf as we are to the still small voice, would that 
we could hear the cry of doom uttered of old, and terribly 
fulfilled in Cabul: ‘ Woe to thee that spoilest and thou wast 
not spoiled; and dealest treacherously, and they dealt not 
treacherously with thee! When thou shalt cease to spoil, 
thou shalt be spoiled; and when thou shalt make an end to 
deal treacherously, they shall deal treacherously with thee.’ 
The time is perhaps gone by for arguments other than divine; 
and these are heard ‘ out of the whirlwind.’ 


‘Generally speaking,’ said Mr. Disraeli, when making his. 
bid for power in 1874, ‘I should say of the administration 
of the past five years, that it would have been better for us 
all had there been a little more energy in our foreign policy, 
and a little less in our domestic legislation.’ Such are the 
ingenious verbosities to which after a full meal of prosperity 
constituencies placidly listen with a gentle wonder at their 
own smartness in appreciation. No one can complain of 
energy in domestic legislation now, unless indeed it be the 
ritualistic clergyman and the. metropolitan ratepayer. But 
the former has only found his match against the law a little 
more exciting, while quite as safe. The latter has more 
serious grounds of complaint. For having manfully dis- 
charged the duty of ‘educating his masters,’ he now finds 
himself called upon to provide for them houses to live in, 
and apparently only the dissolution has saved him from the 
necessity. for endowing the water companies’ shareholders 
with better security for an undiminished income, and even 
with an addition of thirty-three per cent. to their capital. 
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Such measures show the weakness of Tory legislation even at 
its best, in the hands of so good a man as Mr. Cross. The 
Tory notion of blessing the multitude is always that of charity ; 
but the plan of giving them power to help themselves is never 
frankly and unstintingly adopted. To this remark the adoption 
of household suffrage is no exception. For had it not been 
that Mr. Disraeli’s only chance of continuing in power then 
lay in ‘dishing the Whigs,’ the concession to the working 
classes would neither have been frank nor unstinted. So 
bodies like the Board of Works are constrained to buy and 
sell property at an enormous loss to the public in order to 
provide artizans with decent dwellings at attainable rents. 
But no alteration of the land laws, giving genuine facilities for 
small investments in land, will ever be made by any but a 
Liberal, perhaps we should say by a Radical, government. 

The necessity for some reform in the land laws, including 
the relations of landlord and tenant, has been forced upon 
the attention of both political parties by the severity and con- 
tinuance of agricultural distress. But Conservative states- 
men can never be expected to recognize what is the actual 
truth, that the subsidiary advantages expected from property 
in land, such as political and religious power, game preserving, 
and elaborate provision for sustaining the social position of 
families, are burdens absolutely prohibitive of commercial 
success in farming. Free trade is not inconsistent with the 
prosperity of the British farmer, qua farmer. But it has 
made the double réle of farmer and feudal retainer for ever- 
more impossible. 

The extension of household suffrage to the counties is a 
measure to which the Liberal party is committed, though the 
conversion of prominent leaders is recent, and in the case of 
some is not yet accomplished. But no one supposes that the 
followers of Lord Beaconsfield would stick at this, if it ap- 
peared likely to serve a party purpose. They have much 
confidence in the submissive habits of the field labourer, and 
by Lord Sandon’s Education Act they have taken good care 
to keep his training in their own hands. The county franchise 
cannot therefore in itself be regarded as a test of party. But 
taken in connection with the redistribution of seats, and the 
question of requiring a residential qualification in counties as 
well as in boroughs, it becomes, as Mr. Fawcett has shown in 
‘ The Nineteenth Century,’ an important and even a vital issue. 
Yet it is remarkable how little enthusiasm is excited by it, or 
by the closely related question of the land laws. The stolid 
persistence’ of old-world habits and feelings, relics of the 
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feudal system, in rural districts has co-operated with the new- 
world life of commerce in the towns to draw off the attention 
of the most enterprising part of the population from agricul- 
tural affairs. There is no doubt a revival of interest in them ; 
but it is of a speculative and reflective character, very different 
from the passionate intensity of resolve that shook off the 
corn laws. In home politics there is only one proposal 
which really stirs the nation, and that is Disestablishment. 
If this is not at the present moment treated as a question for 
the immediate future, it is not, as ecclesiastics with hollow 
assumptions of confidence pretend, because it is a matter of 
indifference to the constituencies, but because the passions 
aroused by it on both sides are so strong and even violent, 
that leaders naturally deprecate the commencement of so 
deadly a conflict until the accumulation of repressed energy 
becomes overwhelming. 

It has pleased Lord Beaconsfield in his grandiose manifesto 
to insinuate that the empire is by some nameless powers of 
darkness threatened with disintegration at home as well as 
with the loss of its ‘ ascendency ’ abroad. It has been shrewdly 
suggested that the romantic magniloquence of the Premier 
was robbed of more than half its thunder by the unexpected 
tameness of the debate on ‘ Obstruction.’ Still Conservative 
candidates are naturally making all the capital they can out 
of the ‘Home Rule’ agitation and the supposed weakness of 
Liberals on this subject. Lord Hartington’s calm and states- 
manlike language may fall dead on the admirers of oracular 
alliteration ; but it is well adapted to guard his own party 
both from unprincipled concessions and from irrational ob- 
stinacy. The true keynote is struck when he says that the 
demand for an impracticable separation is best met by ‘ proof 
that the Imperial Parliament is able and willing to grant to 
the Irish people every reasonable and just demand for equal 
laws and institutions.’ In accordance with this principle it 
may be possible hereafter to merge the separate question of 
Home Rule for Ireland in the more general one of lecal 
government for all parts of the kingdom. It is not Ireland 
only that is inconvenienced by the growth of centralization. 
All parties admit that the Imperial Parliament is over- 
burdened with needless details. And it is quite conceivable 
that a system of provincial legislatures may become neces- 
sary which, without in the slightest degree interfering with 
the unity of the kingdom under the old supremacy of Crown, 
Lords, and Commons, might yet relieve Parliament of impos- 
sible tasks, and secure a more intelligent regulation of local - 
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affairs. A bold and liberal scheme of county government 

based on household suffrage might perhaps supply the want. 

But it is also possible that the need is more far-reaching than 

= be met even by the most popularly constituted county 
oards. 

Amongst the tactical advantages cleverly combined in the 
date fixed for the dissolution, one of the most conspicuous is 
the convenience of forcing the budget on before the accounts 
of the year are complete, and while scope is left for pleasing 
vagueness as to the financial situation. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the eost of the South African war has yet been com- 
pletely ascertained. And even apart from this the downward 
course of the revenue threatens to be more serious than Sir 
Stafford Northcote has admitted. Moreover, the budget is 
based on the monstrous assumption that famine-stricken 
India may be justly burdened with the whole cost of the 
Afghan war. But taking the figures as given in the budget 
speech, we find that a Parliament elected to the inheri- 
ance of a surplus of £6,000,000 and a floating debt of only 
£4,479,600, leaves to its successor a deficit of £3,340,000, and 
a floating debt of more than £30,000,000. That is, in the 
balance of revenue and expenditure we are nearly nine and a 
half millions to the bad, as compared with 1874, and have 
meantime added over twenty-five millions to the floating debt. 
On Turkish affairs we have spent £6,125,000, independently 
of the cost, not yet ascertained, of bringing Indian troops to 
Malta. This is’the price at which we have bought the dis- 
honour of the secret agreement with Russia, the fief of Cyprus 
under the Sultan, the odious responsibility of protecting 
Asiatic pashas, the unstable equilibrium in Bulgaria, and the 
ostentatious insults inflicted on us by the Porte. In addition 
we have paid £6,160,000 in South Africa for ‘ascendency’ 
over the Zulus. What a light it sheds on the religion of the 
day that the expenditure of six millions on killing Africans 
should be regarded with indifference or even complacency, 
whereas the notion of raising one-sixth of the amount for the 
furtherance of David Livingstone’s beneficent ideas on the 
development of Africa would be treated as a wild impossi- 
bility! We should be told that it could never be made to 
pay. The only investment about which we scorn to ask 
whether it will pay is the cost of slaughter. Altogether, and 
entirely apart from the Afghan war, we have spent on pro- 
ducing as much misery and discontent as arms of precision 
—_ blundering diplomacy can inflict, about twelve and a half 
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But it is not finance, it is not Home Rule, it is not the 
county suffrage, nor land law reform that is uppermost in the 
minds of rival candidates and contending electors as we write 
these pages. It is the question insisted upon at the commence- 
ment of our review, whether English history is to be, for a 
while at least, turned from its highest issues to gratify the 
ambition and embody the dreams of a superannuated Vivian 
Grey. In language deliberately adapted to a populace whose 
ballads are composed for them by music-hall buffoons, Lord 
Beaconsfield says— 


The power of England and the peace of Europe will largely depend on 
the verdict of the country. Her Majesty’s present Ministers have hitherto 
been enabled to secure that peace so necessary to the welfare of all 
civilized countries, and so peculiarly the interest of our own. But this 
ineffable blessing cannot be obtained by the passive principle of non- 
interference. Peace rests on the presence, not to say the ascendency, of 
England in the councils of Europe. 


Why, this is just the expansion into wordy prose of the 
well-known refrain of the Jingo national anthem. And.with 
the pride of race to which both the prose and the rhyme with 
equal vulgarity appeal, we have, as already said, very con- 
siderable sympathy. But for the use made of that patriotic 
pride we have nothing but contempt. ‘The ascendency of 
England!’ With much pertinency Mr. Dale asked, in address- 
ing a mecting at Reading, what would be thought of a Russian 
statesman who should demand ‘the ascendency’ of Russia in 
the councils of Europe. We know very well what would be 
said by our Chauvinist journals. And we know, too, the hypo- 
critical distinctions they draw between English and Russian 
teasons for demanding ‘ascendency.’ They make of our 
country the great Pharisee of the universe, standing up in the 
presence of the Almighty with the blood of slaughtered Zulus, 
Afghans, and Bulgarian Christians in its skirts, and thanking 
God that it is not as others are, extortioners of territory, and 
unjust to human claims. 

But we, on our side, also desire the ascendency of our native 
land in the councils of the world; yet not the ascendency of 
the bully, but that of the wisest and the best. We, too, 
believe that our country is not as others, and cannot be, how- 
ever much it tries. All tendencies of English history con- 
verge towards a state in which the entire liberty of the 
individual is combined with the unity and flexibility of a 
perfect incorporation. It may be said that this is the aim of 
all national life, and so it is. But the true glory of the 
English race has been to realize earlier than any other the. 
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stable conditions for the co-ordination of order and progress. 
And the real influence of England in the world arises, not 
from memories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, but from the 
patent fact that, slow as she is in working out her principles, 
and illogical as she is in their application, yet she has within 
her the true germs of the ultimate civilization. It is true 
that our destiny hitherto has becn wrought out in great 
measure by physical force. King and Parliament have not 
known themselves aright except by dint of hard knocks. And 
the place of the English race in the world could not have 
been secured in the international struggle for life unless by 
sturdiness of heart and hand, whether wielding cloth-yard 
shaft or gun and bayonet. But a time has come when moral 
forces, example, opinion, sense of justice play a greater part 
than ever they did before in the history of the world. A time 
has come when moral culture, character, righteousness has 
its part in determining the issue between competing races. 
It is the highest test to which, in the progress of evolution, 
the right to exist has yet been put; and its operation, though 
certain, is still often obscure, and only perceptible on the very 
widest scale. But though it has not yet asserted itself with 
the swift decision it will assume in coming days, yet it has 
been in action and gradually rising into appreciation ever 
since the dawn of history. Even now it acts with sterner 
vigour than the fools of blood and iron ever dream. Victorious 
Germany withers inwardly because in her military terrorism 
and protectionism she confronts fate with a defiance of divine 
law ; while defeated France feels the glow of health because, 
for a time at least, she follows, according to her measure, 
liberty, industry, and peace. Now the issue before our country 
at present is whether we are to adapt our patriotism to the 
higher laws slowly emerging from the cloudy superstitions of 
the past, or whether with stolid obstinacy we are to shout 
obsolete cries from which the soul is gone. The boast of 
Lord Beaconsfield about our ability to fight three campaigns 
without exhaustion was much on a par with the old-fashioned 
assertion that any Englishman could fight three Frenchmen. 
The true greatness of England is in her political mission, and 
that is carried on less than formerly by force of arms, but 
more by the happiness of her homes, the education of her 
dependencies to self-government, and the moral support of 
constitutional liberty all over the world. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Mahomedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier, and of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces. By the Rev. 
M. A. Suerrinc, M.A., LL.B., Lond., Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, &e. Vol. II. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink, and Co. London: Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Sherring once more proves himself to be not only one of the most 
erudite and versatile, but among the. most laborious and industrious of 
Christian missionaries in India. The research and toil, the results of 
which are embodied in this quarto volume of four hundred pages, might 
suffice for the labour of a lifetime; but the fact is that this volume 
is the second of a series of similar contributions to the elucidation 
of a group of ethnological problems. ‘The first volume, which we 
reviewed on its first appearance, was occupied with a broad classifica- 
tion of the principal Brahmanical, Rajpoot, Vaisya, and Sudra tribes, 
together with a particularly interesting account of the aboriginal tribes, 
all of which were more or less to be found represented in Benares. 
Some valuable biographical details were given of the most distinguished 
leaders of some of these tribes, and evidence was advanced to show that 
the progress of mixed castes, and of the writer and mercantile class, was 
beginning to disturb the equilibrium of the Hindu social system; that Brah- 
manism, with its Divine right and claim to supremacy, was passing away 
under the irresistible logic of facts and the spread of European ideas and 
of civilization. The present volume furnishes data for a wider induction, 
and does in fact offer the raw material for a further and much more com- 
prehensive generalization of the Indian races, tribes, and religions. 
There is less picturesque description of tribal characteristics than in the 
previous volume; butthere are more numerous details, and the indication 
of a far more complicated combination of social elements, which it behoves 
the missionary, the educationist, and the legislator to take into most 
serious consideration. One thing is patent from these crowded pages, 
that the comparatively easy government of this intricate and mutually 
repellent congeries of tribes and nations is due far more to the internal 
jealousies and sullen antagonisms, religious divarications, and reciprocal 
despite of different subordinate groups of tribes and castes, which call 
themselves by the same name, than it is due to the vaunted wisdom, 
righteousness, or might of their conquerors. If Christianity, if European 
education, if the growth of trade and the spread of truly humane ideas 
should ever create a dominant caste-repudiating order, which swallows up 
these innumerable tribes into one great nation, and the peoples should - 
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learn their own strength, and become welded together by any purely 
Hindu object, neither British nor Mohammedan rule could last for a single 
year. The-caste system has dislocated and disintegrated the power of 
combination for any purely national ends. Mr. Sherring has given in his 
introduction to the present volume an idea of the enormous complexity 
of the Brahmanical and Rajpoot tribes, as scattered over the peninsula, 
from Cashmere to Lower Bengal and Orissa, and from Nepaul to Cape 
Comorin. These tribes are reckoned almost by thousands, and the five 
Gaur tribes of Brahmans, who are specifically Aryan in their blood, and 
who speak some language dependent on Sanscrit, notwithstanding their 
lofty bearing and insolent claims, mutually refuse to eat, live, marry with 
each other. They even look down upon the flesh-eating Brahmans of 
Cashmeer with profound pride of purity, and express as vehement caste 
animosities towards the Dravira Brahmans of the southern provinces as 
Rajpoots do to Sudras, as Mohammedans do to all alike. It is next to 
impossible for Englishmen at home to imagine the complexity of these 
tribal distinctions, which are governed by blood, by locality, by special 
religious teaching, by intestine feuds, bitter memories, odium theologicum, 
and utter separation of social interests. 

Our author has devoted the remainder of this laborious work to an 
enumeration (1) of the tribes of the Punjaub and the frontier, in eight 
chapters, embracing the Himalayan tribes, those of the North-West 
frontier, and of the Punjaub proper. These embrace Hindu, Mohammedan, 


and Sikh tribes, with curious combinations among them. The Kohistanis, - 


Mohmunds, Afreedis, and others whose names have been often referred 
to in recent despatches, are illustrated and compared. (2) A full account 
is given in seven chapters of the tribes of the Central Provinces and Berar 
in which Brahmans, Rajpoots, agriculturists, traders, aboriginal and 
Mohammedan tribes are separately denominated and described. (8) One 
hundred and fifty pages are devoted to the numberless tribes of the Bombay 
Presidency, where, in addition to the classes found in the North-West, new 
groups are enumerated as wandering tribes and predatory tribes, with 
an account of the Kohls and Coorgis, and hundreds of others. (4) An 
account of the tribes occupying the frontiers of Scinde completes the 
present work. Another volume containing an index to the whole, and 
perhaps a series of ethnological maps, will complete this truly vast under- 
taking. 

Quotation from this volume would not give the faintest idea of the re- 
search, pains, and tact displayed in reducing this chaos of ethnological details 
into orCer and classification. The work will beof the greatest service to all 
residents in India who are anxious to know something of the multifarious, 
strangely assorted, and mutually repellent elements of the population 
around them. We hope the author in his concluding volume will give 
us some general classification of results, the chief characteristics of all the 
principal groups of all the tribes, and trace, if the complexity of the sub- 
ject will allow, the coincidence of such characteristics with any specific 
peculiarities of climate, soil, food, religion, literature, and traditional 
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memories. No one less familiar than Mr. Sherring with the value of this 
extraordinary mass of facts can attempt such Herculean task with 
scientific accuracy. The bearing of the whole question on Christian 
missions and British rule is obvious and even ominous. 


A History of Ancient Geography among the Greeks and Romans, 
from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By E. H. Bunsury, F.R.G.S. With Twenty Illustrative 
Maps. Two Vols. John Murray. 

This is a large book on alarge, a very important, and a very curious 
subject. That the two greatest and most intellectual nations of antiquity 
should have known next to nothing of the world south of the equator, 
north of the Baltic and Black Seas, and east of the Euphrates, is suffi- 
ciently wonderful; and not less so is the fact that the purely mythical 
geography of Homer and Aischylus, though corrected and enlarged by 
the personal researches of Herodotus, should not have finally fallen into 
deserved disrepute till the times of Eratosthenes and Strabo, the latter 
of whom lived in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius. The author 
observes in his preface that although such works as Dr. Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Geography’ satisfy, in the main, the wants of more 
advanced students, yet there is no work in the English language which 
contains a complete historical review of the subject treated as a whole. 

The travels of Herodotus, the expedition of Xenophon through the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor, and the conquests of Alexander, did much to 
open out parts of Egypt and Asia little known before their times. Still, 
the only real and tolerably accurate geographical knowledge was for a 
long time nearly limited to the basin of the Mediterranean. Within our 
own memories, the interior both of Africa and of Australia was believed 
by many to be either a sandy desert or a central sea. We need not, 
therefore, wonder very much if the few accounts we have of the ancient 
world beyond the limits of Greek and Roman settlements were in a great 
degree fabulous. The natural history which believed in gorgouns, griffins, 
one-eyed men, and such-like monsters, was inseparable from a fanciful 
geography which assigned localities to such beings. 

One of the first attempts made in this country to give an historical 
sketch of ancient geography was the work (not alluded to by the present 
author) published more than half a century ago by Dr. Samuel Butler, 
then head master of Shrewsbury School, and afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field. It was one of much less pretension than the present one, but it 
had the considerable merit of bringing the classical geography before the 
reader in the form of successive descriptions of the more celebrated sites 
ofthe ancient world, and the events for which they were severally famous. 
Since then, so far as we know, no systematic treatise on the same subject 
has appeared in this country. A work, therefore, like the present, com- 
bining ancient descriptions with the most recent researches and surveys, 
undoubtedly supplies a want which (even after the publication of Rawlin- 
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son's ‘ Herodotus’) was much felt and acknowledged by advanced 


scholars. 

Up to quite a recent period, as we have said, the most erroneous ideas 
prevailed as to the site and extent, the populations and productions, of the 
ancient world, The travels of Marco Polo were a great advance on a 
medieval geography which is curiously represented by a map still extant 
and preserved in the archives of Hereford Cathedral. A photograph of 
it is given in ‘Fasti Herefordensis,’ by the Rev. F. T. Havergal (1869). 
It was made about the year 1300, and the world is drawn therein asa 
circle, of which Jerusalem is the centre. Nothing can be more absurd 
or erroneous than the notion the compiler of it must have had of the 

_ divisions of countries, seas, and rivers, and their relative positions. 

The author rightly (as we think) regards the famous expedition of the 
Argonauts in search of the golden fleece as a mere solar legend, descriptive 
of the far-distant land of the rising sun: a view of the subject which has 
rather recently had an article devoted to itin ‘The Dublin Review.’ The 
so-called geography of the Odyssey, of which Mr. Gladstone has constructed 
a map in his ‘Juventus Mundi,’ shows the vaguest notions of regions 
extending beyond the narrowest limits of the Asiatic and Grecian coasts. 
There can be no doubt that the Greeks in the time of Aischylus thought 
India was an extension eastward of Ethiopia (Suppl. 285). A river 
called ‘Eridanus’ (a name which combines the same roots as Rhine, 
Rhone, and Danube) was supposed to roll amber somewhere in the far 
north ; the ‘ pillars of Hercules’ and a city called ‘Tartessus’ were located 
somewhere in the west, and the ‘Islands of the Blest,’ with the giant 
Atlas, have been thought to be corruptions of Pheenician accounts of 
Teneriffe, the Canary Islands, or the Azores. Again, the curious notion 
that the flat world was surrounded by a circling stream, Oceanus, out of 
which the sun rose, giving name to the Red Sea, and into which he set in 
the far west, the weird region of darkness—all these ideas, fostered by the 
poets and by a natural love of the unknown, remained long in the belief 
of even the lettered classes of mankind. 

Mr. Bunbury’s work is evidently constructed not to be an ephemeral 
entertaining treatise, but to become an authority, like Mr. Grote’s or Sir 
G. W. Cox’s histories of Greece. It bears all the impress of a work of 
great research, to which the references in the copious notes abundantly 
testify ; and the series of maps, illustrating the ideas of the worid held by 
Hecatsus, Herodotus, Erastosthenes, Ptolemy, and others, with plans of 
the principal expeditions of history, both Greek and Roman, adds great 
clearness and value to the discussions. 

There can be no doubt, the author observes (vol. i. p. 618), that even 
before the time of the Alexandrine Eratosthenes (about B.c. 250) the ideas 
of the learned world upon the subject of geography had assumed a more 
regular and systematic form. Maps, in some form, are known to have 
existed in the time of Herodotus; yet it was very long before the true 
positions of the Black Sea (Euxine), the Caspian, the Sea of Azov, and 
the Persian Gulf were understood. The first really accurate geographer 
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was Strabo, to whom, and to his successor Pliny the Elder, a large portion 
of Vol. II. is devoted. In this volume we have mainly the Roman, as in 
Vol. I. we have the Greek geography, commencing with Polybius and 
Cesar, and carried down to Ptolemy, about the middle of the second 
‘century of the Christian era. We know, however, next to nothing of a 
writer who ‘ has left one of the best-known names of antiquity, and whose 
scientific writings exercised an influence over succeeding centuries second 
only to that of Aristotle’ (vol. ii. p. 546). He appears to have flourished 
in the latter part of the reign of Antoninus, and to have made use of all 
the preceding information he could collect. He was not, however, a 
proficient in what we call ‘ physical geography,’ and, on the whole, Mr. 
Bunbury regards him as very inferior to Strabo. He was more, indeed, 
of an astronomer than of a true geographer (vol. ii. pp. 548-9). He was 
aware that latitude and longitude was the true method of correct map- 
making, but he had very few observations at his command, and thus he 
failed in practice though his theory was the true one, and he was compelled 
to have recourse to fallacious itineraries and rough calculations of day 
journeys by stadia (p. 549). His influence on geography was, nevertheless, 
as great as that of Aristotle on philosophy, and ‘the blind, and almost 
superstitious, reverence with which Ptolemy was regarded throughout the 
middle ages has descended in some degree to our own days’ (p. 558), 
Yet he did not know the true position even of Sicily and Sardinia (p. 561), 
which is like Tacitus telling us that Ireland is bounded on the west by 
Spain, ‘in occidenten Hispanie obtenditur’ (Agric. 10). He even com- 
mitted what Mr. Bunbury calls ‘ the enormous error’ of making the length 
of the Mediterranean from west to east ‘more than twenty degrees 
beyond the truth’ (p. 564). 

In one instance, the author remarks in the concluding page of his work, 
Ptolemy’s inaccuracy indirectly led to ‘ the greatest discovery of modern 
times.’ He had, by his false calculation of distances, extended China 
(the Seres) much too far towards the east; and as this greatly diminished 
the intermediate unknown space, it induced Columbus to go in search 
of the land of spices (India) by the western route, ‘ materially influenced 
by this consideraiion.’ 

‘No historian of antiquity,’ says Mr. Bunbury, vol. ii. p. 18, ‘ was more 
fully alive to the importance of geography, as an aid to history, than 
Polybius,’ who wrote about B.c. 150, and whose work in Greek is still 
partly extant, though the book (the thirty-fourth) which he had devoted 
to a systematic treatise on geography is one of those which are lost. 

It is wholly impossible in a brief notice like the present to do justice to 
a work which we predict will be cailed ‘ great,’ since it is an exhaustive 
essay, characterized throughout by remarkable learning and research, on. 
a subject upon which a trustworthy authority was much needed in English 
literature. We must add, there is a modesty and a simplicity of style 
worthy of a great scholar, and as far as possible removed from mere 
writing for effect. The work is, indeed, rather along one; but we do not 
see how it could have been equally good in a curtailed form. 

NO. CXLII. 30 
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Russia Before and After the War. By the Author of ‘Society 
in St. Petersburg,’ &c. Translated from the German by 
‘E. Famrax Taytor. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Russia and England from 1876 to 1880.° A Protest and 
Appeal. By O. K., Author of ‘Is Russia Wrong?’ 
With a Preface by J. A. Froupz, M.A. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


There is no country of which it at once behoves us to know so much, and 
is given to us to know so little, as Russia; and a better acquaintance with 
her real political interests, aims, and capabilities would disperse much of 
that distrust which operates so mischievously in both countries at present, 
and which casts a shadow over the future of civilizationin the East. The 
two works before us must be welcomed as contributing to such better 
acquaintance, for they are written by Russian subjects familiar with the 
whole social and political conditions and history of their country; and 
their value is all the greater because the two writers belong to different 
schools, look at things with different eyes, and write for different publics, 
The author of ‘ Russia Before and After the War’ is a native of the Ger- 
man-speaking provinces of Russia, who was educated at St. Petersburg, 
because, under the preposterously repressive regulations of Nicholas, he 
was held to have too little Russian to be admitted to his native university 
of Dorpat, where Russian was absolutely unnecessary, since the lectures 
were delivered in German; while he was supposed to have Russian 
enough to matriculate at the metropolitan university where Russian was 
indispensable, and the lectures were delivered in that language. He 
writes his present work in German and for Germans—and we may remark 
in passing that he writes with a force and clearness which lose nothing in 
the excellent translation of Mr. Taylor—and he has naturally little sym- 
pathy with the Slavonizing movement which now predominates in Russia. 
O. K., on the other hand, is a Russian of the Russians, a lady of an 
honourable and distinguished Russian family, the Kiréeffs, an ardent 
Slavophil, who has lived much in England, who writes our language with 
what Mr. Froude calls ‘a skill which many an accomplished English 
authoress might despair of imitating, who is eager, as most intelligent 
Russians are, that Russia and England should cease their striving and 
learn to be friends, and who has written the book now before us for the 
express purpose of dispelling the prejudices and mistrust which exist in 
the English mind against her couutry. Her object is a noble one, for 
nothing would be a greater blessing to the world than the promotion of a 
good understanding between these two powers; and if her work bears 
occasionally, as it almost necessarily does, the appearance of special 
pleading, and sometimes exhibits a kind of credulity, which we must own 
finds many a parallel in ideas entertained by politicians among ourselves 
regarding Russia, yet it cannot but be beneficial to us to have our conduct 
held up to us for a moment in the light in which it appears to them, and 
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to have their conduct interpreted by one of themselves. She has the whole 
subject at her fingers’ end, and throws much useful light on many impor- 
tant matters. We have elsewhere spoken at length of the political situa- 
tion of Russia, as revealed to us by these and other works; we shall 
therefore content ourselves with touching here upon only one or > 
individual points. 

A point of great interest to England, and indeed the chief source of the 
suspicion with which Russia is regarded, is her supposed aggressive ten- 
dencies. On this subject the two works before us give somewhat different 
testimony. O. K. strongly insists that neither the Czar nor his people have 
any desire for territorial aggrandisement in South-eastern Europe, and 
that the only motive for undertaking the recent war was to liberate their 
fellow Christians from the tyranny of the infidel, and to erect them into 
independent states. That war was undertaken at the instigation of the 
Slavophils, and O. K. is certainly entitled to speak with authority as to 
the present aims of that party’ s agitation. But the author of ‘ Russia 
Before and After the War ’ is rightin stating that the original policy of that 
party was the re-establishment of a Byzantine Christian empire, in which 
all orthodox and Slavonic peoples should live under the hegemony of 
Russia, the greatest orthodox and Slavonic power ; and there is every prob- 
ability that if they have departed from that final aim now, it is, as the 
same author alleges, because events, like the independence of Greece first, 
and the independence of Servia next, have from time to time contracted the 
limits of its immediate practicability. This view receives an unintentional 
confirmation from O. K. herself. She owns that Constantinople occupies a 
great space in the imagination of Russians, and declares that the idea of 
Catholic Austria or Protestant England obtaining possession of St. Sophia 
would ‘kindle feelings of ungovernable indignation in the minds of 


' orthodox Russia;’ but she shows that the religious cover under which 


this indignation shelters itself has a political interest beneath it, when 
she objects equally strongly to the acquisition of Constantinople by 
orthodox Greece. She says it would be ‘absurd and dangerous’ to give 
that city to Greece; and we know that the present Czar said to Napoleon 
III. that he would resist such a step with the last of his strength. And 
why? Evidently because the Greeks show a disposition to repel Russian 
ascendancy, and Russia has a manifest political interest in possessing an 
influence over the power which holds the Bosphorus. England has long 
believed herself to have a similar interest, but there is no reason in the 
world why the real advantages which both seek by it should not be enjoyed 
by both at the same time, and the recent war has proved that the wise 
policy for both would have lain in friendly co-operation. 

The author of ‘ Russia Before and After the War’ says that one of the 
leading motives of the instigation of the war was the hope of securing 
constitutional reforms at home as the result of Slavonic unity; but O. K. 
points out that so far as the Slavophils are concerned, the national 
assembly they agitate for is a very harmless affair, and would impose no 
limitation on the autocracy of the Czar. It is simply the revival of the old 
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Zemskie Sobory, which was not a legislative but a consultative body, 
‘called together when occasion seemed to call for it, but which once per- 
formed so important a function as to elect a Czar, the famous Boris 
Godunoff. What the Slavophils need, she says, is not to ‘impair the 
Czar’s omnipotence, but to confer upon him the advantage of omniscience ;’ 
and they would revive this old world institution merely to convey infor- 
‘mation to him which officials conceal, and which a free press would be 
the best agent now for collecting. This is a very good example of the 
absurd antiquarian interest that governs the policy of the Slavophils, and 
leads them to restore useless institutions if only they are Russian, and to 
reject useful modern ones merely because that are European. 

As to Nihilism, O. K. insists that it is promoted by Jewish money, and 
by the countenance of foreign governments, but she does not, as she 
ought, give any good reason for her allegation. No doubt Jews have 
taken a leading part in every socialistic movement of the century—a cir- 
cumstance which Lord Beaconsfield attributes to their desire to revenge 
themselves by destroying the ungrateful Christendom which has exercised 
so long tyranny over them—and in Russia they have not yet received 
equal civil rights with other citizens. 


Conversations with Distinguished Persons during the Second 
Empire, from 1860 to 1868. By the late Nassau 
Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Readers of Mr. Senior’s fascinating journals will welcome these volumes 
with a pleasure equalled only by the regret that they are the last that he 
wrote. Mrs. Simpson informs us, indeed, that there are still in MS. his 
Egyptian and Algerine Journals, and many portions of his Continental 
Journals, and possibly these may be given to the public; but they cannot 
have the unique interest of the two volumes before us, which record the 
opinions and impressions of the most eminent and best informed French- 
men upon the phases and fortunes of the Second Empire in its relation to 
the great events of the time. They are a continuation of the journals pub- 
lished two years ago, and open in the midst of the Italian War, just when 
Garibaldi entered Naples. History records the progress and issue of the 
war; these volumes, by a kind of instantaneous photography, record the 
changing phases of opinion and feeling in those most eompetent to judge 
while the war was still in progress. We are permitted to sit, as it were, in 
the councils of Cabinets and to know the thoughts and aims of statesmen. 
We see the secret interests, intrigues, and influence of parties, and from 
within have a revelation of Louis Napoleon and his policy, which only too 
sadly confirms the judgment of the Second Empire which history has 
already pronounced. Mr. Senior’s vocation as a chronicler was no doubt 
very well known, and his informants knew that sooner or later he would 
put into a book the things they said. This would naturally affect both 
the opinions they expressed and their way of expressing them; but men 
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cannot be always thinking about reporters, and these conversations have 
verisimilitude enough to vouch for their reality. . How they were chro- 
nicled is a mystery to ordinary men; but Mr. Senior had by long training 
qualified himself for his task. The present writer has known a hearer of 
two long sermons on a Sunday, without taking a note at the time, 
write them afterwards verbatim, and this for a long series of weeks 
together. 

Mr. Senior’s methods are so well known from the eight or ten volumes 
of his journals already published that the only satisfactory way of review- 
ing these new volumes would be by a series of quotations, for which we 
have no space. They are full of interesting anecdote, contemporary 
opinion, and political forecast. The death of several of Mr. Senior’s inter- 
locutors, who in the previous volumes could be indicated only by cyphers, 
enables them to be here named. Thiers and Guizot, for example, who were 
indicated by the initials H. and Z. Among Mr. Senior’s informants are 
M. de Kergolay, a senator and Legitimist, through whom the relations of 
Louis Napoleon to the Church and clergy are brought out. ‘The clergy,’ 
he says, ‘are generally Ultramontane, and have no loyalty except to the 
Pope.’ ‘Very few persons in the higher classes take orders—only enthu- 
siasts.’? A curious scene at the death of King Jerome is related. ‘The 
Empress and the Princess Clothilde tried surreptitiously to have the sacra- 
ments administered to him while Prince Napoleon was absent for a little 
while. He returned while extreme unction was being administered. 
The Empress was kneeling. The Prince turned round, kicked the door, 
slammed it violently after him as he went out, and did not see his father 
alive again.’ 

Another very important interlocutor was the Count de Corcelle, a friend 
of Montalembert, who had represented France at the Vatican, from whom 
Mr. Senior gathers a good deal of information respecting French policy in 
Italy. Others are De Circourt, ambassador at Berlin, an Orleanist; Odillon- - 
Barrot, Changarnier, Duvergier, co-editor of ‘ The Globe’ with Guizot and 
Rémusat, Fénélon, Mérimée, Cousin, Ampére, Loménie, Cornelius de 
Witt, Guizot, Lamartine, Pelletan, Castel-Cicala, St. Hilaire, Maury, 
Jules Simon, Thiers, Chevalier, Montalembert, Trochu, and. Renan, and 
especially Madame Cornu, who was brought up as sister with Louis 
Napoleon and kept up her intimacy with him until the coup @état, when 
she broke with him and, in spite of his persistent advances, would not be 
reconciled to him for nearly twelve years. The volumes teem with 
interest. very page reveals some phase of feeling or of politics. The 
chicanery, villany, blind fatuity, and universal corruption of the ignoble 
Second Empire are terribly brought out. The presentiments of all classes 
for years before the end came are here recorded. 

Mr. Senior’s volumes are mémoires pour servir, and they reflect the 
feelings and changes of parties in France as history cannot possibly do. 
At the same time they present a curious portraiture of the man who, 
without genius, or courage, or any high qualities, was strangely natinas 
permitted to lead France to the abyss of 1870, 
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France since the First Empire. By James MacDonett. 
Macmillan and Co. 


This book is more valuable for what it suggests than for what it actually 
accomplishes, And this in two respects. In the first place, it is but a 
fraction of a greater work—a series merely of well-written notes, which 
have been thus arranged through the loving ingenuity of the author's 
widow and her friends. We can imagine from what we have here what 
this complete book might have been, though, as it stands, it is tenta- 
tive on many points, and unsatisfying as a whole. In the second place, it 
has a value in showing what the high ideal of a journalist may be, and the 
processes of research and thought he must pass through before he can re- 
gard himself as completely equipped for his work. Mr. James MacDonell 
was a journalist—a successful journalist, who died young—and these pages 
only tell something of his studious preparations for his work. He was a 
politician, and his chief curiosities apparently were at an early stage led to 
France and the French, as at once the most political and the most literary 
of European peoples. He studied the history carefully and lovingly, but 
he studied the people also, and he was thus in a position to prognosticate 
as well as to record; and thus his work, had he lived to complete it, would 
have probably had a value for the future as well as for the present. Two 
things seem in especial to have impressed themselves on Mr. MacDonell’s 
mind. First, the inevitable republicanism which had been generated in 
the Rousseau teaching, and which, combined with other causes, issued in 
the Revolution ; and next, the traditionary dignity and culture which had 
passed down to the people through the influence of the Bourbon courts, 
and, impressing itself on society in every grade, has imparted to French 
literature a grace, an esprit, and a felicity of point such as no other nation 
may be said to possess. Mr. MacDonell, as a politician, is in love with 
the Republic, and sees before France an endless vista of productiveness 
and prosperity through it; but it is characteristic of him that, through 
his literary instinct and his passion for delicate form and point, he is 
compelled to say that a nation must always lose something in the de- 
parture of a great centre for manners such as was found in the courts of 
the Louises. He sees with the greatest clearness the intimate dependence 
of republicanism on the proprietorship of the land; showing how all an 
Englishman’s notions of universal suffrage drawn from observation of his 
own country must fail in application to France, where, instead of a 
peasantry without any interest in the soil, as with us, you have a popu- 
lation of peasant-proprietors. Full justice is done to Louis Napoleon’s 
political discernment as well as to his diplomatic duplicity, when he ratted 
from the company of his own friends and made his position secure by his 
promise of universal suffrage. On special points much might be said to 
qualify positions taken by Mr. MacDonell, but for that we have not the 
space. Suffice it to say that his book is a series of brilliant sketches and 
portraits, in which he has constantly before him the desire to make 
everything plain by single, picturesque instance, a process which is very 
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effective and striking ; but with him, as with M. Taine (whom he follows 
somewhat in literary sympathies, though hardly in political ones), is not 
always quite convincing. His sketches of M. Veuillot, of Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, of M. Guizot, of M. Thiers, of Louis Napoleon, and of many 
others are very graphic, and we have many very piquant glimpses of the 
Jadies who have had so much to do with ruling France. The position of 
the clerical party and its aims are admirably defined. Now and then we 
have passages which come close to the very highest style, and the book 
abounds in sentences that shine like epigrams. 


The History of Civilization in Scotland. By Jonn Macxtntosu. 
Vol. II. Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. 


The Reformation of the sixteenth century is the turning-point in the 
history of Scotland. It is an exaggeration to say, as has been alleged by 
an eminent authority, that what previously had been the story of the 
quarrels of rude and barbarous tribes became, from this period and for 
the first time, the history of a people. For the foundations of the organi- 
zation and civilization of the Scottish people were laid in the earlier 
period, and from thence were in great part derived the forces that made 
the Reformation the great national and popular movement which in 
Scotland it pre-eminently was. Nevertheless, the change in the social 
and intellectual condition of the country was most marked after the 
Reformation. The author of the work before us is right in making 
that great movement the cradle and the source of stimulus to the growth 
of civilization in Scotland. In his first volume he indicated the ride 
beginnings of the national life as emerging from a conflict of separate minute 
hostile clans, and the preparation for what was to come in the development 
of the moral and social qualities of the people as a collective State. Up to 
the end of the fifteenth century all was thus preliminary and preparatory ; 
but it was, nevertheless, indispensable. The organization in towns and 
country was rude; the administration of justice was primitive; and the 
habits and manners of the people were backward. But it was on the 
foundation thus supplied that the Reformation did its work; and Mr. 
Mackintosh has devoted his second volume to elucidate the nature and 
results of that work, and to bring to light the causes which produced it. 
In thus recognizing the essential influence of the Reformation, the author 
has not struck into any new course ; and, indeed, there is nothing in.his 
volumes which has not been set before the world by previous writers. He 
has given us a lucid, consistent, and well-proportioned narrative of the 
character of the movement and of the agencies affecting it or by which it 
operated ; and he has the fitness for the task which comes from a readi- 
ness to appreciate the profounder intellectual and moral influences which, 
in the main, are at the root of all progressive and beneficent popular 
movements. Although his work is not strikingly original, we accept 
it with satisfaction, as a careful and praiseworthy attempt to elucidate 
a deeply interesting historical problem. We have said that in our author's 
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view the Protestant Reformation is the fount of Scottish history. It 
was so in a more peculiar sense in Scotland than the Protestant Refor- 
mation was in other countries. For the predominant feature and 
characteristic of the Scottish Reformation was the extent in which it 
was a popular movement, fed by and rooted in the religious and moral 
sentiments and convictions of the people themselves. Most ordinary 
histories of Scotland bring this into clear relief. The Reformation 


originated in Scotland among the people ; it was not, as was the case in 


England, imposed upon them from above by the will of others. Rulers and 
court influences at the most critical period of its early history were openly 
or secretly antagonistic to it; and if kings and queens had had their way, 
it would have been promptly stifled and suppressed. Ths attempt to sup- 
press it was made ; but the fires of persecution only fanned the faith and 
zeal of the professors of the new views. The blood of the martyrs in 
Scotland was conspicuously the seed of the Church, and, growing up amid 
rudely opposing influences, the new doctrines came to have that deep hold 
on the national mind which was to mould the institutions of the country, 
govern and determine the social habits of the people, and direct and 
stimulate their educational and intellectual development for centuries. 
From thence—from the zeal engendered amid hard and fierce experiences 
—sprung the excesses by which the history of the Scottish Reformation 
has been admitted to be stained, and which are correctly treated when they 
are shown, as in the work before us, to have been inseparable from such 
a popular uprising as was experienced in Scotland. It is true that the 
Scottish nobles—or a considerable section of them—were prominent in the 
new movement, and the first Protestant martyr in Scotland was the scion 
of an aristocratic family. But the nobility of the north were moved by 
political and personal motives rather than by the religious and moral 
convictions that dominated and animated the mass of the people; and 
afterwards they fell away from the faith, and made the Reformation 
itself the instrument of gratifying their grasping acquisitiveness or selfish 
ambition. The figure of John Knox will always stand out in any history 
of the Reformation, gaunt and grim, but as the very adamantine rock on 
which the storms and tempests raised by enemies spent their force in 
vain. Mr. Mackintosh, of course, acknowledges the great part played by 
Knox; but he seems to us, notwithstanding, to have scarcely succeeded 
in doing full justice to the far-reaching scope of the reformer's intellectual 
and social work. And in his treatment of Queen Mary he is not altogether 
consistent with himself. Compelled to admit that Mary knew something of 
the plot to murder Darnley, and at the last acquiesced in it by not actively 
opposing it, and that her marriage to Bothwell was not the compulsory 
business her champions maintain, Mr. Mackintosh, nevertheless, has a 
lurking weakness for the beautiful and ill-starred queen, and seems to 
think she has been hardly treated by those who condemn her. Here, how- 
ever, we touch controversies too old and too familiar to be entered upon in 
this place ; and we only note in passing the inconsistency of which the 
author has been seemingly guilty. In what he says regarding the essence 
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of the Reformation—its moral and religious kernel—we cordially concur ; 
and his picture of its immediate effects upon the whole character of the 
nation is well and accurately drawn. Social immorality was denounced 
even to and beyond the verge of intolerance ; the hard and rigid discipline 
was fashioned that was to hold Scotland in its grasp for two centuries and 
a half; Calvinism became the heart and spirit of the national life; and 
a systematic and organized national education was instituted which 
has left its effects deeply imprinted upon the Scotland of to-day. Mr. 
Mackintosh has given us an excellent volume in this second of his series, 
and we shall welcome its successors if they are worthy companions of 
this one. 


History of the Administration of John De Witt. By James 
GeppEs. Vol. I. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Although in attempting to piece together a connected sketch of the 
administration, and to give us a vraisemblable portrait of the personal 
character of John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, Mr. Geddes has 
gone far to supply a blank chapter in an important section of modern 
history, his work will hardly appeal to the ordinary lover of books. De 
Witt himself was not, evidently, a lovable, and neither was he a great 
man. His biographer begins his Preface by saying that he was ‘in no 
sense’ a hero. Besides this, it is difficult to get any authentic information 
about a man and a period which have been neglected by Dutch historians 
themselves, and any knowledge of which has had to be sought among piles 
of unpublished and unarranged family papers, which would not be ex- 
hausted in the lifetime of half-a-dozen men. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Geddes makes the discouraging remark at the outset that, owing to 
the absence of contemporary memoirs, ‘the social, non-political, non- 
official side ;’ that is to say, the human side, of De Witt is for ever hidden 
from our gaze. What we have iustead, and what has obviously been the 


‘issue of severe and protracted labours, is a sketch of De Witt’s administra- 


tion, which is scarcely likely to prove of much general interest. We may, 
perhaps, doubt if the world is a great loser in not being able to know 
more about the phlegmatic Dutchman. Very plainly John De Witt was 
not a man to stir enthusiasm. He was altogether a second-rate states- 
man. He could not well be a hero even to the most indulgent of bio- 
graphers, and Mr. Geddes is too impartial and truth-loving to be too 
indulgent. He was a man of dexterous, lawyer-like qualities and gifts, 
who never could in any circumstances have passed to the front rank 
among men. In summing up his character, Mr. Geddes says, ‘ He stands 
far above the common run of men; and he was head and shoulders above 
nearly all the notable men of his time.’ But he was as a dwarf side by 
side with Oliver Cromwell, and it seems to us it is a partial judgment 
which gives him a place beside the Richelieus and Mazarins and William 
III.’s, ‘men of quite a secondary rank of intellect.’ To no Pantheon 
even of the lower gods will he be admitted, and we almost doubt if it was 
worth Mr. Geddes’ while to bestow so much labour on him as he has done. 
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A Guide to Modern English History. By Wratam Conv. 
Part I. 1815 to 1830. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This is'a book of considerable ability. Itis a chronicle of English 
and its connected European history. Events are very summarily stated, 
and some knowledge of history, beyond the information of the work itself, 
is necessary for.an intelligent use of it. 

Its distinctive feature is its philosophical exposition of the events, and 
its application to acts of legislation of principles of political economy. It 
is shrewd, epigrammatic, and penetrating. It abounds with apothegms and 
clever generalizations. It is necessarily oracular. Mr. Cory seems -to 
think that from the verdict which he pronounces there is no appeal, and 
he will carry with him the assent of most thoughtful men. He is often 
only allusive, a sentence or two sufficing for the statement of fact, and for 
the author’s philosophy of it. Sometimes he is smart, if not pert, rather 
than profound; as, for example, when he calls Robert Hall‘ a meteor 
rather than a star.’ A more inapplicable characterization of the philo- 
sophical thought and measured eloquence of the greatest of modern 
English preachers, who won the unqualified admiration of men like 
Mackintosh, can exactly be imagined. Justice is imperilled where i 
desire to write history in apothegms becomes too strong. 

Mr. Cory’s admiration of his own country is very great, and it is not for 
us to say that his estimates are too partial. His judgments are, however, 
candid and well balanced’; as, for instance, the general estimate of the 
Duke of Wellington as a politician. Upon his genius as a soldier only one 
verdict is possible. "We quote two or three specimens of the sententious 
philosophy with which the author inlays his exposition— 

‘Religion is a habit of the human mind which seems to be older than 
the habit of obedience to a sovereign, and as in many countries, so par- 
ticularly in Britain, it seems to have given rise to a clergy with claims,’ &c. 
Here the philosophy is somewhat superficial. Religion is not adequately 
defined as a habit, it is part of the constitution of human nature: it is a 
truism, therefore, to speak of it as older than the habit of obedience to a 
sovereign. 

‘The word Protestant is foolishly called a negative term ; every term for 
which one can find an opposite term is negative in denying the opposite. 
Protestant is an historical term. By the time it was put into the English 
settlement it had become like many historical words, noble.’ 

‘A minister's change of policy is often called in sacerdotal language hard 
names ; yet the modern English clergy has seldom been of one accord in 
condemning a liberal minister, and the vehemence of men so gentle in their 
domestic life may be considered rather the exuberance of a peculiar 
rhetoric than a betrayal of fixed rancour.’ 

We do-not think the philosophy always so profound as it seems, but we 
are indebted to Mr. Cory for an able and candid reswmé of our national 
political history, and for illumining it with just principles and admirable 

common sense. } 
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Royal Windsor. By Wiu1am Hepworts Dixon. Vols. III. 
and IV. Hurst and Blackett. 


A note by Mr. Dixon’s daughter informs us that he was revising the 
proofs of the last of these volumes on the evening of December 26th, and 
that the next morning early he died in his sleep. The record is touching, 
and disarms criticism, especially in the recollection of what, without 
formal education and almost unaided, Mr. Dixon had achieved. His 
industry and literary daring have not often been surpassed. He was not 
deterred by any sense of unfitness for the most arduous theme, and by 
dint of industry and energy, he had something to say worth saying to the 
most erudite among historians. We can hardly say that his partialness 
or one-sidedness in dealing with evidence was the result of defective school 
and university training, for we find many university men—Mr. Baring- 
Gould and Mr. Froude, for instance—equally incapable of looking at evi- 
dence on all sides, and at all the evidence, so as to pronounce sentence as 
from a judgment seat. Early training may do something to correct the 
tendency, but it is, we think, structural. Neither may we wholly attri- 
bute Mr. Dixon’s gaudy rhetoric and cataleptic sentences to the same lack, 
for we find scholars like Canon Farrar with this incurable vice of style. 
It is a melo-dramatic habit of mind—the desire to be picturesque inade- 
quately controlled by higher qualities of good taste and balanced judgment. 
Mr. Dixon’s books are probably ephemeral. They are magazine articles 
rather than books, but they have contributed a vivacious and popularly 
informing element to the literature of the last quarter of a century, and 
we gladly bring our tribute of praise for the author’s great literary industry 
and pluckiness. 

His two works—the ‘Tower of London’ and ‘ Royal Windsor’—are 
instances of the latter. They are constructed on a panoramic principle, 
and present a chronological succession of tableaux, scenes, and sketches. 
But this is precisely a task that demands a special and extensive under- 
lying historical knowledge. The artist does not so much exhibit his 
process as his result. He puts characters and events before us in his own 
predetermined attitudes and colours, and no means of testing or checking 
his justice or accuracy are put into our hands. The present volumes are 
a succession of such panoramic tableaux from Henry VII. to George III., 
indeed, to Victoria ; for the last chapter—slight and apparently unfinished, 
like its immediate predecessors—is given to her, and presents the old 
regal fortress as a pleasant country house. But we think the exten- 
sive structural alterations in the time of George IV., which largely 
made it such, demanded record. Stirring scenes of the times of Eliza- 
beth, James I., the tragic history of Charles I., the Commonwealth, the 
Restoration, the Revolution, are vividly presented. Cartoons selected with 
skill, each representative, and sometimes in a continuous series. But 
perhaps more cultivated readers will be most interested by the quieter, 
more literary chapters, such as those devoted to Surrey, the father of 
English lyrical poets, and Fair Geraldine; and especially those concern- 
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ing Shakespeare, ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and his relations with 
Southampton. These contain a good deal of interesting criticism. A 
comparison of the early forms of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ with the 
later, shows how greatly Shakespeare grew in both moral feeling and 
religious convictions. Mr. Dixon’s style is greatly improved in these 
volumes. It would never have lost its melo-dramatic touch, but its ex- 
travagances of epithet are somewhat subdued. And in spite of it, the 
volumes are full of interest and romance; the dramatic points are well 
chosen, and the developments are well managed. If not exactly history, 
they are very admirable historical representations. They afford ample 
material for detailed criticism. Exactness is not their characteristic virtue. 
Why, for example, will Mr. Dixon call Spalato ‘Spalatro’? But we take 
them for what they are—rough, dashing, effective historical cartoons. 


The Life of John Milton. Narrated in Connection with the 
Poetical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By Davin Masson, LL.D. Vol. VI. 1660-1674. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Professor Masson has at length reached the conclusion of his long and 
laborious work. To say that he has done what he promised, would be 
true, but it would in no sense critically represent the mixed impressions 
inevitable on a general and faithful view of the work. He has sifted all 
accessible authorities; he has failed in none of that painstaking labour 
which often leaves so very meagre a result on the printed page. His 
footnotes are often indicative of weeks and months of patient inquiry; 
and when we once more survey the whole, we are astonished at the in- 
dustry and patience and determination which alone could have supported 
him throughout, While still a young man he was drawn, as if by some 
irresistible attraction, to the study of Milton and his times; and now that 
the work of half a lifetime is completed, he cannot but feel something of 
the sober sadness of a great purpose gone out of life, such as is not always 
atoned for by the contemplation of actual achievement in the retrospect. 
Well, that is a feeling common to all who have been bold enough to un- 
dertake gigantic enterprises, and there is a sense of relief when we know 
that health and strength are still such as to admit the preapedt of advance 
into ‘ fresh woods and pastures new.’ 

Professor Masson has so faithfully endeavoured to be equable and pro- 
portionate—to raise no trait of his subject unduly, or to magnify the im- 
portance of any period in the life—that we find some difficulty in isolating 
points. In this he is absolutely unlike Macaulay; in this also unlike 
Carlyle, of whom, nevertheless, he might in too many things be held to be 
the disciple. He is not a picturesque writer, though sometimes he in- 
dulges in a picturesque touch. But the essential characteristic of the 
picturesque writer is that he is ready to sacrifice truth and the relative 
consistency of circumstances in order to get effective grouping, striking 
lights and shades, into his picture; and he must therefore isolate and set 
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aside what conflicts with a preconceived idea or generalized impression. 
True it is that no man can tell a story without imparting into it so much 
of himself as shall in some degree falsify it; but a very clear line can be 
drawn between the writers who consciously or half-consciously falsify and 
those who only do so unconsciously. Mr. Carlyle is perhaps the greatest 
conscious falsifier that ever lived. He surrounds his subject with a 
glamour of his own, and, in the midst of it, and by aid of it, cunningly 
poses him on a pinnacle whose basis rests not in the region of history at all, 
but in that of metaphysics, which he so much hates; illustrating anew 
the irony of life in the perversion even of great men’s endowments. In 
the effort to force on the imagination some abstract truth which has its 
centre more or less in a merely abstract conception—hero-worship—he in 
effect metamorphoses his man and gives you—Carlyle. He so falsified 
Marat’'s life that he is demonstrably culpable of plain misstatements of 
facts which could not but have been known to him; he made Ignatius 
Loyola a type of all the vice of our own day; he proposed to do the same 
by Byron (see Macvey Napier’s Correspondence); and his ‘ Frederick 
the Great’ is, in the truest sense, a ‘great creation.’ The same might be 
said of M. Taine, whose ‘ Ancien Régime’ and ‘ Revolution’ are not com- 
plementary, but, strictly taken, exclusive of each other. Professor Masson 
shows a wholly different quality in dealing with Milton. His sympathies 
generally are with the cause or causes with which Milton was identified, 
and the severe serenity and stately elevation of the man, it is clear, have 
captivated him ; but he holds the balances even, is not overmastered by 
any ideas, and desires only to be faithful. If he came across a new fact, 
he would faithfully record it, even though it were to Milton’s disadvantage, 
or to the disturbance of all his preconceived ideas of the master, piquing 
himself not less on his insight than on his determined and invincible ac- 
curacy. Speaking generally, then, we are afraid that Professor Masson’s 
great work will be praised for some of his defects, and severely treated for 
some of his merits. He is brilliant only when he cannot help it; he does 
not seek to hold the reader in guiding-strings, as the picturesque historian 
must do; and he is desirous to present materials, and to let you form your 
own judgments. This is a high merit; but we have become so accustomed 
to high-spiced food as hardly to appreciate justly that which is plain and 
serviceable. 

This much on the work as a whole, which, were we to enter on details at 
all, would demand an article instead of a notice like this. We come now to 
the volume specially before us. For sobriety, for careful research, for 
clearness, it surpasses the others, or, rather, it is a worthy and fitting ful- 
filment of the promise that these gave. Milton is presented by means of 
a faithful historic background, and in no part has there been found a more 
suitable arrangement. To understand the isolation, the unrest, the misery 
of Milton’s life during a great part of the ground covered by this volume, 
we must understand the general drift of opinion and tendency, the politi- 
eal bias, the philosophy, the doctrines that coloured social life. To ap- 
preciate duly the circumstances which make possible the rebound of the 
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Restoration, with its licentious atmosphere that coloured and penetrated 
all art and literature, we must thoroughly comprehend the errors as well 
as the heroism and grandeur of the Puritans. Their rule was unstained, 
but it did not, and would not, condescend frankly to regard human nature 
as itis. Milton, in this respect, was its representative, and all the more 
that his culture was so complete. His own daughters doubtless found the 
lack of liberal allowances and comprehensive sympathy in him. It has 
been said that in all great men there is a strain of quackery, or over- 
ready condescension to humour and to make use of the weaknesses of human 
nature; but if this is true, the Puritans were not great men. They would 
not humour nor accommodate. They did not understand compromise, 
The people at length declared their wish to be humoured, to be amused, 
and petted, and féted; and the men of the Restoration skilfully gave them 
what they wanted, and all that they wanted, in this respect. Fétes and 
shows, and theatricals were wholly in their line, if not worse indulgences. 
How characteristic, how significant it is, in this view, that, on the filling 
up of the bishoprics by Charles the Second, for reasons of policy some 
were for a time kept vacant, to see if Baxter, Calamy, and some others 
of like mind, would accept them, in order to impart a comprehensive air to 
the Church. And surely it isrichly significant, and deserving fully of all the 
space that Professor Masson has spent upon it, that, while this indifferen- 
tist and merely political policy, or rather expediency, dictated theoretical 
comprehension, the philosophy of Hobbes should have been developed and 
accredited. Mr. Masson sums up well the main doctrines of Hobbes— 

‘ What we call Imagination is simply decaying sensation, or the relics 
of former sensation in the form of the original nerve-vibrations continued, 
but growing weaker and weaker; and Memory is but another name for 
the same thing. Experience, again, is a name for “‘much memory, or 
memory of many things,” and consists, in every particular person, of the 
whole stock of decaying nerve-vibrations treasured up in that person’s 
bodily organism. Thinking or mental discourse consists in trains of im- 
agination, whether spontaneous or unguarded, or ordered or regulated; 7.¢., 
in the coming together of some of the treasured-up relics of sensation at 
their own pleasure, or the bringing of such together more stringently, and 
for a definite purpose. In neither case are the chains or successions of 
ideas arbitrary; they are determined by previous associations or succes- 
sions among the first sensations.’ 

Here surely we have fullest token of the later scientific materialism 
which reduces the personality to a series of ‘states;’ and it is noticeable 
that while Hobbes thus finds a kind of philosophical basis for the scep- 
ticism of his time, he should also desire to establish the Church as an 
agent of good order through a kind of abstract comprehensiveness— 

‘Even in religion, the King has the sovereignty. He may set up or es- 
tablish what religion or forms of public worship he pleases, and resistance 
to him even in that department on any plea of private liberty of conscience 
is treason and rebellion. Opinions contrary to the established religion 
ought to be silenced; nay, ‘disobedience may lawfully be punished in 
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them that, against the laws, teach even true philosophy.” The King is 
head of the Church, and may do all the acts of the clergy. Church and 
State are one; the clergy have no powers but what they derive from the 
civil sovereign.’ 

Is there any necessary connection between the philosophy of Hobbes 
and his theory of Church and State? He himself was a good logician, 
and he held that there was. He combined in himself, as he may say, Mr. 
J. 8. Mill, Professor Huxley, Professor Clifford, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
He was to his time all that these men are to theirs. And inasmuch as he 
viewed everything in reference to his first assumptions, he was more con- 
sistent than either of them, while he really included them all. And 
perhaps, looking at the matter broadly, there may be a deeper reason than 
at first sight appears why the rising wave of materialism, sensible philo- 
sophy, and ecclesiastical accommodations, even though professedly asso- 
ciated with ‘sweetness and light,’ in our own time should be associated with 
anew and advancing wave of imperialism, dependent on a low political 
tone. Hobbes has his distinct historical place because he united all the 
tendencies in himself, and exhibited their unity; our hierophants may 
have their historical place because they fail logically to disclose any sense 
whatever of such unity. At all events, sensational philosophy ending in 
mere experience, a Church based on political accommodations, and thus 
achieving a comprehensiveness that satisfies it, have had their trial before, 
and experience has not recorded in their favour. Milton’s life was still 
being lived; his work not yet completed; and that has its grand signifi- 
cance also. God has never left the world without His witnesses. 

A certain Mr. Hooke records this anecdote of Hobbes, which is so good 
we must give it— 

‘I found him to lard and seal every asseveration with’a round oath, to 
undervalue all other men’s opinions and judgment, to defend to the 
utmost what he asserted, though never so absurd, to have a high conceit 
of his own abilities and performances. . . . He would not be persuaded 
but that a common spectacle-glass was as good an eye-glass for a thirty- 
six foot glass as the best in the world, and pretended to see better than all 
the rest by holding his spectacle in his hand, which shook as fast one way 
as his head did the other; which, I confess, made me bite my tongue.’ 

Professor Masson’s section about Hobbes is one of the very best in the 
book. We can see the ‘ old fellow in the optician’s shop, dogmatic even 
about the best glasses for telescopes, glaring at Hooke ferociously because 
he knew him to be a client of Boyle’s, and blaspheming like a Trojan. He 
had outlived all his vices except those of temper. ... One natural 
daughter, whom he called his delictum jwventutis or “ slip of youth,” he 
had duly provided for somewhere. .. Hobbism, though Hobbes himself 
had fancied that the political part of it might be adjusted to the Protec- 
torate if necessary, was expressly, in allits parts, the philosophy for the 
Restoration. Charles, who had been obliged by clerical influence to sever 
his connection with Hobbes abroad, but who had showed him all 
favour, and allowed him a pension of £100 a year, was as much a Hob- 
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hist as a erypto-Catholic; and, indeed, a mixture of Hobbism and crypto. 
Catholicism was the special court religion. Davenant himself was a kind 
of Roman Catholic Hobbist; and the scepticism that was so prevalent 
among the politicians and wits individually, while they abetted collectively 
the government policy of coerced national conformity to the Anglican 
Episcopal Church, was a modified or diluted Hobbism.’ Surely history 
does often both in essentials and in spirit repeat itself ! 

This peculiar and indifferentist comprehensiveness flowed even into the 
publishing world. These were the days of Herringman. He was at once 
a republican and royalist—anything and everything was fish that came 
to his net. Professor Masson wonders that ‘ Paradise Lost’ was not 
offered to him, and believes that it was so before it met with the self- 
denying favour of Simmons. 

We should not omit to say that the chapters on the condition of Ireland 
and Scotland at the Restoration are done with great skill and knowledge; 
particularly the latter, in which we find many true and incisive touches 
respecting the leaders of political opinion in those days. As was to be 
expected, the history of the literature of the period is presented with no 
little grasp and comprehensiveness; only we think that somewhat too 
much space is given to such writers as Davenant, and rather too little 
devoted to the philosophy which may be said to underlie not a few of the 
literary phenomena of that time. 

With regard to the literary life of Milton, it is almost exhaustively 
treated. Within the period Professor Masson has dealt with in this volume, 
Milton produced ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘Paradise Regained,’ and ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ and all these he has carefully analysed, dwelling fondly on 
the minutia. With the leading facts of the bibliography of the great 
epic we were already acquainted through +the introduction prefixed to Mr. 
Eliott Stock’s fucsimile, but here we have them more detailed still; and 
in relation to the bibliography of other poems. Literary students, we are 
certain, will be thankful for them. Some of the minor points are curious. 
For instance, Milton in his prefatory note to ‘ Paradise Lost’ had taken, 
as it seemed, final farewell of rhyme; but we find him, as we suppose, 
under the compulsion of his genius, relapsing into it in the lyrical parts 
of ‘Samson ’—another testimony to the fact that in such matters genius is 
not always its own master ; indicating also that only certain forms will 
serve consistently and harmoniously to embody certain conceptions and 
sentiments. And thus, in a sense, his earlier and later works meet in 
illustrative import. Professor Masson well says: ‘ While all his poems 
may be studied for their metrical art, the ‘‘ Lycidas ” of his early manhood, 
and the “Samson Agonistes” of his later age are, perhaps, the most 
instructive and illustrative in the matter of his theory of metrical liberty 
and artifice. The later poem is the sterner and more daring in itsprosody 
as in its substance and nature; but both are consummate specimens of 
English verse ; and they have points in common in that character. 

Professor Masson well remarks also on the superiority of the poem in 
substance over all that was contemporary. The pregnant principles 
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that lay at the root of Puritanism prolonged themselves as if by subtle 
intertwinings deep in the earth, and, in spite of all the superficial sowings 
and dressings, left a prepared soil for a truer literature of more honest 
purpose, and of wider grasp of human life. 

Professor Masson has indubitably established the fact that Milton, 
though for a time by wary concealments he escaped from threatened 
penalties, was hunted down at last, and was for sometime in prison. It 
is impossible now to gather any definite information regarding the reasons 
which determined his immunity from the fate meted out to many of his 


_ colleagues who had survived. When we think of the futile revenge, the 


merciless ferocity which had caused the disembowelment and quartering 

of Harrison, Carew, Cook, Hacker, Scott, and the rest; which had ren- 

dered Temple Bar hideous by the blanched and eyeless skulls of Cromwell, - 
Bradshaw, Ireton, and Pride exposed upon it, we can only conclude that 
Milton’s escape was due to the fact that the wave had spent itself, that 

the party in power had now fully entered on its round of ‘sickly indul- 

gence and enjoyment, and did not want to be seriously disturbed in that 

course. Orit may be, as Professor Masson guesses, that influential com- 

binations were formed in his behoof. 


Life of the Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester. With Selections 
from his Diaries and Correspondence. By A. R. ASHWELL, 
M.A. In Three Vols. Vol. I. John Murray. 


If a biography is intended only to exhibit the inner life of the genera- 
tion past to the generation present and then to perish, fifteen hundred 
octavo pages of somewhat minute memorials may be borne with. They 
will assuredly fulfil their destiny. Bishop Wilberforce entombed the life 
of his greater father beneath a biographical monument still more pon- 
derous. It is already a forgotten book, and the noble character of the 
great abolitionist, philanthropist, and Christian man is to the present 
generation little more than a tradition instead of what it might have been, 
—a vivid personality. The portrait is lost in its accessories. Whatever 
the interest of personal friends and contemporaries in such a mass of 
ninute details, it cannot be transmitted; and, like a well-known picture of 
Haydon, a modest place in the gallery is sacrificed for, first, a disregarded 
place in a vestibule, and then an undeserved oblivion. Life is too short 
for biographies in several octavo volumes. They are both an artistic and 
& historical blunder. Prominent as during his unresting life Bishop 
Wilberforce was among the practical workers of his Church, and great 
as were his administrative and social gifts, neither in achievement nor in 
individuality can he claim a permanent place in either ecclesiastical his- 
tory or theological science. The life presented to us was in many respects 
aremarkable one, although it would be difficult to associate Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s name with any distinct cause or achievement. He was pre- 
eminently a man of his age, who played an active part in the ordinary 
NO. CXLII, 31 
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movements of his time, but who will have no distinct remembrance be- 
yond them. He ‘served his own generation and fell asleep.’ 

In reading this volume, which throws clearer light upon his character, 
and gives more definite information concerning his aims and his ‘work 
than we could possess while he lived, one is conscious of the same hesi- 
tating judgment, of the same misgivings, which most confessed during his 
life. We very gladly, however, recognize the evidences which his letters and 
diaries afford of a very sincere piety, of much prayerful desire, and faithful 
dealing with the weaker tendencies of his own nature. He gains much in 
these revelations of sincere, strong, spiritual feeling, of a religious life both 
genuine, tender, and deep. In one sense there ought not to be any great 
praise in emphasizing such qualities in a bishop. The English Church 
has had many saintly bishops, and saintly men of a very high type are to 
be found in great numbers among ministers of all Churches. The value 
of the recognition here is that certain other characteristics of Bishop Wil- 
berforce, which were both his religious weakness and his social strength, 
might uot unreasonably make men doubt the depth, if not the sincerity, 
of the piety which is here unmistakably and beautifully revealed, and 
which, like a clear stream flowing beneath a tangled underwood, every 
now and then flashes in the open sunshine. Bishop Wilberforce had no 
pretensions to any form of originality or genius, but he had manifold gifts, 
some of them of a high quality. In his life of multifarious practical work, 
in his diversified administration, in his masterly disposition of the things 
of a painfully crowded life, rather than in distinctive scholarship, thought, 
or single vocation, few have surpassed or equalled him. In the sense in 
which Sir Robert Peel was ‘a great member of parliament,’ Samuel Wilber- 
force, although longo intervallo, was a great bishop. His was not so much 
distinctive faculty as an unusual combination of many faculties in a high 
degree of force. His presence, speech, and singular power of sympathy were 
a great social inspiration. The latter quality was his perpetual peril; a 
fault that leaned to virtue’s side, and that sometimes overbalanced itself. He 
had the faults of his virtues, and most of the distrust that he inspired, and the 
faults that he committed, were owing to an excess of sympathy, touched, 
perhaps, with a taint of the defect of another noble quality—the love of 
esteem which sometimes overpowered his judgment. His common speech 
was charged with a feeling that often surprised his auditors. ‘The blessed 
word Mesopotamia’ had upon his lips an unctuousness that, while to him 
not insincere, was certainly in excess of its occasion; and when turning 
from one person to another—from a Dissenter to a Churchman, for 
instance—as in cases that we have known, this same excess of sympathy 
played him ugly tricks, to which some would give hard names. The same 
quality gave a great charm and power to his preaching. A sincerely good 
man, it gave a passion to his religious expressions and urgencies, which 
the preaching of other men even more eminently spiritual may utterly 
lack. 

As an example of a conscientious, energetic administrator, few men in 
any department of life have surpassed him. Every department of things 
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over which he presided felt his presence and touch, and was quickened 
by it into life and energy. As rector, archdeacon, bishop, member of the 
House of Lords, his was one of those contagious lives which stir men to 
energy and duty. ; 

His piety was not meditative, or, perhaps, highly spiritual; it was 
religious rather, but also strongly emotional, expressing itself in almost 
passionate prayers for the right direction of his activities and for the re- 
gulation of his spirit. This again was determined by his temperament, 
which was quick, emotional, mobile. He was sensitive to every influence 
in a very unusual degree. His love for his wife, who died in 1841, and 
the tender fidelity of his affection for her memory, were very beautiful : 
for more than a quarter of a century he mourned for her with the tender- 
ness and sentimentality of a lover. 

His activity knew no repose. He accumulated engagements, preachings, 
meetings, and journeyings with almost impatient avidity, often taking 
only four or five hours for sleep; writing letters after midnight, or at five 
or six o’clock in the morning, after long days of work and travel, ended 
by protracted dinner-parties. A great part of his correspondence was dis- 
patched in railway trains. His sermons were sometimes written on Sunday 
mornings just before they were preached. He did the work of three men, 
and craved for more. He fully deserves all the praise that has been be- 
stowed upon him as one of the ablest administrators and one of the most 
potent, practical forces among English bishops. He knew everybody 
who ought to be known, and did everything that ought to be done. No 
clergyman, however obscure, no parish, however small or distant, no thing, 
however subordinate, could escape his vigilant eye. 

So far as the kingdom of Christ can be established by work, he ‘laboured 
more abundantly than they all.’ At ordinations he personally saw, and 
in part examined, every candidate, and that with a religious purpose and 
fervent unction that had a great and beneficial effect. Nor did he lose 
sight of any clergyman of his diocese or of the work that he was doing. 
One aches at the very record of his labours, and wonders where was his 
time to be silent, and for the secret nurture of spiritual life in quiet, musing 
communion with God. Even with his quick sympathies and facile speech 
one scarcely likes to think of the great truths of God being so preached. 
It was impossible that he should be either scholar or theologian. No 
wonder that he committed himself to a judgment on Bishop Hampden’s 
books without having read them. Necessarily he must have acted in 

hundreds of cases on the judgments of others. The marvel is that he did 
not lose all strength and fervour of spiritual life in preaching, and letter- 
writing, and organization, and overseeing. And yet few preached better 
than he. His addresses at ordinations aud confirmations are almost 
unique in spiritual power. The present writer made his book of addresses 
to candidates at ordinations a vade mecuwm through weeks of distant 
Eastern travel, and was richly rewarded in doing so. 

The prevalent impression that he was a time-server is not sustained by 
this volume. He was a many-sided man; quick to receive impressions, 
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and keenly sensitive to appreciation. His mobile sympathies made one 
suspect his deliberate, clear judgments. No doubt, feeling often did duty 
for judgment. His social qualities, his wit, his rich fund of anecdote, his 
play of feeling, his avidity for knowledge, his power of fascination, were 
dangerous qualities. You could not think of him as a man of deliberate, 
conscientious, strongly formed, and independent convictions. In nothing 
was he consciously insincere; at the bottom he was incorruptible and 
determined, but a good deal had to be got through before the bottom was 
reached. In some instances, he was resolute and bold in difficult circum- 
stances; with a Cranmer-like flexibility, he could, like Cranmer, have been 
a martyr for his faith. But his temperament jhad a chameleon-like 
quality, and reflected the hues of surrounding conditions. It was an 
instinct with him to try to please—a perilous virtue, but yet a virtue ; and 
he generally kept his footing on the top of the revolving sphere. 

His sudden change of opinion and conduct in the Hampden case, from 
which he suffered so much, is elaborately vindicated by Canon Ashwell; 
but we think there is no satisfactory reply to the severe strictures upcn 
it of the Bishop of Exeter, in the letter here printed. He did, as a matter 
of fact, however far from purposing to do so, betray and effectually dis- 
able those with whom he had acted. The special pleas which he urges 
have some force, but we feel that his was not the course of a careful 
thinker, or of a strong, high-minded, fearless purpose. Chivalry may 

| sometimes make mistakes in contending for a hopeless cause, but one 
would rather be wrong with chivalry than right with cold prudence. 
Bishop Wilberforce with all his mobile sympathises was not given to noble 
enthusiasms ; in this, he contrasts very strongly with his friend Mr. Glad- 
stone, who refuses to permit either calculation or sympathy to affect his 
| maintenance of what is right. We feel this in every movement of the 
bishop’s life, and in the Hampden case the feeling was more than can be 
_ put into cold print. In the Tractarian controversy, again, he preserved a 
prudent mean between the Evangelical traditions of his house and the 
Romanism of Newman and Pusey, to which his ecclesiastical dogmas 
naturally tended. We feel throughout the unmistakable indications of 
the instinct of safety. In this, again, he stands in contrast with another 
of his friends, Dr. Hook, who fearlessly followed his convictions to their 
logical sequence. 

He was every inch a bishop. Unfamiliar with the sanctions, the spirit, 
and the speech of episcopacy as we are, we are painfully struck with the 
consciousness, not to say the imperious authority of office which never 
leaves him. The ‘Iam your bishop’ tone of his letters to men like Dr. 
Pusey, whom he soundly, and we must add, justly, although certainly 

‘not in the spirit of meekness, rebukes for self-will and pride; and Dr. 
Hampden, to whom, Regius Professor of Divinity though he was, he pro- 
poses a kind of elementary catechism, painfully impress one with the 
assumption of mere office. One cannot imagine Paul assuming such a 
tone towards John Mark, or Timothy. We Nonconformists should cer- 
tainly need a long training and a severe discipline before we could subdue 
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our independence and manliness toa corresponding temper of recognition. 
The vaunted freedom of episcopacy does certainly take strange forms, 
both among its clergy and in its congregations. Another thing that 
strikes us in this Life is the conjunction of capacity andopportunity. The 
work that he did pre-eminently needed doing, and he was pre-eminently 
the man to doit. Hence the result was more than the simple qualities of 
the man would account for; but such men always do much to make their 
opportunities. 

We scarcely care to allude to his feelings toward Dissenters. Such 
things move us very little save to pity and wonder at the possibility of 
them in religious men. But his uniformly bitter expressions towards 
them, taken in connection with what.we happen to know of his very dif- 
ferent tone of intercourse in private with Dissenters of his diocese—the 
late Mr. Rowland of Henley, for example—and elsewhere, are very cha- 
racteristic. Since the volume has been published, the present writer has 
heard of many instances in which the bishop expressed to Dissenters 
opinions and feelings not only in direct contradiction to those found in 
this volume, but painfully flattering. 

But, dealing with these simply as we find them here, one would have 
thought, in the first place, that reverence for his pious father, who 
numbered many Dissenters among his honoured friends, would have 
restrained such unworthy feelings as find expression here. We wonder, 
too, that a man so morbidly sensitive to what was thought and said about 
himself should not have been moved by the consciousness to somewhat ot 
considerateness for what others may feel. We suppose that Churchmen, 
like the bishop, consider that a Dissenter has no right to sensitive feel- 
ings, and that while Dissenters are bound to consider him, he is under no 
obligation to consider them. 

Not once does he recognize in Dissenters even religious good. According 
to his notorious Reading speech in 1863, which led to two public indigna- 
tion meetings in the town-hall, they are unqualified nuisances and evils, 
to be classed in character and influence with beerhouses. He is, he 
says, ‘a good deal hurt at the hold the Wesleyans have’ at Brightstone. 
He tells us that ‘if a man is only a Churchman, I can forgive him any- 
thing else in the world.’ He asks for suggestions as to managing the 
Ranters of his parish, and (p. 127) strings together a series of charges 
against them which conclude them to be fanatics and hypocrites. He 
ridicules the idea of Dissenters having a conscience in the matter of 
Church-rates. That the Anti-Corn Law League is supported by Dis- 
senters ‘is not calculated to recommend it to the clergy at large’!! Its 
promoters are pronounced despicable for ‘ truckling to Dissenters.’ And 
yet—alas, for episcopal sincerity—by and by, when other influences are in 
the ascendant, he is its foremost champion in the House of Lords. Then 
when some Dissenters at Gosport call him a bigot for saying such things, 
he plaintively says, ‘ Such things pain me!’ 

We are not disposed to make reprisals, as we well enough might; in the 
interests of Christianity we wish it were otherwise. There can be no 
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more fatal invalidation of a man or a system than moral inability to 
‘see the grace of God’ in whatever form it may be manifested. It is an 
ominous suggestion of judicial blindness. But this has in all ages been 
the manner of Churches claiming Divine ecclesiastical right. So Rome 
has never ceased to speak of the Anglican Church. And if it be a relief 
to the dubious consciousness of the Anglican Church to mimic the 
thunders of the Vatican, and so to speak of non-episcopal Protestant 
Churches throughout the world, so be it. It has not done much harm 
hitherto, save to themselves, and is likely to do less. 

In the interests of Christian charity, however, it is none the less to be 
regretted. We instance such sentiments here asa very fair measure of a 
man. Magnanimity, generous estimate, extenuating charity towards 
even the most erring, are characteristic of the truly great men of all 
Churches, not excluding those of the Church of Rome. The utter absence 
of such sentiments in Bishop Wilberforce must, therefore, be regarded as 
the indubitable mark of sectarian littleness and lack of noble nature. It 
were easy to instance men farther removed from Nonconformists than he, 
both in tradition and theological opinion, men who in their warfare with 
it are rightly, from their standpoint, uncompromising, who yet have both 
gentlemanly and Christian sympathies with its religious goodness. Bishop 
Wilberforce was incapable of this. In a letter to a clergyman of his 
diocese, included in this volume, he severely rebukes him for attending a 
meeting held in a Dissenting chapel, and urges the old persecuting plea 
of conscience—better left to the Church of Rome. Granted the conscience, 
is there no question of responsibility concerning the process by which such 
@ conscience was generated. Paul thought there was, and no persecutor 
was ever more conscientious than he. Happily we feel no disposition to 
retaliate the feeling. Wherever we find a man strongly and piously 
doing the work of Christ, as, notwithstanding some grave defects, Bishop 
Wilberforce did, we heartily rejoice. We cannot endorse his errors, but 
we will honour his goodness, and wherever we ‘see the grace of God’ be 


Bishop Wilberforce wasa remarkable man, and he played an important 
administrative part in the movements of his day; but to this the eulogy of 
him must be restricted. He did nothing that will give him a place even in 
ecclesiastical history, or that we think justifies a commemoration in three 
thick octavo volumes, 


Bunyan. By J. A. Frovpzr. (English Men of Letters.) 
Macmillan and Co. 


Some questions were recently raised whether Calvinism has ever pro- 
duced any work of art. A strain of Calvinism really lies at the basis of 
every great work of art. The contest of man’s freewill against necessity 
or Fate is of the essence of tragedy, and, refine it away as you will, it 
returns upon you. This idea embodied in special theological formulas 
is Calvinism. Mr. George Macdonald (whose one aim in life has been 
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to annihilate the Calvinistic influence) has devoted himself, as far as he 
may, and with the utmost practical earnestness, to extend it by dramatis- 
ing Bunyan, and acting the part of Greatheart. This is surely a curious 
confession of permanent influence in Calvinism on the side of art! There 
is no fear that ‘ The Pilgrim Progress’ will ever cease to be read, or that 
Bunyan, the man, will ever cease to be interesting. We are not sure that 
Mr. Froude was the best writer to treat of Bunyan as a man of letters— 
and only think of the scorn Bunyan would have felt at being ranked as a 
man of letters, even though treated by Mr. Froude! Mr. Froude is 
always sure to command sympathy within a certain range; but, in spite 
of all his culture, his knowledge, his contact with Mr. Carlyle, and assimi- 
lation of Carlylean impulse, he is in some few things still the English 
Philistine. If we had space we could produce various proofs of it from 
this book ; but since we have not the space it is better merely to say that 
Mr. Froude’s ‘ Bunyan’ is very gracefully done, and very readable, and 
is quite calculated to inform the mind of the reader with the true nine- 
teenth century point of view, from which such phenomena should be con- 
templated, and this the more because Mr. Froude has made the utmost 
effort to understand and to exhibit the deeper spiritual elements which 
cannot be put aside in reference to Bunyan and his times. 


Hawthorne. By Henry James, Jun. English Men of Letters. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Tlawthorne’s fate has been peculiar. He was a man pre-eminently of a 
character to excite curiosity in a certain class of minds. Probably it was 
with a forecast of this that he left instructions that no exhaustive memoir 
of him should be written. Notwithstanding this, he is threatened with 
an excess of biographical ink such as he himself would have been very 
sarcastic over, as we think. First of all came Mr. H. A. Page with his 
effort, effusively sympathetic, and betokening more industry than he got 
credit for; * then, probably excited to the work by Mr. Page’s enterprize, 
Mr. Lathrop—Hawthorne’s son-in-law—wrote a volume which contained 
a vast deal of matter and which was pitched in a key of excessive adula- 
tion, such as, we think, would have offended Hawthorne’s sersibility more 
deeply perhaps than even the supercilious patronage of his third biographer, 
Mr. Henry James, jun. The main idea of Mr. James’s book is that 
Hawthorne as an artist was defective because he was provincial ; that he 


* In justice to Mr. Page [i.c., Dr. A. H. Japp] we must note that he has 
protested against being credited with a ‘ Memoir ’—that he wrote only a 
‘Biographical and Critical Sketch’ to preface some stories never before pub- 
lished in this country; that the title of ‘Memoir’ was given to his sketch 
by the publisher under protest from him; and that he wished to withdraw the 
book at loss to himself on hearing of objection taken by Mr. Hawthorne’s family 
on its first announcement—a thing which both Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Henry 
James would have had cause to regret, since if Mr. Page had not written, what 
justification could they have possibly had for their more exhaustive memoirs ? 
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remained too much enclosed in the dim and dusty and narrow precincts 
of puritanism, and failed to see life in that broader relationship which 
mplies a cosmopolitanism of experience and sympathy. Now, in the first 
place, this is bad and baseless criticism ; and it is wholly inexcusable in 
a biographer, who by the very fact sets himself in the attitude of seeing 
over his subject before he has quite satisfied himself that he has thoroughly 
seen into it. Itis very odd: Mr. Lathrop’s book was a reaction against 
Mr. Page’s, now Mr. Henry James’s is a reaction against Mr. Lathrop’s ; 
and in the very points on which Mr. Lathrop wished to correct and to 
qualify Mr. Page, Mr. James swings back into an entirely extreme 
position ; certainly doing much to justify the recent remark of an expert 
writer that Hawthorne was in many ways ‘ ill-conditioned.’ Mr. Page 
had dwelt on his habit of ‘ remote, self-withdrawn observation,’ and was 
seriously reproved for it by Mr. Lathrop; now Mr. Henry James hints 
that Mr. Lathrop’s position in that particular was not the true ‘ critical 
point of view.’ But can such circumstances as these justify Mr. Henry 
James in enlarging on what Hawthorne was not instead of accepting him 
at once for what he was, and trying to understand him. That is a com- 
mon error of criticism that thinks itself cosmopolitan. Why, Mr. James 
in his haste to appraise and to look down on Hawthorne, counts up 
Hawthorne’s works on his fingers, and miscounting them, reduces them 
by one-third. He has not read his author. He is unaware that ‘ Fan- 
shawe’ is to be bought, or to be easily found. Then he misses absolutely 
in his appraisement the root of that quality in Hawthorne in which lay his 
real strength—the power of opening up the deepest problems, giving far- 
reaching perspectives in the darker avenues of human nature, and then 
escaping from them in a sort of face-averted, sideway retreat, conjuring 
up a dusky atmosphere about himself as well as about the mind of his 
reader as he retreats. If this was due to the puritan influence, inevitably it 
could not have existed along with much of clearness, of bright sunshiny 
atmosphere. The open air, the appreciation of a wide range of actual 
types to be represented in their very ‘form and pressure,’ as they lived, 
could not have consisted with it. And it is, indeed, a very remarkable 
circumstance—which Mr. James might well have noticed—that there is 
more promise of this power in the early novel ‘ Fanshawe’ than in any of 
his later works. To get his effects he must carefully reduce and refine 
away every trait that is inconsistent with his primary purpose of exhibit- 
ing relations of exceptional and recondite order.- And as with his stories, 
so to a certain extent with his life and his relations to others. Those who 
were nearest to him were often most remote from him. He was constantly, 
so to speak, edging them on to debateable ground, questioning himself how 
he would bear himself towards them were outward ‘positions reversed or 
essential positions realized. He was in conduct often inquisitorial, notin 
any bad sense or from any bad motive, but because he did not and could 
not ‘take men as they came,’ and must exercise himself in casuistries. 
That he was in many things like his own Miles Coverdale is demonstrable. 
And if allowances are not made for him on such grounds of liberal 
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interpretation as we have given above, he will certainly seem ‘ ill-con- 
ditioned’ and often a little mean. Let us take two slight incidents from 
his own note-books by way of proofs and illustrations of what we have 
said. Ought a man who on any account allows himself to be drawn into 
society at all to write of it in thistone. He is speaking of an evening at 
the house of Mr. Hall:— 

‘Then the servant announced Madame Goldschmidt, and this famous 
lady made her appearance, looking quite different from what I expected. 
Mrs. Hall established her in the inner drawing-room, where was a 
piano and a harp; and shortly after our hostess came to me and 
said that Madame Goldschmidt wished to be introduced to me. There 
was a gentle peremptoriness in the summons that made it something like 
being commanded into the presence of a princess: a great favour, no 
doubt, but yet a little humbling to the recipient. . . . Leaving out the 
illustrious Jenny Lind, I suspect that I was myself the greatest lion of the 
evening; for a good many persons sought the felicity of knowing me, 
and had little or nothing to say when that honour and happiness were 
conferred on them. It is surely very wrong and ill-mannered in people 
to ask for an introduction unless they are prepared to make talk; it 
throws too great an expense and trouble on the wretched lion, who is 
compelled, on the spur of the moment, to convert a condensable substance 
out of thin air, perhaps for the twentieth time that evening. I am sure I 
did not say—and think I did not hear said—one rememberable word in 
the course of that visit; though, nevertheless, it was a rather agreeable 
one. In due season, ices and jellies were handed about, and some ladies 
and gentlemen—professional, perhaps—were kind enough to sing songs 
and play on the piano and harp, while persons in remote corners went on 
with whatever conversation they had in hand. Then came supper: but 
there were so many people to go into the supper room that we could not 
all crowd thither together, and, coming late, I got nothing but some 
sponge cake and a glass of champagne, neither of which I care for... . 
The Lord Mayor looked in for a little while, and though a hard-featured 
Jew enough, was the most picturesque person there.’ Were it not for the 
slight vein of humour in that it would be very harsh indeed. 

Again, this about meeting the Marquis of Lansdowne at the house 
of Mr. Monckton Miles (Lord Houghton) :— 

‘The Marquis of Lansdowne would have been a very commonplace 
man in the common ranks of life; but it has done him good to bea 
nobleman. Not that his tact is quite perfect. In going up to breakfast [at 
Mr. Monckton Milnes’] he made me precede him; in returning to the 
library he did the same, although I drew back, till he impelled me up the 
first stair with a gentle persistence. By insisting upon it, he showed his 
sense of condescension much more than if, when he saw me unwilling to 
take precedence, he had passed forward, as if the point were not worth 
either asserting or yielding. Heaven knows it was in no humility that I 
would have trodden behind him.’ 

Precisely so; and therefore Lord Lansdowne showed his ‘ supreme 
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tact’ in making it impossible that Hawthorne should ever do other than 
acknowledge his deliberate surrender of small points; for is it reasonable 
to expect that the man who could have written that last sentence even in 
his diary would have failed to make note of any actual lapse in propriety ? 
He repudiates the humility which alone could have given any value to 
confessions of indifference on such minor matters. He at all events fails to 
act on the prudent maxim of M. Taine: ‘ When you put on your white 
cravat do not swear at the stupidity of the custom. A drawing-room is 
a permanent exhibition; you are a commodity, and commodities are not 
disposed of unless properly exhibited.’ Genial in the ordinary sense he is 
not ; but it is a fine critical problem how far such traits as these do or do 
not exhibit themselves in his art. Mr. Henry James has written a neat 
and graceful sketch so far as style is concerned; but he adds nothing 
either to the facts about Hawthorne, or to ideas about him; he is himself 
not in full sympathy with his subject, and fails, of course, to interpret in 
those phases where only sympathy, as De Quincey says, can comprehend, 


Calderon. By J. E. Hassexz. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) William Blackwood and Sons. | 


This is one of the most successful of this series. Mr. Hassell is in 
many ways competent, though in point of style he might be more 
picturesque. Since Mr. Davis F. McCarthy presented us with Calderon’s 
dramas, nothing so effective has been done to present the great Spanish 


dramatist to English readers. The life has been made really interesting, 
touched here and there with the true hand, and the special elements in 
the literary side of Calderon’s activity have been duly signalized. A 
reader who has not before had any clear conception of Calderon will, after 
reading this volume, have a very fair one; thus the best ends of biography 
‘and criticism are combined, and we easily pluck the fruit of another man’s 
labour. We can cordially recommend the book, as being a very favour- 
able specimen of its class. 


The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By G. Estuin 
Carpenter, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Such works as this are an inspiration. Mary Carpenter's life and work 
are in some respects unique—pregnant with hope and encouragement to 
all who would enter on such efforts for the good of others. Who could 
have -prognosticated that the shy, retiring, and in some respects un- 
gainly young girl, whose love of those studies which most boys regard as 
repugnant and whose meditative and inactive turn was one of the chief 
things she had to contend against, could ever have become the great 
philanthropist and social reformer? That she did all the work she did 
without ever compromising the most exquisite sense of womanliness, 
without brushing off any of the beautiful bloom of a truly reticent, retiring, 
and deeply religious nature, is one of the many reasons why this book— 
in which Mr. Estlin Carpenter has with true, loving hand and with deli- 
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cate reserve and gracefulness told the whole story—should be circulated 
far and wide. There was much in Mary Carpenter’s early training and 
the influences amid which she was brought up to induce a kind of medita- 
tive retreat from the tasks which so imperatively called her. She was 
naturally ambitious for distinction, as she tells us; and all these ambi- 
tions ran in different lines from that in which she found distinction with- 
out seeking it; and the self-abnegation of which Mr. Estlin Carpenter so 
skilfully makes her letters and diaries render an account is one of the 
secrets of her success. Her strong spiritual instinct, too, had much to do 
with it. As father, mother, and friend after friend were borne away from 
her, and their counsels of high and lofty import could no more greet her 
sensible ear, she more and more, in her moments of solitude and medita- 
tion, believed that she heard ‘ new voices in her soul,’ urging her to the 
fulfilment of her high designs; and this element imparts a peculiar 
undertone to the later and busier portion of her life. The difficulties 
which she encountered at some periods of her life, owing in some degree 
to her outward association with the nonconforming Unitarianism in which 
her ancestry on both sides held high positions of honour, were really 
without any sufficient basis; for she was, in reality, one who thoroughly 
sympathized with devout minds far outside the pale of her own com- 
munion, as her study of William Law and her early volume of prayers 
and meditations amply bear out. It is very interesting, too, to trace in 
this volume the influence of mind upon mind. No doubt a spirit like that 
of Mary Carpenter would have found a way to do in some degree the 
work of social amelioration ; but how different might it all have been if 
Rajah Rammohun Roy had not come to Bristol, to die there and leave 
his last words as a kind of legacy for her ; and if Dr. Tuckerman had not 
been drawn to stay much with her father for the sake of wise converse, 
and unconsciously to point out to her the duty nearest at hand. When 
that wild, ragged boy dashed across their path in one of the meaner streets 
of Bristol, and Dr. Tuckerman, be it remembered now feeble and near his 
end, earnestly said that he ‘ ought to be followed home and looked after,’ 
Mary Carpenter’s whole life after that was an attempt to realize the duty 
implied in these words; and as we follow the story of her endeavours, 
from Visiting Societies to ‘ Domestic Missions ;’ from Lewin’s Mead Ragged 
School to Kingswood; from Kingswood to St. James’s Back; from 
the Red Lodge Reformatory to the Boys’ Industrial Schools; from 
anti-slavery efforts to those fourfold journeys to India to ameliorate 
the moral and social condition of the Hindoo people, but especially of the 
Hindoo women, we see the victory of one form of self-denial issuing in 
complete self-realization, and the pleasure of complete self-fulfilment. 
Mary Carpenter realized, if ever woman realized, that ‘ our first ideals 
and plans are of no value till we discover that, in sacrificing them, 
they have been the stepping-stones to duty.’ Her ideal had been to be a 
scholar—to stand among the masters, to write poetry, to prove that a 
woman could be a great geologist and add to the realm of natural history. 
All that she had gained by studies in these departments she found uncon- 
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sciously helpedjher fame by enabling her to interest and thus to instruct 
street Arabs and lost women. With few of the great movements of a 
social character in her time will Mary Carpenter’s name fail to be asso- 
ciated, and with many of them she is so identified that they cannot be 
named without at once recalling her. Her prudence and her practical 
foresight were such that, though she shrank from all public appearance, 
and felt the reading of an address at a meeting of an association as a kind 
of inexpressible penalty, she became at length an influence which legis. 
lators in the highest rank had to take into account ; and some of the most 
valuable portions of this volume are her letters on great social questions 
to such men as Sir Stafford Northcote. The policy of the country, viewed 
from the highest standpoint as well indeed as from the lowest, that of 
mere economy, is to carry forward the application of the principles which, 
if she was not the very first to express, she was certainly the most effi- 
cient to express in view of legislation. For she seldom or ever pressed 
an idea to the point of exclusion of all others, which has been the bane of 
social reformers in the eyes of the practical politician. We should not 
omit to draw attention to the very characteristic and genial letter of 
reminiscences supplied by Dr. James Martineau, who was one of the 
pupils of Mary Carpenter's father at Bristol, and was taught in many 
classes along with her. As we read some passages of that letter, we are 
constrained to think gladly of the fine religious savour which perhaps was 
in so far needed to counteract the tendency to somewhat of pedantic 
temper. Certainly Mary Carpenter soon found the truest and the safest 
qualification for such tendency in the noblest active service. Dr. James 
Martineau says: ‘ Successive courses of instruction were given on geology, 
on natural philosophy, and chemistry, with illustrative specimens, dia- 
grams, and experiments. . .. Mary Carpenter’s Latin reading, which I 
seem to associate most with the Agricola of Tacitus, was marked by the 
same conscientious care which she evinced in everything; securing 
accuracy, but not escaping stiffness, unless, at the appeal of some pathetic 
passage which softened more than the outer voice, it assumed for the 
moment a higher character and admitted a gleam of poetic light. Of 
these exceptional touches I retain a most lively impression, because, 
through some difference of temperament, I was not in general much 
moved by the things which most satisfied her taste in literature, poetry, 
and art; so that where a real chord of sympathy was struck, the tones 
have naturally vibrated long.’ 

And thus, looking back with the light of later events to aid us, how 
vividly and lovingly we can realize that group, and especially the figure on 
which the eye has by this biography been focussed, standing there, ‘ with 
somewhat columnar figure and no springiness of movement, yet gliding 
quietly about, seldom seen to run, a certain want of suppleness and natural 
grace interfering with her proficiency in the usual feminine acconiplish- 
ments with the needle, at the piano, and in the dance.’ And we can all 
the more fully believe in ‘the pleasant surprise that was caused when, 
taking her pencil and colour-box in hand, she reyealed the direction ip 
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which her sense of beauty could conquer difficulties and enable her really 
to excel.’ And not less vividly also the traits here emphasized: ‘ The 
early maturity which is so often reached by the eldest of a family was 
strongly marked in her countenance: not by any look of forwardness or 
careless ease, still less by any seeming hardness against sympathetic im- 
pressions from others, but by a certain fixity of thoughtful attention and 
the clear self-possession that arises from self-forgetfulness. There were 
traces upon that grave young face, if my memory does not mislead me, of 
an inward conflict for ascendancy between the anxious vigilance of a 
scrupulous conscience and the trustful reverence of a filial heart, tender 
alike to the father on earth and the Father in heaven.’ 


Memoirs of the Life and Work of Philip Pearsall Carpenter, 
B.A. Lond., Ph.D. New York. Edited by his Brother, 
Russexn Lant Carpenter, B.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Philip Carpenter was a son of Dr. Lant Carpenter, of Bristol and 
brother of Mary Carpenter, who survived him only three weeks, and 
whose memoir appears almost simultaneously. He was scarcely less re- 
markable in character, endowments, and achievements than any of the 
members of his very gifted family. Educated a Unitarian, he was a 
Unitarian minister first at Stand, subsequently at Warrington. In 1865 
he migrated to Montreal, Canada, where in 1878 he died in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. His character was one of singular beauty. Its great 
features were purity, unselfishness, philanthropy, and piety. Few more 
beautiful types of Christian fervour and devotedness appear among men, 
allowing for morbid feeling which often urged his virtues into excess. It 
is impossible to convey in any words of characterization the impression 
of Christlikeness which is made by the details of this memoir; for his 
distinctiveness consisted not so much in any special achievements as in 
the spiritual entireness of everything that he did. 

His love of music was almost a passion, and he had the religious 
temperament, the refined, almost feminine, devotional sensibilities of 
which this is so often a type. Like many who hold his creed, his emo- 
tional sympathies demanded much more than it could supply. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that both at Stand and at Warrington his evan- 
gelical sympathies produced dissatisfaction and caused his resignation, 
nor that in cathedral and Roman Catholic services he found very precious 
esthetical satisfactions for his devotional nature. Before his death he had 
apparently drifted a long way even from theoretic Unitarianism. 

He had the defects of his virtues. He was a vegetarian, a strong and 
uncompromising teetotaller, an anti-tobacco reformer. He adopted the 
principles of the Peace Society and ofthe Anti-Contagious Diseases Society. 
These, however, were but extreme forms of a boundless enthusiasm of 
humanity, which found expression in all directions. His unselfishness, 
both in money matters and in human service, was very great. He was 
eminent as a conchologist, and migrated to Montreal to fulfil a scientific 
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position. As a school-teacher and reformer, a sanitary reformer, and, of 
course, an anti-slavery champion, he was unresting and uncompromising, 
It is a portraiture full of beauty, tenderness, and inspiration. His life 
was full of Christian faith, his death almost sublime in its perfect peace. 
His temperament, somewhat over febrile, perhaps, yet gave to his religious. 
ness a type of character of a very saintly and loveable kind. 


Sister Dora. A Biography. By Marcarer Lonspaue. C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 


‘Sister Dora’ was Dorothy Pattison, the daughter of a clergyman of 
the Established Church, the Rev. Mark Pattison, of Hauxwell, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. The youngest of twelve children, one of whom 
is the well-known master of Lincoln College, Oxford, she was born in 
1832, and died in 1878. She devoted herself to hospital nursing, and did 
her work at the Cottage Hospital at Walsall, of which, from its origin, she 
was superintendent. Her life was simply heroic in its devotedness, 
almost superhuman labours, and marvellous achievements. Beautiful, 
highly gifted, full of intellectual and moral power, she did herself what 
few professional nurses would do. No work was too menial for her, no 
peril too great, no achievements too arduous. Endowed with unusual 
physical strength, she would not only lift fever and small-pox patients, 
but would unassisted carry the dead from one floor to another. But for 
her perfect womanliness, she would seem an Amazon. She would endure 
the most extraordinary toil, and for five or six nights do without sleep. 
She was the nurse of almost the whole town, and would at any hour go 
any distance to visit a patient, and would dress wounds with a surgical 
skill that but few of the profession could surpass. She would, in extreme 
collapse, restore smallpox patients by breathing into their lungs. She 
saved a diphtheric-patient by sucking out the poison after an operation. 
She would grapple with strong men delirious in smallpox, and hold them 
by force through a long night. She feared nothing. Her bright human 
soul was itself a medicine. Full of fun, she brightened the wards and 
gave hope to her patients. Of strong, resolute will, and unbounded 
courage, she would venture anywhere—into street brawls, haunts of 
infamy, companies of drunken men and women. Her piety was deep 
and strong. She both subdued the roughest men by her boundless un- 
selfishness and patience and won them by her wise fidelity. Unusually 
gifted, she was a kind of nursing genius, never perhaps surpassed in her 
skill, her tact, and her goodness. She had the faults of her virtues, and 
was somewhat imperious in both will and work ; and, perhaps, too jealous 
of a sister near her throne, her pride in her work induced her to do many 
things that were simply menial, for the sake doing them. She was of High 
Church principles, although her piety was spiritual rather than ritual, and 
catholic rather than sectarian. She died of cancer, doubtless from her 
almost superhuman labours. 

On her deathbed Monsignor Capel visited her. The Rev. Frederick 
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Willett, a clergyman of West Bromwich, also visited her at her request, and 
she told him what transpired. He narrates this in a letter to the biographer, 
and states, as from Sister Dora’s own lips, that Monsignor Capel stayed 
with her.an hour, urging her to embrace Roman Catholicism, and ‘trying 
all he could to get me to allow him to baptize me. Three times he 
turned to the water, and, suiting the action to the word, implored me to 
let him baptize me, saying it would at any rate dome noharm.’ M. Capel 
writes to Miss Lonsdale to say that all this ‘is utterly unfounded.’ We 
trust, for the credit of human nature, it is. We must leave the conflict- 
ing testimony as we find it. Rarely has such a life been lived. 


Contemporary Portraits. By E. ps Pressenst, D.D. Trans- 
lated by Anntze Harwoop Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


M. de Pressensé is almost as familiar to English readers as one of their 
own countrymen. In addition to his own distinctive excellences as a 
writer and thinker—and they are of a high order—he has been very 
fortunate in his translator, who very skilfully renders his idioms into 
smooth and elegant English. The present volume contains nine sketches, 
contributed to various periodicals. They are all eminently worthy of 
reprinting, for M. de Pressensé—as from time to time our own pages have 
shown—never writes without careful attention to both substance and 
form. We do not always agree with his judgments. We should 
hesitate, for instance, to endorse his almost unqualified eulogy of 
Thiers, at whose door very grave charges lie, especially for his mis- 
chievous glorification of the first Napoleon. Theologically, too, we have 
important points of difference from M. de Pressensé, but no one can fail 
to derive both elevation, breadth, and noble impulse from what he writes. 
With fidelity to evangelical truth he combines great freedom of thought 
and breadth of sympathy, and thus does important service for truth by 
intelligent limitation of theories and statements. His catholicity is shown 
by the generous estimates of men so contrasted as Strauss and Dupanloup. 
But most readers, perhaps, will feel most interested in his charming 
sketches of Adolph Monod, Alexander Vinet, and especially Verny and 
Robertson, whom he brackets together. His very interesting exposition 
of their conflict between doubt and faith, and their salvation—that of 
Robertson especially—by fidelity to God and moral right, is we suspect, 
to a large extent, true of himself. 


Our Old Nobility. Nopiessz (Howarp Evans). 
Second Series. Political Tract Society. 

There is some remedial quality in our English nature, a kind of illogical, 
practical common-sense, which evolves good out of evil, and makes 
institutions disreputable in their origin, and sorely burdened with dis- 
qualification, still work fairly well. With manifold defects and abuses, no 
national social life is in the characteristics and relations of its orders more 
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admirable than our own, no aristocracy is so influential and respected. 
And yet it would be difficult to find a catalogue of more disreputable 
family origins, or acquisitions of wealth and rank, than Mr. Evans 
records in these two volumes. Whatever the actual virtues of our aristo- 
cratic families, they cannot as a rule boast of their traditions. Licentious- 
ness, and proud and grasping selfishness are their tutelary gods. With a 
great deal of industry Mr. Evans has collected his facts concerning the 
origin of our great families and the acquisition of their wealth. The two 
volumes contain an account of a hundred houses, and the facts cannot be 
gainsaid. At the same time we think there are other things also to be 
said. - Mr. Evans is not so much the historian as the counsel; he holds 
a brief and brings an indictment, and generally he makes it good. But 
this is not an entire character; and we think that there is often less that is 
culpable and more that is meritorious than Mr. Evans gives credit for. 
We could have wished his animus to have been somewhat less intense. 
That the prerogatives of the landed aristocracy and their general responsi- 
bilities to the State will have to be dealt with very soon, and time-honoured 
abuses strongly dealt with, we are glad to believe. It willitself be stronger 
for the process, and much that is grossly inequitable will be removed. 
Mr. Evans’s historical inquiries will not constitute an indictment against 
present possessors, but they furnish information which will be a valuable 
guidance for wise reformers. 

We can scarcely call his volumes pleasant reading, but they are very 
instructive reading, and show us how much of wrong our fathers tolerated. 


Sunshine and Storm in the East: or, Cruises to Cyprus and 
Constantinople. By Mrs. Brassey. Longmans and Co. 


The only satisfactory way of reviewing Mrs. Brassey’s new volume would 
be to permit her by copious extracts to speak for herself, and with the very 
favourable predisposition produced by her voyage round the world, she 
would be sure of an eager audience. But for this we have not adequate 
space. There is, however, very little to be said about her book, critically 
or descriptively. Its ‘get-up’ is very sumptuous. An artistic cover by 
Gustave Doré represents in scarlet and gold sea nymphs unfolding the 
scroll of the world’s ocean travel, in order to tempt the Sunbeam to further 
adventures. Some admirable engravings in wood, from sketches by Mr. 
Bingham and from photographs by Mrs. Brassey—eight or nine of them 
full-page engravings—and more than a hundred woodcuts in the text, give 
great interest and luxuriousness to the volume ; especially the views of the 
sumptuous cabins of the Sunbeam herself. 

The book itself is a diary, lightly touched and full of keen observation ; 
itis interesting therefore ; but it is the chit-chat of travel rather than the his- 
tory or generalization of it. Mrs. Brassey tells us only what she sees, and 
her experiences of rough weather, shopping expeditions, civil courtesies, and 
contacts with official or otherwise important personages; and she writes 
so sensibly and pleasantly that we read on with interest, but that is all. 
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Nothing remains when the book is finished. But then we need books of 
this class; we cannot always be learning history, politics, or manners and 
customs. And if we could, Mrs. Brassey would never think of taking upon 
herself the function of our instructress. She travels with her husband 
and children, and with every luxurious appliance that wealth can furnish, 
simply to enjoy herself and to promote health, and she records the daily 
results. Notwithstanding the predominant record of stormy winds and 
rough seas, there are few, we imagine, who would not wish to have 
visited the various countries of the Mediterranean under such conditions. 
All that we can say about this book is that it is always fresh and interest- 
ing; and if it does not add much to our information about places so well 
known, it revives associations or excites desires by the mention of them. 
She is very communicative, and we come to be on familiar terms with 
various members of the family. She is very kindly, too, and everybody 
on board has a share in her interest. 

The part of the book that has interested us most is her last visit, in 
1878, to Constaxtinople, and her incidental notices of the growing decrepi- 
tude of the Turkish government; the half-imbecile Sultan who lives in a 
perpetual terror; the corrupt officials; the rapid progress of women’s rights 
questions; the decay of the bazaars; the growing, and yet nobly borne, 
poverty of the best families; the decadence of Misseri’s, and a hundred 
other little touches indicating a rapidly approaching dissolution. 

Let those who wish for a pleasant sensation, and simply to beguile a 
few hours by reading, procure this bright and gossippy book. 


Among the Boers; or, Notes of a Travel to South Africa 
in Search of Health. By Joun Nixon. _ Illustrated. 
Remington and Co. 


Although we have arrived at a temporary settlement of affairs in the 
Transvaal, our possessions at the Cape are likely to be a source of con- 
tinual solicitude to us. A good deal of interest naturally centres upon 
South Africa, and any information upon the colony and its people is 
warmly welcomed in consequence. The present volume, however, does 
not owe its existence to this feeling, but to a widely different cause. Four 
or five years ago, the author had the misfortune to contract typhoid 
fever through drinking impure water; this disease was afterwards com- 
plicated by an affection of the lungs, and as soon as the sufferer was in 
a fit condition, he was ordered off to the Cape to recruit his health. 
Amongst other places which he visited was Bloemfontein, and here Mr. 
Nixon made the acquaintance of Mr. Brand, president of the republic, 
who has recently occupied a considerable share of public attention in this 
country. After mixing some time with the Dutch and English residents, 
Mr. Nixon went on to the Transvaal, and lived amongst the Boers. He 
does not say much for them from the social and domestic point of view, 
having found them dirty and uncivilized. As regards religion, notwith- 
standing, they are very advanced. The author speaks of an able sermon 
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he heard at Pretoria, and he adds that in nearly all the higher class of 
Boer houses a Bible is to be found. Mr. Spurgeon’s name and his 
sermons have, too, penetrated into the wilds of Boerland. From the 
author’s account, the climate in these districts of South Africa would seem 
to be healthful and invigorating, and Mr. Nixon has something to say 
upon'this' head worth listening to. His work will not supersede others 


which have lately been published in connection with South Africa, but it « 


will afford some supplementary valuable information. We have read 
many worse books of travel. A word also may be said on behalf of the 
photographic illustrations by which it is embellished. 


Eight Months in an Ox-Waggon. Reminiscences of Boer Life. 
By E. F. Saypeman. With a Map. Griffith and Farran. 
Cetshwayo’s Dutchman. Being the Private Journal of a White 
Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
Cornetius Vin. Translated from the Dutch, and edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. Couxenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Sandeman landed at Cape Town in March, 1878. He left it on 
his return to England in October. Proceeding to Durban and Maritz- 
burg, in Natal, he went, through the Orange Free State, north as far as 
Pretoria, in the Transvaal territory, thence eastward to Middleburg, 
Sy denburg, and to latitude 32, a little north-east of Delagoa Bay, return- 
ing by nearly the some route. War had not then broken out, but he was 
disquieted everywhere by its premonitory rumours. His book is inter- 
esting, as presenting us with a vivacious account of the conditions of 
colonial life and travel, and of the state of feeling in Natal and the 
Transvaal. In accord with all who have practical knowledge, he has words 
of very strong condemnation to speak concerning our unscrupulous treat- 
ment of both Kaffirs, Zulus, and Boers. Concerning the annexation, he 
thizks that what has been done cannot be undone. ‘There is no doubt 
that the expenditure needful for this will be enormous, and will have to be 
borne by the Imperial Government almost entirely ; but yet this point 
ought to have been considered before the British flag was planted over 
the land.’ He has a low opinion of the Kaffirs, who are lazy, lying, 
cowar dly, and cruel, capable of any villainy ; but the reverse of the Zulus, 
who are, he says, a noble race. Of these qualities he gives several illus- 
trations. The massacre of the family of Lewis Kops Monager (p. 91), and 
the attempted assassination of Herr Marensky (p. 162). Chiefly, however, 
the book is made up of details of ox-waggon travels, and is very interest- 
ing. ‘Bishop Colenso has throughout the recent proceedings in South 
Africa maintained a noble protest for righteousness and Christianity, and 
has fearlessly denounced the iniquitous and cruel character of the Zulu 
war. The journal which he has translated is that of Trader Cornelius 
Vijn, a young Hollander, who for some three years has been trading in 
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Zululand, and has become familiar with Zulu speech and people. At the 
outbreak of the war Cetshwayo protected him and his goods, and em- 
ployed him as interpreter. He distinctly testifies in many ways, both 
formal and incidental, to the determination and endeavour of Cetshwayo 
in every possible way to avoid war, and to his general uprightness and 
humanity, a character which Sir Bartle Frere and others have cruelly 
maligned. It is almost impossible to withstand the evidence of this 
artless journal. If anything ever was clear it is that no more iniquitous 
war has ever been provoked by unscrupulous power. It is among the worst 
of our aggressive sins, causing the death of 10,0°0 Zulus, whose only crime 
is their defence of their country. He distinctly testifies to the torturing 
of Zulus by our soldiers to compel them to discover the hiding-place of 
the king, a price upon whose head was set, as if, instead of a patriot 
fighting for his country and crown, he had been a traitor or a murderer— 
one of the most disgraceful things recorded against a British general. 
Messengers from the king asking terms of peace were put in irons six 
weeks, under pretence that they were spies. The Swazi whom we 
employed are brutal savages, and perpetrated most hideous massacres. 
Altogether the Zulu war is a sad indictment against our righteousness, 
humanity, and Christianity. One has to blush for the name of English- 
men. 


Fourteen Months in Canton. By Mrs. Gray. Macmillan and 


Co. 

This work forms an excellent supplementary volume to that pub- 
lished by the writer’s husband, Archdeacon Gray of Hong Kong, on 
‘China,’ reviewed by us on its appearance. The latter presented us 
with a history of the laws, manners, and customs of the Chinese, while 
the present volume, which is the result of a residence of considerable 
length in the city of Canton, is valuable as revealing much of the inner 
life of the Cantonese, with the manners and customs of their daily home- 
life. Letters written with unstudied ease frequently abound in more 
vivid pictures of society than we obtain from more pretentious works ; 
and this is the case with Mrs. Gray’s. She has evidently an obser- 
vant eye, and her work is the more valuable from the fact that she 
has not crowded it with details that are unimportant, or of no material 
interest in forming an estimate of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 
She describes Chinese life under a great variety of phases, and when the 
reader rises from a perusal of this volume, he cannot but feel that he has 
acquired much real knowledge concerning one of the most ancient peoples 
in the world. On a certain occasion one of Mrs. Gray’s party turned the 
tables neatly upon a mandarin. The latter having asked, ‘ Is it true that 
your Sovereign is a woman? how can you let a woman govern you?’ the 
Englishman answered the mandarin immediately, ‘You have not only 
one woman, but two to govern you.’ Hereupon the whole company 
burst out laughing, it being matter of notoriety that the empress-mother 
and the dowager empress rule China in the name of the little boy emperor, 
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who is only five years of age. The empresses sit behind a curtain when 
the cabinet councils are held, and their opinions decide all questions. 
The author furnishes a graphic description of a terrible whirlwind which 
occurred at Canton. Some idea of its devastating powers may be gathered 
from the fact that the sides of several splendid warehouses were thrown 
down, and that the silk warehouses belonging to Messrs. Arnhold, Kar- 
berg, and Co. fell as a house made of cards by children falls to pieces, 
burying thirteen Chinese in its ruins. It was computed that as the result 
of this one disaster alone upwards of six thousand persons perished. Mrs. 
Gray has somethiug to say upon the revolting practice of opium eating, 
which still reduces thousands of the Chinese into a most pitiable and dis- 
gusting condition. We cannot say much for the illustrations in this 
volume, but the book itself is very interesting, and conveys, as we have 
said, a good deal of information. 


Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. By Wiuuram Senior (‘ Red 
Spinner.’) Chatto and Windus. 


There are few more enthusiastic lovers of the piscatorial craft than Mr. 
Senior, and one can imagine him, from his superior height of enjoyment, 
smiling at Dr. Johnson’s uncharitable definition of the angler. But, ex- 
cellent solace as angling is in itself, Mr. Senior feels that to justify a book 
something more is required than a mere record of the triumphs of his 
piseatorial skill. Accordingly, he more fully describes his present volume 
as an ‘ Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand.’ His own key- 
note of mundane happiness is struck in his melancholy observations upon 
Queensland: ‘ It has no trout, nor, I fear, a climate that will ever permit 
of that acclimatization of that prince of fish. Whether any country can be 
truly great without salmon or trout is a question requiring more con- 
sideration than I can at present afford. It is enough for me to know that 
where there are none there must always be to me an aching void.’ So 
Tasmania being within eight days’ travel of his Queensland home, and 
the weather being frightfully scorching, he set out for Tasmania, where 
he had heard that his favourite trout might be found. For an account of 
the author’s adventures on this expedition we must refer the reader to his 
volume. As in publishing a book Mr. Senior has to angle for men and 
not the finny tribe, his work must not obviously be all about fish, and we 
are glad to be able to say that more than half the present volume is oc- 
eupied by descriptions of the country he passed through, together with an 
account of its chief features. For example, take the headings of some of 
his chapters on Tasmania, as illustrating the scope of his observations— 
*Coasting and Capitals,’ ‘ First Blood,’ ‘Caves and Cattle,’ ‘Coaching,’ 
© At Hobart Town,’ ‘ Over the Mountains,’ ‘ Sketchy and Historical,’ ‘ In 
the Midlands,’ &c. Also as regards New Zealand—‘ Round about Auck- 
land,’ ‘ Bay of Plenty,’ ‘ Through the Forest,’ ‘ Wonderland,’ ‘ Wellington 
to Port Lyttleton,’ ‘ Christchurch on Avon,’ &c. Of the suburbs of Dune- 
din, the finest city of New Zealand, Mr. Senior observes that they are 
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worthy of the suburbs of Edinburgh or Twickenham. The reader will 
find many things in this volume to interest him. There is probably no 
English colony with a greater future before it than New Zealand, and 
‘those who desire to learn much about it that cannot be communicated by 
guide-books, could not do better than take up this interesting volume. If 
they have hitherto thought of emigrating, they will be confirmed in their 
desire; and if they have not, they will find that their leisure has been 
pleasantly and profitably occupied. 


Our Future Highway. By J. Loverr Cameron, C.B., Com- 
mander R.N. Macmillan and Co. 


Captain Cameron made a journey in the autumn of 1878 from the 
Levani to the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of investigating what he here 
terms ‘our future highway,’ the new route to the East which he perceived 
to be growing a greater political and commercial necessity every day. The 
present work is a narrative of his travels. He tells his story simply and 
well, and its interest never flags; for his experiences have considerable 
variety, and he is equally at home in hunting the gazelle as in excavating 
for the British Museum, in discussing historical anomalies of the past as 
in talking the politics of the day. Some of the incidents he relates give us 
glimpses of the social condition of the people in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and of the nature of Turkish rule. He found everywhere that high hopes 
were entertained of improvements being now effected under English 
instigation. The chapters of his book, which will be turned to with most 
interest, are the last two, in which he sums up the results of his investiga- 
tions, and discusses the various railway routes which have been proposed. 
He expresses his own preference for the 1oute from Tripoli, by Aleppo, 
Urfa, and Mosul, and the Tigris Valley, to Bassora, which he thinks, besides 
its strategical advantages, could be constructed cheaper and secure more 
local traffic than any other. It is for strategical reasons mainly that he 
would select a port in the Levant for the starting-point of the line. Such 
a port would be easily controlled from Cyprus, and the alternative route 
through Constantinople and Asia Minor would involve a long course in 
Europe through what might, in time of need, prove hostile territory. Of 
the Levant ports, Tripoli is preferable to Alexandretta, because it has a 
better harbour, and the line from it would not involve such expensive 
works, The Tigris Valley is richer, and would afford more trade than 
that of the Euphrates, and the bend northwards, which he proposes the line 
to take, from Tripoli to Mosul, would secure a lucrative local traffic. He 
estimates that the carrying trade in that single district, which is at present 
conducted by camels, amounts to £240,000 a year, and that the natural 
resources of the whole country along the line are capable of being 
immensely developed by the stimulus of good communication. 
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Twenty Years in the Far West. By Mrs. Hovusron. John 


Murray. 

This is a painful record of twenty years farming in Connaught, and of 
the religious bigotry, priestly tyranny, and unscrupulous hatred which 
Saxon and Protestant settlers, however benevolent, must encounter. The 
volume, kindly and pleasantly written, is a text for a long and manifold 
sermon on the ineradicable faults of the Celt. We have no heart for it; 
but this record is enough to dishearten all philanthropy and to dry up all 
sympathy. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Reciprocity, Bi-metallism, and Land Tenure Reform. By Avex. 
J. Witson. Macmillan and Co. 

Now that the revival of trade has relegated to a position of insignificance 
the advocates of a veiled Protectionism, the apprehension and almost 
terror with which Mr. Wilson appears to regard the demand for Reci- 
procity are hard to understand. He pays its enemies, whom he is. 
always declaring he despises for their stupidity, the compliment of, at 
all events, dealing with them as if they were powerful enough to constitute 
a real danger to the State. While holding that free trade is as much 
beyond reasonable question as the multiplication table, and that an 
inquiry into the one would be about as reasonable as into the other, he 
nevertheless, appears exceedingly nervous as to what the friends of Recip- 
rocity may be able todo. His fears seem to us to be as exaggerated as 


‘his confidence as to some other matters is unfounded. To those who 


remember the outburst of Reciprocity in 1866 the statement that the 
‘absolute soundness’ of free trade was so universally accepted that, less 
than three years ago ‘ he was a bold man who would have dared doubt it,’ 
must appear rash and unwarranted, like the other statement that free 
trade must have seemed to strangers ‘ dearer to his (an Englishman’s) heart 
than all the Christian creeds.’ But if it be true that Englishmen’s faith 
in free trade has now become so largely modified that we are in practical 
danger of reverting to Protectionism, we doubt if Mr. Wilson adopts the 
right way to meet the danger when he takes refuge in declamatory 
denunciation. Converts are rarely won by abuse, and though John 
Bull may be the worst of men, even he —if he be not drunk with 
vanity —will not flaunt his wisdom in other people’s faces, and declare 
all other nations fools. If Reciprocity is ‘a barefaced imposition, a 
fevered dream of minds warped by selfishness and fear,’ we need not be 
alarmed at it, nor need we dread the men who have taken up the cry 
because they are ‘blinded by a kind of despair,’ and are driven by ignor- 
ance or passion ‘to clutch at the wildest absurdities for relief.’ If 
reasoning is lost on such people as much as a Latin sermon would be on 
a Hottentot, what is the use of trying it ? It can be no compliment to the 
masses of the nation to assume that they are likely to be led by men who 
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-are ‘blind or stupid in their selfishness.’ This impetuosity, though we 
doubt not it is due to the earnestness of our author’s convictions, may do 
mischief when it leads to a style of talk about foreign peoples which they 
are likely to resent. It was not necessary for the completeness of his case 
against Reciprocity that Mr. Wilson should pour scorn on the United 
States and Germany, should try to prove that there is no real revival of 
legitimate trade in America, and denounce the recent resumption of 
specie payments as a sham. It is nothing of the sort. Itis a thoroughly 
honest reality, and the return was brought about by natural causes, 
which, slowly and steadily, but surely, brought gold to par and got rid 
of the premium, so that the States were on a gold basis before the day 
fixed by law for resumption came. The prosperity of the United States 
has been attained in spite of protective tariffs, but it is absurd to deny its 
reality because our cousins have not followed our example. England has 
good reason to be satisfied with the great benefits which free trade has 
brought to her; but none but fanatics deny to other agencies — such 
as railways, telegraphs, &c.—the large influence they have had in contri- 
buting to our prosperity. These other agencies have operated in other 
countries also, and no good can come from denying their potency. The 
fundamental idea of this book however is good. Both reciprocity and bi- 
metallism have been favourite nostrums of the day as alleged cures for 
the depression of trade. It is well to expose their hollowness in this rela- 
tion. Andit is well also to show that while a return to Protectionism, or 
hasty and erroneous legislation on currency, would vastly aggravate the ills 
to which the country has been heir, the true remedy, which cannot now be 
long withheld, lies in the reform of our land-laws. But while we cordially 
agree at this point with Mr. Wilson’s conclusions, we are compelled to 
protest once more against his vehemence and exaggerations. He denounces 
the entire social and economic ‘fabric’ of England, her very parliamentary 
institutions, and above all her landed aristocracy, asif they were the causes 
of wrong and oppression as grinding as France had to endure before the 
first Revolution. He backs his demands for sweeping changes by threats 
of terrible revolution if they are not granted. And he suggests such 
alterations of our landed system, by introducing fixity of tenure, and 
converting landowners into mere mortgagees, ‘as will repel the great 
mass of Englishmen. He talks the words of soberness and truth when 
subsequently he enumerates the reforms that may be accepted as con- 
cessions by way of compromise. These are the modification of entail, 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, repeal of the right of distraint, 
the institution of cheap and efficient registration of titles, abolition of the 
landlord’s game monopoly, security for tenants’ improvement, and an 
encumbered estates’ court. All these are practical and practicable im- 
provements to be steadily and firmly pressed for. But they will be 
hindered rather than helped by being made to figure as the minimum 
demands of a party which predicts social and political revolution, and pro- 
nounces treble woe upon England’s governing class. Mr. Wilson should 
not don the prophet’s mantle. He injures his own cause by his exceed- 
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ing fierceness. Will he pardon us if we ask him to ponder his own declara- 
tion, that agitators like Mr. Parnell ‘furnish more reactionary arguments 
in England and do more to cripple the march of true Liberalism than its 
bitterest professed enemies’ ? 


The Dead Hand. By Sir Arrnur Q.C. Chatto 
and Windus. 

The contents of this volume were originally delivered as addresses, 
nearly all of them at meetings of the Social Science Association. They 
are devoted to the somewhat technical and abstract questions of endow- 
ments and settlememts.ef property; and Sir Arthur Hobhouse frankly 
eonfesses that the reason for republishing them is not because the 
demand has outstripped the supply, but because in their first published 
form they attracted little attention, and he hopes they will be more 
favourably received when offered to the public in another form. The 
subjects dealt with are varied, including the characteristics of charitable 
endowments in England, the rights of founders, the devotion of property 
to public use, the transfer of land, and the necessity for reforms in re- 
adjusting endowments to present needs. One idea, or principle, 
however, runs throughout the book, and that is that wealth ought to be 
eontrolled by the living and not by the dead, and that there is no in- 
herent right of absolute disposal of property in those who have played 
their part in the world. One of the papers deals with another subject— 
the one, namely, which treats of the Property of Married Women, but 
this, too, contains a plea for greater freedom on behalf of women, and the 
same arguments that apply to other fettered property apply in great 
measure to this. As matters now are, foundations and endowments 
often prove a curse rather than a blessing. Sir Arthur Hobhouse gives us 
many illustrations of this; and the principle for which he contends is 
gradually but surely forcing its way into recognition. Recent inquiries 
and discussions in connection with the Endowed Schools Commission and 
the London Endowments have gone far to demonstrate the necessity for 
great further changes. To many, indeed, the remedies and reforms advo- 
eated by Sir A. Hobhouse will appear too drastic, and they will win 
their way to general acceptance by probably slow steps. But the great 
principle for which he contends—that property is not the property of the 
dead but of the living—is making advances, silently often, but it may be 
not the less surely on that account. This little book will help the good 
work. Mountains of prejudices, fortified on all sides by personal interests, 
are not levelled in a day; but with faith, knowledge, and perseverance, 
the task will be accomplished. Sir Arthur Hobhouse has contributed 
something to increase all three. 


Indian Finance. By Hesry Fawcett, M.P. Macmillan and 
Co. 


By general consent, Professor Fawcett occupies a position of exceptional 
influence in the House of Commons as an authority on Indian finance. 
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It is no mere form of words that he has been designated the member for 
India, which owes him a debt of gratitude that will not be easily 
paid. But it is not merely from his accustomed place in the House 
of Commons that the member for Hackney champions the cause of 
true economy and the interests of India. The three essays which make 
up the chief contents of this volume were published last year in ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century,’ and deal with several important recent phases of 
the Indian financial problem. Happily the order and character of the 
topics show that there have been progress and advance in the mode of 
handling Indian finance by those responsible for their management. 
Firstly, we have ‘ The Financial Condition of India,’ which is followed 
by a discussion of ‘The Indian Budget of i879;’ and that in turn is 
succeeded by ‘The New Departure for Indian Finance.’ The ‘new - 
departure,’ is a great step forward. The results already attained, during 
the eight months the new system has been in force, prove this. And 
if so much has been done through economy in a period of depression, 
we have good warrant to look for still more considerable and more rapid 
advance when the conditions are more favourable, as we are happy to 
know they have lately become. That is no reason, however, for any 
relaxation in the vigilance of observation and criticism that have been 
applied to Indian finances. On the contrary, the result shows the 
necessity there was for such criticism; and it is only by continued 
vigilance applied to the disposition and deeds of the Government that 
we can hope to see the work further promoted. It is comparatively 
easy to point out flaws and shortcomings, defects and violations of 
sound economical principles, in the administration of Indian finances 

and Mr. Fawcett has set forth many of these in this work. Nor 
are the objections and suggestions merely as to matters of detail. 
In the ‘Introductory Remarks’ prefaced to these essays, Mr. Fawcett 
reminds us that many safeguards for economy were done away with 
at the time the government of India was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown, and that the substitutes for them have 
proved to a great degree ineffective. For one thing, there is the funda- 
mental evil of differences of opinion among the highest advisers of the 
Crown as to the precise functions and powers of the Indian Council. 
Therefore Mr. Fawcett urges a parliamentary inquiry into the whole 
vexed question of Indian administration. We trust he will persevere 
until he succeeds in gaining his object. Things are better with India 
than they were, and there is good reason to expect a great improvement 
in the next budget. Should also the alleged gold discoveries in South 
India prove to be as bountiful as is rumoured, unexpected help to relieve 
our great dependency from its financial trouble will be brought. Mean- 
while, however, it is well to fix public attention on the general subject ; 
and Professor Fawcett has done wisely in supplementing his valuable 
labours on behalf of India in the House of Commons by this lucid 
exposition of the state and prospects of Indian finances through the 
press. : 
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A Draft Code of Criminal Law and Procedure. By Epwanp 
Ditton Lewis. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


As we do not profess to judge of this book from a professional point of 
view, we do not attempt to review its contents, or even to determine the 
value of the plan the author has adopted to assure the ends he has aimed 
at. All we can or mean to do, as laymen standing outside the charmed 
legal circle, is to indicate to our readers, or to such of them as may be in- 
terested, the object the volume—a formidably large one—is intended to 
fulfil, and, by a word, the manner taken to fulfil it. The difficulties of 
the codification of the laws are sufficiently demonstrated by the numerous 
failures of the attempts made in that direction. High authorities have 
even doubted the possibility of an accurate code of criminal law being 
ever passed through Parliament, because Parliament will tinker, alter, 
and amend; and where accuracy is the one essential, such changes by a 
popular and non-scientific assembly are sure to ‘spoil’ the best and most 
truly scientific work. Yet the essential value of a criminal code is uni- 
versally recognized, as, from the nature of the subject, every member of 
the community is concerned with knowing the laws which he may igno- 
rantly break, but the breach of which is never held excused by the crassest 
ignorance. Anyhow, whether the difficulties are as great as supposed or 


_ not, Mr. Dillon Lewis has made the courageous attempt to prepare a fair 


code of criminal law and procedure, and has given to the public and the 
legal profession a work of great research, and one which betokens his 
possession, in a very high degree, of the faculty of taking trouble. He 
divides his general subject into a Code of Criminal Law and a Code of 
Procedure in the Administration of the Criminal Law. ‘ This, again, in- 


~ volves two subdivisions : the first, dealing with what are now called the in- 
' dictable offences; and the second, with matters embraced within the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of magistrates and justices of the peace.’ The present, 


or first portion of a draft code, has relation exclusively to crimes and 
offences in the former category; i.c., ‘to those of which, except under 
special provisions, magistrates and justices are not empowered to convict 
summarily, but in which the accused has a right to trial by jury.’ The 


' work has occupied the author two years, and, if we may trust promises, 


it will be so far superseded by a criminal code to be brought before Par- 


_ liament at an early date, and on which the Attorney-General is under- 


stood to have been diligently at work. As the result of long, practical 
experience, the Attorney-General will probably, however, find in its pages 
much useful help in discharging his laborious task. We may add that 


_ the volume is enriched with copious indices and table of contents. 


The Institutes of English Adjective Law. By Davi 


Barrister-at-law. Butterworths. 
This is the fourth volume of a work of which the first was published in 
1873, and two others appeared in 1875. Although there is a certain 
amount of independence of each other in the subjects dealt with in the 
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several volumes, they are all connected, and require to be viewed in their 
relations to each other in order to understand the author’s plan of exposi- 
tion. The volume latest issued is devoted to ‘ Procedure in Court,’ and 
supplies an outline of the law of evidence and measure of damages. Its 
title, as given above, is ‘ Institutes of English Adjective Law,’ which im- 
plies as a correlative, Institutes of Substantive Law, and accordingly we 
find these oceupy previous volumes. The entire plan of the work, how- 
ever, will be understood only by referring back to the volume which ap- 
peared in 1873, under the title ‘ Institutes of English Public Law.’ The 
task there undertaken by the author was of a wide and somewhat 
ambitious scope—a task which it is not enough to be a competent lawyer 
in order to execute in a satisfactory manner. Within the limits of one 
not very large volume, Mr. Nasmith there gives sketches of General Juris- - 
pruderce, the Development of the British Constitution, Public Inter- 
national Law, and the Public Municipal Laws of England. His purpose 
in making this attempt, as he says, was to present a clear view of the re- 
lation in which the State and the English citizen are placed by our con- 
stitutional and municipal laws relatively to each other. Starting from first 
principles, he therefore first of all sought to place before us ‘the philosophy 
of political union.’ It does not seem to us that he has been eminently 
successful in thie part of his work. Mr. Nasmith may be as sound and 
acute a lawyer as he is plainly a diligent student, but the ‘ philosophy’ 
of law is beyond him, and he is reduced to depend almost wholly upon 
Austin and Maine, and Locke and Paley, who are all great authorities in 
one sense, but, except Maine, are not the sources from. which we should 
seek the ‘ philosophy of law’ in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The fact is we find, as we proceed, that the book is a compilation rather 
than an original work when the author has to deal with the larger ques- 
tions and fundamental principles with which he has here sought to 
grapple. This characteristic, while it deprives the author’s researches in 
the wide field of ‘general jurisprudence’ of the value of an original work, 
is however serviceable when he comes to give us his Outlines of Inter- 
national and English Public Municipal Law. He has gathered together 
a mass of information which he has arranged in lucid order, and has thus 
succeded in producing a volume that will be of great practical ability. 
Every legal system, Mr. Nasmith says, is divisible into three branches— 
the Public Law, the Private Law, and the Adjective Law. This first 
volume is occupied with the public branch, and the chapters it contains 
‘are intended to give that general information concerning law as a 
science, without which it is impossible for the reader to appreciate the 
characteristic features of any particular system.’ In accordance with this 
scheme, the subsequent volumes after the general introductory one were 
devoted to the consideration of Public and Private law in the aspects 
already indicated of Substantive and Adjective Law. In the-work 
specially occupied with the substantive branch of English private law, 
the subject was divided into two books, treating respectively of the law of 
persons and the law of thinzs. In the last section the task is completed 


J 
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under the title of the ‘Institutes of English Adjective Law,’ which em- 
braces the law of evidence and the law of procedure. It is to the law of 
procedure that the volume issued this year from the press is devoted. Mr, 
Nasmith has added an important contribution to the legal literature of 
England in these several volumes. He has brought to bear, in the dis- 
charge of his task, knowledge and research, legal acuteness, and lucid 
powers of expression and arrangement; and though in the higher sphere 
- of the philosophy of law we cannot regard him as a guide to whom we 
would commit ourselves without hesitation, we must bear our testimony 
to his great industry, unwearied zeal, and analytic capability. He has 
added greatly to the value of his work by his tabular analysis and general 
index. 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacop Grim. Translated by J. S. 
Vol. I. Sonnenschein and Allen. 


Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Mythologie’ was first published in the year 1835. 
We scarcely need say that since that somewhat remote date the science of 
comparative mythology has made remarkable strides. It would be strange 
if it were otherwise when so many competent scholars cast a wistful 
eye upon any uncultivated field. The science itself has been more clearly 
defined and shaped, and many of the facts have been more correctly 
arranged and interpreted. Yet, as the translator rightly observes, as a 
storehouse of facts within his special province of Teutonic mythology, 
and as a clue to the derivation and significance of the names of persons 
and things in the various versions of a myth, it bas never been super- 
seded, and perhaps it never can be. The translator has wisely rendered 
the original title ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ by ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ since 
the term Dutch or German, in the limited sense current in this country, 
would be an inadequate translation, for the author’s aim is to gather 
together the mythology of all the High or Low German peoples of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and England, to compare it with the Scandi- 
navian system, which has come down to us in far greater completeness— 
as the readers of Carlyle and others are well aware—and to determine 
whether the religious beliefs of the German tribes were not equally com- 
plete and systematic until disturbed and dislocated by the onslaught of 
Christianity. For this purpose the author has drawn from the most 
diverse sources, e.g., from musty charters, from phrases current in 
common talk, from expressions in popular songs, and from the pages of 
medieval chroniclers—and all are lifted into new life and meaning. And, 
as might be expected from the compass of the author’s research, the work 
abounds in quotations, not simply from the Old and High German, but from 
the Gothic and Scandinavian dialects. The original is so crowded with 
quotations from these different sources that they compose a large portion 
of the work. The work was intended for German readers, and mainly for 
those who were versed in these various dialects; and although Mr. Stally- 
brass, by translating such quotations, has done much to adapt the volume 
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to the requirements of English readers, he has scarcely succeeded. It will 
still remain a book for the few who have paid special attention to these 
difficult studies. 

Grimm bases the antiquity, originality, and affinity of the German and 
Norse mythologies on the following among other grounds: first, on the 
close affinity of the language spoken by the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tribes ; secondly, on their common employment of kindred terms relating 
to religious worship ; thirdly, on the identity of mythic notions and nomen- 
celature which crops up everywhere ; fourthly, on the precisely similar 
way in which among both tribes the religious mythus tacks itself on to the 
heroic legend; and fifthly, the mingling of the mythic element with the 
names of planets and constellations, &e. He does not confine himself, 
however, to the Teutonic field, but compares this with the Slavic, 
Lettic, and occasionally with Ugric, Celtic, and Oriental traditions, and 
at every point with Hellenic mythology. Without this latter, though not 
a necessary part of his task, the treatment would be less complete and 
instructive. Here parallels are drawn between Wodin and Jupiter, Soki 
and Prometheus, Balder and Apollo, &c. 

Grimm strongly insists on a close affinity between the Teutonic and 
Hellenic mythology, which is not the result of ‘ borrowing’ or choice, but is 
‘an unconscious affinity allowing room for considerable divergences,’ and 
he acknowledges no unique characteristics in the mythology of the Iliad and 
Odyssey which deny their affinity to that of the Aryan tribes generally. 
The differences, though considerable, have been produced by the different 
conditions of the popular or national life. : The vircumstanées’ of ‘the 
people’s lives imparted a colouring to their beliéfsy -Vhis ‘seem to 
follow necessarily from the principle that the» characteristics of the geds 
were derived from the impressions made or the sensés by’ the phendnidra 
of the outward world. 

The present volume treats of the meaning and derivation of the word 
God; of worship, including prayer, sacrifice, and processions; of temples 
and groves, priests and priestesses ; then of the powerful Teutonic gods 
and goddesses, of heroes, and wise women. Every page abounds with 
prodigious learning and ingenuity. The author’s accuracy and caution 
are as conspicuous as his marvellous command of the sources of information. 
His unflagging enthusiasm is always under the control ofa disciplined judg- 
ment. His conclusions are carefully drawn and rest on evidence which 
seems irresistible. We know of no work published so many years ago in 
which there is so little to modify or correct as the volume before us, espe- 
cially when completed by the Supplement, or third volume of the original. 
The subject itself is full of interest at a time when so much attention is given 


‘to the history of religions, and the work will not disappoint the reader 


who has the knowledge and patience to read it through, which he will 
find no easy task. The translation into English was beset with manifold 
difficulties, and we are compelled therefore to deal leniently with the 
translator, if his efforts have not in all cases been attended with success. 
The alterations and additions which he has made in the text are wise and 
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judicious. We wish, however, he had furnished the volume with a table 
of contents, and distinguished the translated quotations either by inverted 
commas or by difference of type. We trust that the success of the work 
will repay the translator’s labour, which has been so satisfactorily done. 


Rough Ways made Smooth. A Series of Familiar Essays 
on Scientific Subjects. By Ricaarp A. Proctor, Author 
of ‘Pleasant Ways of Science,’ &e. Chatto and 
Windus. 


This is a volume of varied and singular interest. No writer of the day 
has done so much as Mr. Proctor in explaining higher scientific sub- 
jects in a popular way; and the present work is fully equal, if not 
superior, to the rest. ‘ The experience,’ he himself says, ‘I have acquired 
in writing other works on the same plan, has enabled me to avoid some 
defects in the present work which I have recognized in the others.’ 

This volume treats of the phenomena of the sun and moon, meteors, 
storms, lightning, cold winters, and certain relations between mind and 
body, including (what seems to us, we must confess, a bid for popularity 
with the ‘ muscular Christian’ party) a chapter on the style of rowing at 
Oxford and Cambridge. We hear already a great deal too much about 
boat-racing at the universities. Assuredly, it was not for the purpose of 
elevating this amusement into a science that their vast endowments were 
conferred upon the colleges. It is doing it too much honour, and giving 
it an impartdnce which it jas no claim whatever to possess with intellec- 
agaders, to.ailow it a.place among far more important and interest- 

Qne of the mos} pleasant and instructive chapters is on ‘The Past His- 
tory of our Moon’ (pp. 81-97), in which Mr. Proctor contends that the 
moon must be regarded as a ‘terrestrial planet’ rather than as a mere 
satellite. He remarks that the smaller planets are probably older than 
the larger ones, and that on this theory our moon is ‘ in the very decrepi- 
tude of planetary existence, or (as some prefer to think) absolutely dead, 
though its lifeless body still continues to advance upon its accustomed 
orbit, and to obey the law of universal attraction’ (p. 82). At first an 
intensely heated gaseous globe, she gradually solidified (as comets and 
nebule may, for aught we know, be now actually doing), and then, by 
chemical changes, became invested, like our earth, with ‘ oceans and an 
atmosphere of considerable extert’ (p. 92). We may add, that the strong 
argument and analogy derived from the one great effort of nature on our 
globe constantly and everywhere to produce life, makes it in the highest 
degree probable that the moon also formerly had living beings upon it. 
Our own earth, the author remarks, (p. 83) is probably destined in its 
turn to grow dead and cold, and all life to perish from its surface. The 
corrugation, or ‘ crumpling up,’ of the moon’s surface in gradually cooling 
down, gave rise to those enormous craters with which the surface is so 
studded, that to view the moon under a telescope of moderate power at 
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once reminds one of a face marked with the smallpox. It is ‘ pitted’ and 
seated and scored with holes and streaks; an awful sight of a ruined, 
soundless, airless, lifeless world. 

The next chapter, on ‘ A New Crater in the Moon’ (p. 98), is full of very 
curious matter. A great volcanic opening, it seems, some three miles 
wide, has (in all’ probability) come into existence within the last two 
years. The ‘temperature of the moon’s present surface is, in the long 
lunar day (each day lasting nearly our fortnight), hotter than that of 
boiling water, while in the equally long lunar night a cold exists ‘ com- 
pared with which the bitterest weather ever experienced by Arctic 
voyagers would be oppressively hot’ (p. 99). 

The two next chapters on meteors and expected meteor-showers are 
also extremely interesting. No novel could be more entertaining, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. But when we reflect that entertainment and 
knowledge here go hand-in-hand, we may congratulate ourselves in hay- 
ing instruction given to us in so palatable a form. It reminds us of what 
Lucretius says, that he wishes to teach by giving pleasure, as a child is 
made to take a bitter dose by smearing the lip of the cup with honey. 


The Masters of Genre Painting : being an Introductory Hand- 
book to the Study of Genre Painting. By FReperick 
Wepwyore. With numerous Illustrations. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

The technical term adopted, ‘ Genre Painting,’ will seem to many some- 
what quaint and unfamilar; it is not intended to comprehend those 
masters who are leaders or founders of a style or ‘ school’ of painting, but 
painters, like most of the Dutch masters, of domestic or everyday-life 
subjects. Most of the artists whose works are criticised in this small 
volume are Dutch, Flemish, or French. But our own great Hogarth, 
who, as the author rightly perceives, drew many of his inspirations 
from Watteau, with Wilkie and Leslie are discussed together in the last 
chapter. Wilkie, says our author (p. 228) followed Hogarth; and this 
is true to some extent; but it seems to us that some of Hogarth’s pictures 
are nearer to Watteau than Wilkie’s are to Hogarth’s. A rather poor 
sketch of Wilkie’s very well known and oft-engraved picture of ‘ Blind- 
man’s Buff’ is given as a good specimen of his style. Generally, the 
illustrations are somewhat slight, and not always particularly well drawn 
{as those at pp. 44, 126, 146, 228); but the author says of them apologeti- 
cally in his introductory ‘ Note,’ that they are not‘ elaborate reproductions,’ 
only ‘ accurate memoranda.’ Hogarth’s ‘Marriage 4 la Mode’ (p. 222), is 
again somewhat too hackneyed a subject to be regarded as well chosen. 
Among the ‘ petty masters’ of genre, the author enumerates Gerard Dow 
as the most successful. Certainly, in finish and colouring he was not sur- 
passed by those very minute and painstaking workers of detail, Mieris, 
Maes, Metsu, and Terburg—all extremely fine painters and rich colourists. 
The ‘ third and last high English master of genre, Charles Robert Leslie,’ 
he calls, ‘ of all our humourists the most gentle and refined.’ 
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Of Watteau, as a colourist especially (p. 169), the author justly has a 
very high appreciation. He is a very charming painter, with something 
of the feeling of Claude for highly coloured draperies and umbrageous 
trees; but his sunny lightness and the feeling of gaiety which he imparts 
to his garden groups can hardly be surpassed. Jan Steen, Ostade, and 
David Teniers the younger, are compared and contrasted, with sound criti- 
cism. The coarseness and vulgarity of the scenes immortalized by these 
painters are due to their too faithful adherence to the facts of life, which 
they familiarly saw, without any desire to soften down or idealize their 
groups or characters. Probably not one of our best living painters would 
select a scene from the blackguardism of the lowest pot-house ; we are too 
refined now-a-days to care for such subjects, except as curiosities of art. 
Of Metsu our author justly thinks very highly ; his fondness for bright 
red, ‘ sometimes violent instead of flat and subdued’ (p. 96) is noticed asa 
characteristic. Rembrandt, who occupies a prominent place in the first 
chapter, was perhaps the most life-like of portrait painters; the twinkle 
of the eye, and the naturalness of the flesh-tints, are such as we see on no 
other canvas. No portrait painter, says the author (p. 32) ever so well 
succeeded in representing the human face exactly what the circumstances 
of life have rendered it. This ‘Handbook’ has much pleasant reading 
and judicious criticism, and all hearty admirers of the Dutch school will 
do well to read it. 


The Voice and Public Speaking : a Book for all who Read and 
Speak in Public. By J. P. Sanpmanps, M.A. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Mr. Sandiland’s manual is chiefly physiological, dealing, that is, with 
the structure and practical management of the organs employed in speak- 
ing. It is not technical but popular. It would be a great advantage to 
both speakers and hearers if it were well studied by the former. No art 
depends more upon subtle conditions in the use of organs, and yet not one 
preacher in a hundred bestows any thought upon its study. Itis assumed 
that if he has anything to say, untaught and untrained nature will in- 
stinctively teach him how effectively to say it. No mistake can be 
greater or more detrimental. How to say it is as important, in practical 
effect, as what is said. Let our preachers get Mr. Sandiland’s nice little 
book, and carefully ponder its directions. We train every other faculty— 
eye, hand, and ear—why not the voice ? 


L’Art: Revue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. Tome IV. Paris. 
1879. 


Contains a judiciously selected series of illustrations from the Bavarian 


Industrial Museum and from the San Donato Palace at Florence; in . 


which medieval and comparative modern workmanship are weil repre- 
sented. Then, besides facsimiles of drawings by the old masters from 
the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts, there are etchings, by French artists, of 


& 
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some modern paintings that have recently attained to popularity, and 
valuable essay on wood-carving by Professor Alessandro Franchi of 
Sienna. The volume is, in other contributions, full of interest for the 
students of art; and for the general public it is calculated to be a power- 
ful inducement to art-study. There is abundance and variety both of 
illustration and exposition; and sound judgment and abundant informa- 
tion give a character of high attainment to the work. It is a valuable book of 
reference, and a contemporary chronicle of incidents and things pertaining 
to the artistic world. 

We would recommend our readers to give more deferential care than is 
usually given to these judiciously selected specimens of various kinds of 
works; the graceful and imaginative fancy of the operative artizan. From 
the Industrial Museum at Nuremberg and the Mylius collection at Genoa, 
there are, for example, several works in which the individuality of each 
workman is distinctly marked, and the first duty of the student is to seek 
to understand the working man who has produced each work of fanciful 
creation, to discover what his object and intention were, and to appreciate 
his treatment of his difficult or capable material. The ‘stirrup’ on p. 4, 
and the door-knocker on p. 13, are distinguished revelations of the 
medieval workmen’s happiness and mental freedom. Who would now 
expect to get such work from a mechanic? A few pages further on is an 
engraving of a picture from the Paris Salon. The engraver has performed 
his imitative work with creditable skill; but the original is not a product 
of originality and individual good sense ; it is a clever claptrap compila- 
tion, made to gain applause, to captivate the multitude, and on their 
ignorance and want of workmanlike discernment to accumulate a reputa- 
tion. The whole picture is absurd, a fashionable affectation. 

Another picture from the same Salon, intended, it appears, for what is 
called ‘ religious art,’ is a poor composition of lay figures, with a set of 
‘property’ costumes. There is no individuality or aspiration in the 
picture, it arouses no sympathy with the painter. A mixture of the sancti- 
monious and the theatrical, it might do equally well either for Saint 
Roche, the Opera, or the Salon. Contrast it with M. Leibl’s picture of the 
‘Peasants,’ or with Cornelius Vischer’s ‘ Portrait of an Old Woman,’ a 
mere crayon drawing, and yet worth incomparably more than the pre- 
tentious painting. Here we have simplicity, and dignity, and ease, and 
feeling, and invention, a true work of sympathy and life. Ten minutes 
study of these two works will probably suffice to show which is the greater. 
Then, again, in contrast with the specimens from Nuremberg and Genoa, 
there are some ‘designs for a monument’ at Paris. Crude, nonsen- 
sical, and dull, exhibiting a clever knack of modelling, they have no 
superior ‘merit. The coarse details of the pedestals distinctly show that 
these are things of trade intended for the undiscerning, and that there is 
nothing of the persevering care of the true workman’s art. 

In the illustrations from the San Donato collection at Florence, the 
designs are frequently rococo; but though the tongue is barbarous, the 
ntellect and the delight of work are evidently there. Notice particularly 
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the silver plate; and, of this, the English work of but two centuries ago. 
Why can we not produce such workmanship in our own time? We 
collect, we don’t create; because the workmen are not recognized and 
free, 

With this consideration constantly in mind, we recommend our readers 
to give their attentive study to this most instructive series of engravings. 
They may then discover, what so few in our time learn to see, that art is 
essentially sympathetic, and but accidentally ornamental. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By Auczrnon C. Swinsurne. Chatto 
and Windus. 

What a pity it is that Mr. Swinburne will not learn modesty and mode- 
ration! Here he is again in his very best and in his very worst aspects 
both at once. This volume exhibits a vast amount of knowledge, careful 
study of the texts of Shakespeare, and of the contemporary dramatists, 
with a wide-awake faculty of comparison and critical analysis. But he is 
dogmatic to the point of sheer intolerance ; he is personal to the point 
of brutality, while he adds to his insults by meekly deprecating either. 
Just look how sometimes his words go rattling at each other’s heels, as 
it were lashing each other in foam till the outline is wholly hid from 
sight :— 

‘In spite of all tabulated statements and regulated summaries of re- 
search, the music which will not be dissected or defined, the “ spirit of 
sense,” which is one and indivisible from the body, or the raiment of 
speech which clothes it, keeps safe the secret of its sound. Yet it is no 
less a task than this that the scholiasts have girt themselves to achieve; 
they will pluck out the heart not of Hamlet’s, but of Shakespeare’s mys- 
tery, by the means of a metrical test; and this test is to be applied by a 
purely arithmetical process. Jt is wseless to pretend or protest that they 
work by any rule but the rule of thumb and finger ; that they have no 
ear to work by, whatever outward show they may make of unmistakable 
ears, the very nature of their project gives full and damning proof. Pro- 
perly understood, this that they call the metrical testis doubtless, as they 
say, the surest, or the sole sure key to one side of the secret of Shake- 
speare ; but they will never understand it properly who propose to secure 
it by the ingenious device of numbering the syllables and tabulating the 
results of a computation which shall attest in exact sequence the quantity, 
order, and proportion of single and double endings, of rhyme and blank 
verse, of regular lines and irregular, to be traced in each play by the 
horny eye and the callous finger of a pedant.’ 

Is ‘sweet reasonableness’ not greatly wanting here ? More particu- 
larly that Mr. Swinburne himself has not been innocent in resorting to 
the very devices which he is pleased to brand so brutally on the part of 
others. This very volume bears the amplest witness of his confession of 
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inexactitude, and of his obligation after all to those ‘ horny-eyed-pedants’ 
with the ‘callous fingers.’ And, if we are not mistaken, he has still some 
scores to settle up with Mr. Furnivall. He who in any sense adopts a 
test should not scowl and foam:at its use in any form by others. But 
what we are most distressed at is the something almost like disingenuity 
by which Mr. Swinburne quietly retreats from some of his positions, and 
claims to have been victorious along the whole line. His own example 
proves that the scrutiny of metres, of double and triple endings, is one 
method of gaining some closer access to the processes by which Shake- 
speare’s genius realized these wondrous results that remain for all men’s 
delectation ; and why should he not gladly appropriate whatever such 
processes have yielded to him? and if the ‘ metre-mongers’ are what he 
deposes that they are, why should he not, like Dante, ‘ look and pass on’? 
There is a dignity in this, and Mr. Swinburne is dignified; but this is 
hardly in his way. His wrangles, his strong words, hi: capacity for abuse 
repel us at the outset, and he is himself to blame if, when we do come to 
the feast, we cannot so placidly enjoy ourselves as we might otherwise do. 
His appendix would have been far more valuable if he had omitted one- 
half, and all personalities. Mr. Swinburne’s characterization of Marlowe, 
and the exhibition of Marlowe’s insight into human nature, by which he 
is justified in declaring that in his first stage Shakespeare did not rise 
above Marlowe’s level, has our fullest sympathy. Many of his sentences 
in this section are simply final in the force with which they concentrate 
conviction ; and all that he has to say, for instance, about ‘The Warning 
for Fair Women’ we should endorse. We fail to see the fun in the ‘ Re- 
port of the Proceedings on the first Anniversary Session of the Newest 
Shakespeare Society.’ It is heavy, and bears too much of Mr. Swinburne’s 
proper style for complete success as a jew d’esprit. Altogether, the book 
is brilliant, but without ballast or balance. Mr. Swinburne is at once 
more and less of a ‘ critic’ than he believes. 


Early English Text Society. Triibner and Co. 68. Cursor 
Mundi (‘The Cursur o the World’). A Northumbrian 
Poem of the Fourteenth Century. In Four Versions, 
two of them Midland. Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp 
Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 69. Adam Davy’s Five 
Dreams about Edward II. The Life of St. Alexius. 
Solomon’s Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome’s Fifteen Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited by 
F. J. Furntvatn, M.A. 70. The Lay Folks Mass-Book ; 
or, the Manner of Hearing Mass. With Rubrics and 
Devotions for the People. In Four Texts. And Offices 
in English, according to the Use in York. From Manu- 
scripts of the Tenth to the Fifteenth Centuries. With 
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Appendix, Notes, and Glossary. By Tomas FRevEricx 
Smmons, M.A. 71. Palladius on Husbandrie. From the 
Unique MS. of about 1420 a.p. in Colchester Castle. 
Part Il. Edited by Sipney J. H. Herrrace, B.A. 72. 
Generydes. A Romance in Seven-Line Stanzas. Edited 
from the Unique Paper MS. ‘in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, about 1440 a.p. By W. Aup1s Wricut, Esq., M.A. 
Part II. 
EXTRA SERIES. 


The History of the Holy Grail. Englisht, ab. 1450 a.p. 
By Herry Lonenicu, skynner, from the French Prose. 
Re-edited by F. J. Furntvatn, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 31. 
Alliterative Alexander-Romances. Fragment B. Alexander 
and Dindimus ; or, the Letters of Alexander to Dindimus, 
King of the Brahmans, with the Replies of Dindimus. 
Being a Second Fragment of the Alliterative Romance 
of Alisaunder. Translated from the Latin about a.p. 
1840-50. Re-edited by the Rev. Watrer W. Sxeat, M.A. 
82. Early English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum. For- 
merly Edited by Sir Frepericx Mappen, for the Rox- 
burgh Club, and now Re-edited from the MSS. in the 
British Museum and University Library, Cambridge. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. By Sipney 
J. H. Herrracz, B.A. 383. The English Charlemagne 
Romances. Part I.—Sir Ferumbras. Edited from the 
Unique Paper MS., about 1380 a.p., in the Bodleian 


Library. By Sipney J. Herrracs, Esq. 34. England in 


the Reign of King Henry VIII. Part I.—Starkey’s ‘ Life 
and Letters.’ With an Extract on Yeoman’s Food, &c., 
in Edward VI.’s Time, from Sir William Forrest’s‘ Plea- 
saunt Poesye of Princelie Practise,’ 1548. Edited by 
Sipney J. Herrraae, B.A. 


Of the ‘ Cursor Mundi’ and ‘The History of the Holy Grail’ mention 
has been made on the issue of the earlier parts of these works. Seven- 
eighths of the other volume of the ordinary series now published is, 
acording to Mr. Furnivall, printed in order that by their support ‘ Adam 
Davy’s Five Dreams about Edward II.’ may stand upright. These and 
other pieces written with the Dreams by the same scribe in one MS. 
have, apparently for that reason only, been attributed to Adam Davy. 
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Mr. Furnivall does not express any opinion about their authorship. ‘ The 
Life of St. Alexius’ is the same story as that of ‘ Guy of Warwick,’ a 
version of which has been recently published by the Society and noticed 
in a former number of this Review. With the version of the life contained 
in the same MS. as Davy’s Dreams, Mr. Furnivall has printed three 
others. King Solomon’s ‘ Book of Wisdom’ is not a version of the book 
of the apocryphal Scriptures so entitled, but a few extracts from that book 
and some scraps of biblical history. 

* Alexander and Dindimus’ is a fragment of alliterative verse, of which 
‘the chief value is in the language of it.’ ‘It is a good specimen,’ Mr. 
Skeat remarks, ‘of alliterative English, and contains, in common with 
all other such poems, a number of curious and characteristic words.’ 
The dialect is apparently that of the West of England. The poem de- 
scribes the correspondence of Alexander and the King of the Brahmans 
and bears chiefly on the good and evil of an active, as contrasted with a 
contemplative, life. 

The ‘ Lay Folks Mass-Book’ is an interesting liturgical curiosity. . It 
is a book of prayer to be privately said by the worshipper while the mass 
is being recited in its unknown Latin form. It is by one Dan Jeremy, 
identified by the Editor as Archdeacon of Cleveland and Canon of Rouen. 
The original, which is lost, is in Norman-French. Only English versions 
are known to exist. Four are here given. The work possessed no eccle- 
siastical authority, but is very interesting, as throwing light upon the 
notions and prayers of the common people of the twelfth century. 

The first part of ‘Generydes’ was included in the Society’s issue for 
1873. The poem is here completed. The version here printed was dis- 
covered in a volume of Lidgate’s poems in Trinity College Library. The 
hero is the son of the King of India, and the heroine daughter of the 
Sultan of Persia. The story is stirring and full of interest, and is told in 
the straightforward, realistic way of the old Romancers. The author is 
unknown. Mr. Wright thinks that it is probably a translation from a 
French original. 

The ‘ Gesta Romanorum’ in the original is a collection of fictitious 
narratives in Latin, compiled from Oriental apologues, monkish legends, 
tales of chroniclers, popular traditions, &c., apparently intended for the 
use of popular preachers, for they are accompanied by allegorical forms 
of exposition and religious application, which are often very quaint and 
amusing. It belongs to the fourteenth century. Boccaccio is indebted 
to it for some of his stories. Sir Frederick Madden thinks it the work of 
Pierre Benheur of Poitou. It appears to have been an amalgamation of 
several collections of stories. It had an extensive circulation, and has a 
well-known place in literature. It furnished Shakespeare with the 
groundwork of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ and of ‘Pericles.’ Many 
English writers have drawn from it. 

We regret that we cannot do more than call attention to the valuable 
and interesting publications of the Society. The issues for the present 
year are especially rich in literary interest. 
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British Goblins, Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions. By Wier St1xes, United States Consul 
_ for Wales. With Illustrations nai H. Tuomas. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


The author of this book has set about his work in the best way, and has 
executed it very successfully, and with a graceful and picturesque style 
which renders his book the most attractive of its kind. Coming from the 
United States, where everything (except the fast disappearing Redskins) is 
of yesterday, and where realism prevails in its hardest and driest form, he 
found himself in a strange world in ‘ wild Wales’—that mountainous corner 
of England where the remnants of our oldest races found a refuge, and 
where the population still largely follows its old customs and quaint 
beliefs. Mr. Wirt Sikes’ official position obtained for him frank hospitality 
from the gentry, and valuable opportunities of ransacking old literary 
documents; and he also mingled freely with the common people, getting 

- much of the folk-lore, which he so attractively narrates, from the lips of 
the people themselves. He gives some interesting remarks on Shakspeare’s 
indebtment to the fairy-lore of Wales—Mab and Puck being both of Welsh 
origin. Mr. Wirt Sikes’ book is appropriately dedicated, by permission, 
to the Prince of Wales ; and it is, indeed, curious to find how much of the 
old fairy-lore still lingers in'the Principality, and is to be heard of at rustic 
gatherings, and by the firesides of the humble homes of the peasantry. 
The book is brimful of these pleasantly told little tales and legends, highly 
amusing to the young, while furnishing materials for the comparative 
mythologist, and illustrating some of the strange nooks in human nature. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. With Two Appendices. By the Rev. E. Copyam 
Brewer, LL.D. Chatto and Windus. 


Dr. Brewer has achieved much in the way of Popular Handbooks. In 
addition to his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ his ‘Guide to Science,’ 
as the title page informs us, is in its three hundred and fiftieth thousand. 

“The purpose of the present volume is to tell those who refer to it for 
literary information something about everything. In brief outline it gives 
us the plot or plan of every important work of fiction or poetry, even to 
fairy tales. It indicates the sources of plays and stories, and brings to- 
gether legendary or literary parallels, such as the stories of Jephtha’s 
daughter, and of Agamemnon and Iphigenia. Quotations and popular 
phrases are referred to their sources. The characters of fiction as well as 
of history are identified ; curious incidents are recorded ; ¢.g., under the 
head ‘ Five Pound Note,’ we read, ‘ De Quincey tried in vain to raise the 
loan of half-a-crown on the security of a five-pound note;’ all by the bye 
that is told us about five-pound notes. 

The catalogue, which is arranged alphabetically, on the principle of a 
dictionary, is a miscellaneous accumulation of things; chiefly literary, but 
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including all kinds of curious items, ¢.g., ‘ Fleshly School’ of poets is in- 
‘dicated, and the origin of the phrase in ‘ The Contemporary Review.’ 
Ghilau, ‘a district of Persia, is notoriously unhealthy. Hence the Persian 
proverb, ‘‘ Let him who is tired of life retire to Ghilau.”’ Another item of 
information is about George Hudson the railway king. It is, indeed, 
impossible to classify things so as to say that anything will be excluded 
from the list. A list of the giants of mythology and fable is given, and 
another of giants in real life. Under the word ‘hater,’ we have simply 
Johnson’s saying, ‘ Sir, I like a good hater,’ with a reference to Revelation 
iii, 15, and a quotation from Don Juan, in which Johuson is quoted. The 
volume is the result of immense labour. Dr. Brewer makes in bis preface 
the astounding statement that ‘every work alluded to in this large volume 
has been read personally by the author expressly for the handbook, and 
since the compilation was commenced.’ This must have well-nigh com- 
passed the chief literature of the world in all languages, ancient and 
modern. 

It were easy enough to point out mistakes and defects. Some of these, 
however, are so odd and obvious that we can scarcely understand how 
they have passed Dr. Brewer’s eye. Turpin was not the hero of the 
famous ride to York, but Nevison, a knight of the road equally illustrious, 
whom Dr. Brewer does not mention. Under the head ‘ Dr. Watts,’ all 
that we are told is that when a child he wrote the couplet: 


O father, on me pity take 
And I will no more verses make. 


The last line misquoted. Ovid, it is added, is credited with a similar 
anecdote. Who would turn up Dr. Waitts’s name simply to find this. 
Under ‘ Haydn,’ we are told only that he never could compose unless he 
had on his finger a diamond ring. One is anxious to know why these, 
and only these incidents, are recorded under such names. In a list of 
the ‘ Errors of Authors,’ Cowper is credited with the anachronism about 
the rose being ‘the glory of April and May,’ instead of Dr. Watts. Can 
Dr. Brewer have read this in Cowper for verification ? He tells us several 
things about cats, but says nothing about a cat in a bag, or a pig in a poke. 
He tells us where ‘ The Deserted Village’ was written, but omits refer- 
ence to the writing of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ in Canonbury Tower, and 
of Johnson’s raising money on the MS. to rescue him from the matri- 
monial experiment on his landlady, which he was driven to contemplate. 
Many of the lists, such as that on ‘ Literary Forgeries,’ are very meagre. 
So are the lists of works by different authors with their dates in the 
second appendix. Under the head ‘Magazines and Reviews’ ten are 
given. Among the omissions are ‘The North British,’ ‘Foreign and 
Colonial,’ ‘ The National,’ ‘The British Quarterly,’ ‘London Quarterly,’ 
‘Church of England,’ ‘ Dublin,’ ‘New Quarterly,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
*The Fortnightly,’ ‘The Contemporary,’ ‘Nineteenth Century,’ ‘Mac- 
millan’s,’ ‘ Fraser’s,’ ‘ Temple Bar,’ and other monthly magazines. Better 
have given no list at all than a list so utterly random and worthless. 
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The volume will be very valuable for what it contains, but it omits very 
much of the same character, which literary men who would fain make it 
adesk book will look for in vain, and which might very easily have been 
supplied. Letus, however, not be ungracious. It is an important addi- 
tion to the class to which it belongs. We shall put it on our shelves by 
the side of Chambers’s ‘ English Literature,’ Mr. Davenport Adams’ ‘ His- 
tory of English Literature,’ the ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ and 
other works which save a vast amount of research, and afford much out- 
of-the-way information. 


Living Pages from Many Ages. By Mary Heatp. Illustrated. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


We do not like the cacophony of the title, but the contents of this 
volume are very interesting. It is a miscellany of short narrative pieces, 
illustrating inventions, epochs of history, remarkable characters and inci- 
dents, from the Invention of the Stocking-loom to the Abdication of 
Napoleon; each paper being expository of some passion or quality in 
human nature. Thus the former of the two papers we have named illus- 
rates the power of love, the latter the feeling of humiliation. It is a reper- 
tory for the young; but readers of all classes will find instruction and 
interest in it. 


The Ethics ef George Eliot’s Works. By the Late Joun 
CromsBic Brown. William Blackwood and Son. 


Mr. Crombie Brown, who had written this essay some years ago, and 
actually finished it on his deathbed, was clearly a careful and loving 
student of George Eliot’s works. The aim of the little book is to establish 
the presence of a powerful Christian ethic in George Eliot’s writings, in 
which self-sacrifice is the leading factor. In a sense this is true, and in 
another it is not. No great writer, whose mind has been deeply exercised 
by great problems, can in these days help being a reflector of Christian 
influences ; but George Eliot is not Christian in the sense of recognising 
explicitly any of the great motives which are commonly regarded as 
essential to Christian teaching. She is a humanitarian Comtist; her self- 
denial is without object, viewed from the highest, that is the personal, 

ound ; and we are afraid that she herself would be the first to repudiate 
in plain terms some of the constructions here put upon her words. The 
eye sees what it brings with it the power of seeing ; and Mr. Brown’s own 
mind, elevated and pure as it was, finds here reflected the light of its 
own shining, where another might have found too deep and abiding a 
gloom. George Eliot’s main doctrine is, life as conscious failure, and the- 
recognition that it is so, even in the light of the ideal, is the true wisdom. 
This has coloured all her later writings more or less, and in ‘‘ Dorothea 
Brooke,” and ‘‘ Gwendolen Harleth” it becomes too obtrusive to permit 
spontaneous and faithful artistic development. Her fatalistic conceptions: 
infect all her writings now, and, as has recently been said, has changed 
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even her style by no means for the better. A healthy Christian ethic, 
such as Mr. Brown finds in her works, would have made impossible 
much in ‘ Theophrastus Such ;’ which is the paralysis of creation and the 
apotheosis of reflective analysis. 


Stories from Early English Literature ; with some Account of 
the Origin of Fairy Tales, Legends, and Trraditionary Lore. 
Adapted to the Use of Young Students. By Saran J. 
Dopps. Griffith and Farran. 


The title of Miss Dodds’ book sufficiently explains its scope. In simple 
language, adapted for children of eight or ten, she narrates legendary 
stories, and gives an account of their literature. She does not trouble 
her young readers with much of disquisition about solar myths, but 
simply gives them an account of the literary history of popular legends, 
fairy tales, chronicles, romances, ballads, &c., down to the sixteenth 
century. A great deal of out-of-the-way information is brought together 
and presented in a way that will interest young readers. 


Lyrics and Idylls, with other Poems. By Epmuunp CLarENcE 
Srepman. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Stedman jis one of the most versatile as well as one of the most. 
refined and artistic poets of America. He is sometimes as simple and 
impassioned as Longfellow, not seldom more melodious than Bryant,. 
and has, over and above other achievements, carried into American verse- 
a whiff of the airy humour that consists with artifice and high refine- 
ment. Of this we have an admirable specimen in his ‘Pan in Walt 
Street,’ which is as light and lucid as anything Austin Dobson has: 
written, with a delicate aroma of classical suggestion. Mr. Stedman has 
done some fine work in classical reproduction: his blank verse is free, 
melodious, without pedantic over-polish. Of the American Poems and 
Ballads, ‘it is not too much to say that we do not know any other American 
writer who, while working successfully in other lines, has presented such 
a sheaf as we have in this volume, which, however, ‘are not the com- 
plete repertory of the author in this department. There is a heroic dash 
and verve in ‘ How Old Brown took Harper’s Ferry’ and ‘ Kearney at 
Seven Pines.’ Take a single stanza from the former— 


How the conquerors wore their laurels ; how they hastened on the trial > 
How Old Brown was placed, half-dying, on the Charlestown court-house 
floor ; 
How he spoke his grand oration, in the scorn of all denial; 
What the brave old madman told them—these are known the country o’er. 
‘Hang Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown!’ 
Said the judge, ‘and all such rebels!’ with his most judicial frown. - 


' The poems on ‘Hawthorne’ and ‘ Bryant’ are finished, stately, and 
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original in movement and full of unexpected notes, like the songs of birds 
heard suddenly in early spring-time. It would take many pages to 
characterize fully the variety and power and grace of this volume, which 
is merely a selection from a series of volumes, the bulk of which we years 
ago studied and admired. We can only heartily recommend it to English 
lovers of poetry, assuring them that they will not turn away from it 
unrewarded; and, though it is a minor matter, we must not forget to say 
that the publishers have done well in dressing the attractive interior in a 
most chaste and suitable garment. 


A Treasury of English Sonnets. Edited from Original Sources. 
- With Notes and Illustrations. By Davin M. Mary. Man- 
chester: Alex. Ireland and Co. 


Mr. Main has shown great taste in selecting, and notable skill im ar. 
ranging these sonnets. He has cast his eye over the wide field of English 
poetic literature, and has not despised the byeways. Yet, sooth to say, 
‘many a gem of purest ray serene’ (in the words of the poet) ‘the dark un- 
fathomed caves of ocean bear.’ Nothing is more remarkable than the fact 
that not a few men, otherwise wholly undistinguished, have written a 
happy sonnet or two, which lie perdw in the pages of old magazines. The 
old ‘ Gentleman’s’ would furnish some, and we remember a few in the 
earlier parts of the old ‘London.’ Then there are humorous sonnets by 
Hood and Leigh Hunt—trifles, yet exquisite in their form—of which a 
little section might well be made. In spite of Mr. Main’s care and thought 
and great industry, a most admirable little volume could still be made 
of sonnets hitherto unknown. With respect to Mr. Main’s definitions and 
his strictures on the sonnet, we desiderate something. Doubtless the 
sonnet is a poem in fourteen decasyllabic lines, and should be penetrated 
by a single thought, or emotion. But asa poem, it requires something 
more, andas a poem of artifice, regarded historically, something more still. 
The truth is, even when sonnets of the purest type are put before us, 
the technical elements that constitute them such are apt to be inadequately 
emphasized even by experts. Hence, the most extraordinary impertinences 
possible in the field of literature. The variations and licenses which are most 
allowed, and which are so freely taken with the form, are such as to sug- 
gest the necessity for demanding that the line ‘should be drawn some- 
where.’ Lord Lorne put somewhat too‘ fine a point upon it,’ when he 
termed a sonnet, what was merely fourteen irregular rhymed lines; and 
late Rev. Dr. Monsell was guilty of the innocent enormity of titling a 
pretty little poem of seven regularly rhymed couplets (which, by the bye, 
had received the Queen’s approval) ‘a sonnet ;’ while Professor Blackie 
indulges in such freaks as are not possible at all within the ‘ Sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground;’ and another Scotch professor—Dr. Nichol of 


- Glasgow—may be said to follow suit in seriously tabulating what he calls 


pure sonnet-forms, and leaving out that one in which the great majority 
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of Petrarch’s sonnets—and his best known sonnets also—are written. The 
pure form of the sonnet as it has been exhibited to us in Milton, in 
Wordsworth, and particularly in Mr. Matthew Arnold (though he sadly 
outraged at once his own principles and his early practice in that beati- 
fication of domestic sentiment, which sometime ago adorned ‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and at the same time hardly did justice to Dante’s most 
graphic lines which he only too freely translated), is strictly a poem of four 
well-defined portions—two quatrains, and two terzets or triplets. Origin- 
ally, in the hands of the Italians, these were each managed by one pair of 
rhymes. Inevitably this caused a rhyming couplet at the close; and, as 
is presumed by good authorities, to get rid of the tendency to epigram 
which this encouraged to such an extent, as to destroy harmony, this rule 
was more and more departed from, and the six final lines were given in. 
three couplets, arranged in such a way that the two concluding lines did 
notrhyme. These terzets either ran 1, 2, 3,1, 2,3; or 1,2, 3,2,3,1; or 
often very effectively 1, 2,8, 3,2,1—a form which Mr. Rossetti has 
efficiently used on one or two occasions in his translations from Early 
Italian Poets, The crack or snap at the close which the “ Spectator” 
demands, should thus be something different from pure epigram, and not 
strictly dependant on rhyme. Thus it will been seen that the sonnet 
originally was a most ingenious form of exercise and demanded at once 
lively fancy and ready poetic vocabulary. Mr. Main’s volume will be 
highly esteemed by many, inasmuch as it brings close before the eye 
a series of the very finest specimens, and this is certainly no slight 
benefit at the present time, when exotic poetic forms are being made so 
much of, and our own exotic (which has by mighty minds been so 
familiarized to us that we are apt to forget that it is an exotic) runs great 
risk of being forgotten and neglected. 


Disguises. A Drama. By Avausta Wesster. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mrs. Webster has the true dramatic instinct, but it is somewhat remark- 
able that she is most faithful to nature and probability when she leasts 
intends it. Generally, she strains at some fine dramatic effects, and aims 
at working out her plot by over-subtle relations and motives. The present 
drama is at once her most pronounced instance of this, as it is, at the same 
time, the most exquisitely written, so far as.style is concerned. Her dia- 
logue is managed with the utmost art; she knows precisely where to stop 
in view of her immediate purpose; only, almost invariably, when she 
attains her finest literary points it is at the expense of forgetting for the 
moment her leading motive. Separate passages innumerable we had 
marked with admiration as we read; but the further we proceeded the less 
satisfaction did we derive from the general contour; although we can 
sincerely say that we were (as we ought to be, seeing we had derived no 
little pleasure from her former poems and dramas), predisposed to enjoy. 
Well, then, we think that the main idea of the drama conflicts with the 
secondary ideas, and that the outrages on probabilities andon some general 
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facts of human nature are too glaring to be glossed over by any resource 
of literary ingenuity. Aymery, in his disguise (seeking some kind of com. 
fort for his outraged feelings of faithful love amid the simplicities of 
nature, is good; but Raymond, his ‘distant kinsman,’ who accompanies 
him, is a sad anachronism, imbued with the most modern ‘ideas,’ and apt 
at a kind of intolerable speeches. Gualhardine, the lovely grandchild of 
the chief magistrate of the little ‘ rustic republic’ of St. Fabien in Aquitaine, 
is most daintily conceived, and when she is first presented to us in the 
unexpected and romantic interview with Aymery, we really expect some 
sudden and truly dramatic result ; but no, Mrs. Webster must ‘ draw out’ 
her ideas and exhibit ever so many under-currents — imprisonments, 
flights, romantic ‘ disguises,’ and confusions, before she can mate the two 
pairs whom we know are fully destined to be mated. In a word, Mrs. 
Webster’s conception would more legitimately have taken the form of 
‘an idyl than of a drama; her determination to make the inadequate 
materials raise her up to some vague, shadowy, tragic interest is unfortu- 
nate. We read at first with delight, but we weary of the later refinements, 
until even her most lucid and subtle verse fails to stimulate us. More 
concentration, less of subtilty and over-refinement, is needed for success, 
Some of the songs sprinkled through the scenes are exceedingly fine ; so 
fine that, though we deeply regret that our space will not allow us to 
illustrate and to substantiate our criticisms more in detail, we must crave 
the space to give one of these songs, each of which reflects a distinct and 
contrasted idea to those of the others— 


While the woods were green, 

‘Oh!’ she sang, ‘ my heart is new, 
Leaping, longing, in my breast : 

Let him come that loves me true, 
Let him come that I love best, 

I will tell him what I mean, 
Now the wood-birds tell it too, 

Now the woods are green.’ 


While the woods were bare, ‘ 
‘Oh!’ she sighed, ‘ my heart is grey, 
Shrinking, shivering, in my breast : 
Love me, hate me, as they may, 
None of them do I love best: 
Let me be alone with care 
Now the wood-birds hide away, 
Now the woods are bare.’ 


The Legend of Allandale and Other Poems. By Morterra. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Morterra has some power in vivid narrative, but otherwise lacks P 
passion, refinement, and imaginative suggestion. ‘The Legend of . 
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Allandale’ is a poem conceived in the spirit of Sir Walter Scott; and it is, 
indeed, in many respects, an imitation, or, at any rate, an attempt to 
revive the warlike and stirring tumult of his greater poems. Now and 
then Mr. Morterra comes near to success, but never quite attains it; and 
sometimes he falls far beneath it. He has some power in metrical arrange- 
ments—the measure in which he has set his Scott-like dedications pre- 
fixed to the cantos (one of which is dedicated to the great minstrel) is 
cleverly managed. We prefer some of the shorter pieces—and notably 
the ballad on Rabbi Amram—which is told with real fervour. The sonnets 
are, to our thinking, unequal and poor; and, on the whole, though we 
think that Mr. Morterra has done well to write the poems, we are not so 
sure that he did well to publish them all. A selection would probably 
have suited his purpose better ; though, no doubt, in these days of subjec- 
tive verse, not a few will be pleased to hear something more in the vein’ 
and style of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Lebanon Leaves. Metrical Soliloquies on Passages of Holy 
Scripture for every Day in the Year. By ExsEnezer 
Patmer. Second Edition. Clement 8. Palmer. 


Tendrils in Verse. Third Edition. Same Author and 
Publisher. 


Devout feeling, great reverence and simplicity, a mild fancy, easy flow 
of verse, never rising above a quiet and composed serenity, harmonizing 
well with the order of sentiment and experience it expresses—these are 
the most prominent characteristics of Mr. Palmer’s volumes. They are 
too systematic in one respect to claim a high rank in poetry. The writer, 
we learn, was editor of a religious magazine, and most of these poems 
were written forit. This explains much both in their conception and form. 
Mr. Palmer was facile in certain kinds of verse ; indeed, he tried nearly 
all metres calculated to serve his purpose: the sonnet not being for- 
gotten. But it is very noticeable that he succeeds best with the common 
measures. We carry away grateful impressions of the ‘ Missionary 
Hymn,’ which has fervour, and of one or two others of the same kind. 
The volume of ‘ Tendrils’ we much prefer to the other one ; but doubtless 
this would be surprising to many who have found spiritual help and 
comfort from the other, which is more connected and systematized. The 
brief lyric Mr. Palmer writes well; bui he somewhat lacks passion, piere- 
ing insistence, and elevation of flight. Nevertheless, he seldom aims at 
what he cannot in some measure attain, and in these days of high 
aspirings and mediocre attainments, this is assuredly something to please 
and to praise. 


Laura Dibalzo. By R. H. Horne. Newman and Co. 

It has been somewhat unfortunate for Mr. R. H. Horne that, with all his 
power, his dramatic efforts have almost invariably been rendered unsuc- 
cessful, in the sense of broad acceptability, by a determination to rest the 
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centre of interest either on something abnormal or over-subtle in human 
sentiment or passion, or on something in itself terror-striking and, in 
degree, repulsive. He thus stands between the French dramatists of a 
certain school and our own Shelley and his followers. We never doubt 
the existence of a pure and high motive on the part of the writer—for 
generally the purpose is plain—but there is a persistent looking into cob- 
webby corners and unveiling them. Great power is always displayed, 
and the present piece is no exception to the rule. Notwithstanding the 
aim Mr. Horne has clearly had in view to escape from the fault of lack of 
action, the strain of terror and pitifulness involved in those awful execu- 
tions which pervade it is calculated to arm the intenser sympathies against 
the intellect, and the intricacy of plot and action thus become confusing, 
We fancy this would be much intensified in presentation : we feel it even 
in the reading of it; and the work may therefore be said to have, to some 
extent, fallen between two stools. It is not a good chamber drama; it 
could hardly be a good acting one. Much might have been made of the 
situation—a network of Italian conspiracies in the reign of King Bomba— 
and Mr. Horne has, in one sense, made much of it. He has studied the 
period, puts in little touches that revive the very life of that stormy time. 
The characters are sharply individualized, and stand out clear and graphic; 
and it hardly needs to be added that the blank verse is energetic, finished, 
in the best sense, and apt, though there is no affectation of literary refine- 
ments here, as in some of Mr. Horne’s dramatic pieces. Marlowe’s dramatic 
rhetoric is not finer than one or two passages; and we know that Mr. 
Horne will appreciate the critical mood which has led us to the mention 
of this great name in connection with this work. 


Les Chevaleresques. Par Amaury pe Cazanove. Paris: 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 


Monsieur de Cazanove is a most courageous poet, and seems perfectly 
indifferent to French public, or rather perhaps Republic, opinion; for 
he dedicates his book to the ‘ pays d’Henri IV.,’ shows himself in more 
than one of his poems to be an ardent Legitimist, and uses language 
towards the Republic the reverse of flattering. Apart, however, from 
this political bias, which is, after all, but of secondary consideration, and 
a feature to be admired or condemned according to the politics of the 
reader, the book is a work of high poetical merit. It consists of short 
poems, remarkable throughout for a simplicity and harmony of language, 
a wealth of imagery, a loftiness of ideal, and a purity of subject that are 
rarely found combined in modern French imaginative writings. M. de 
Cazanove leaves scarcely any part of the domain of poetry untouched, 
and appears quite at home on most themes. Some of the lighter pieces, 
such as ‘ Une Histoire de Loups,’ ‘En Wagon,’ ‘Le Vin de Champagne, 
are thrown off with masterly ease and facility, and are altogether exquisite 
in their way. With the piece, ‘Le Vin de Champagne’ we are already 
familiar in an English dress in the pages of Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s 
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interesting book, ‘ Facts about Champagne and other Sparkling Wines.’ 
But the more important and serious poems, as, for example, those 
entitled ‘ Le Réalisme,’ ‘ Aux Morts de Castel-Fidardo,’ ‘ Sur la Tombe de 
Lamoriciére,’ ‘ L’Ombre de Washington,’ reveal the author’s true genius 
and powers. M. de Cazanove is evidently a practised writer, and we 
have formerly seen his name in connection with some of the periodicals 
of Paris; but this, we believe, is his first publication, and we heartily wish 
it the success it deserves. We can strongly recommend it to those of our 
readers who take a pleasure in French literature, of which it is certainly 
a very favourable specimen. 


Ivan’s Love Quest, and other Poems. By Maucoum CHar.es 
Sauaman. Remington and Co. 


Mr. Salaman may fairly be congratulated on the possession of some 
measure of the true poetic spirit. As these poems appear to be the first 
efforts of his muse, they evince great promise. It would be possible, did 
space permit, to cite many melodious passages from the volume in support 
of our favourable opinion of the author’s powers. Of course, we do not 
say that there are no suggestions of other poets, but in Mr. Salaman’s 
case, we may reasonably hope that these echoes will die away, and that 
he will sing his own clear notes. The poems are permeated by a love of 
the beautiful, and show a richness of colour, with no inconsiderable degree 
of literary skill. There is evidence of individuality in this new singer, 
and we expect to hear from Mr. Salaman again. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Confidence. By Henry James, Jun. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. 
Henry James could not write without showing insight into characters of 
a certain type, or without some gleam of a humour peculiar to him. But 
in all sincerity we cannot help thinking that he is writing too much and 
allowing himself to fall into the habit of facile expansion instead of 
concentrating his matter. ‘Confidence’ is very clever—after a certain 
conventional society ideal—but it will not do anything to raise his reputa- 
tion. All Mr. Henry James’s peculiar sentiments about certain social 
arrangements are here implicitly, for, in spite of his air of disinterested- 
ness, he is a preacher; and though cosmopolitan in tone and air, to the 
extent of carrying us through one-half the fashionable resorts of the Con- 
tinent, he never once succeeds in really making us realize the places. 
The American of culture is with us again. We confess to being interested 
at the outset in Mr. Bernard Longueville, with his mixture of amour 
propre, languor, and superficial good-natured affection for Gordon, which 
is about as far as he could go; in this same Gordon Wright; in Mrs. 
Vivian ; and in the young ladies; but the constant strain on them is 
to us like the wearing of a violin string, and we do get wearied. At 
length, when the conclusion comes, it is a pure fiasco. We have been 
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led all this way and been beguiled to listen to lisping society talk of a 
polished but astonishingly thin kind all along these shifting-scene ways, 
and all for nothing. Mr. Henry James has approved himself capable of 
better work than this, and it is a pity that he should try the good nature 
and indulgence of his readers with such experiments. Or is ‘ Confidence’ 
not an earlier effort, refurbished up to sell now that the market for the 
marked wares is open ?—-Mrs. Denys of Cote. By Hotme Lex, Author 
of ‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) In spite of a 
certain drawback of association which strikes us at the outset, and which 
we shall refer to again, this novel is one of the very best we have had 
from Miss Parr. It goes without saying that the style is finished, clear, 
flowing, yet unaffected, and that there is much thought and refinement of 
feeling. The story is admirably constructed ; the characters natural and 
well developed: one or two of them are, without extravagance, quietly 
masterly alike in conception and realization. The lesson of the story— 
that a true and faithful wife may not only do much to aid and to strengthen 
her husband, but that she may even turn away from him and his what 
might have too truly realized itself as the ‘curse of the house,’ which 
common report accredited with reference to Denys of Cote—is involved 
in the very current of the action rather than imposed upon it arbitrarily; 
and thus a fine moralizing influence is brought to bear on the very class 
who most need it, yet are most impatient of it when obtruded in any 

dogmatic form. And the character of Delia, from the moment we first 
see her—happy in her unconfessed love of Jem Herrick, and then, in the 
reaction of disappointment at his preference of cousin Fan to her, ready 
for the error of thoughtless compliance which has been the evil fate of not 
a few unhappy ones ;' falling at once under the fascinations of Denys of 
Cote, and linking her lot with him in opposition to all her own people, is 
admirably developed. She acts just as we see she has prepared herself to 
act; and she finds the fruits of her honesty of purpose and her good resolu- 
tions after many days. She hardly married for love, and yet love’s flower 
sprang full and strong from the root of duty. Though Miss Parr does not 
affect satire, the gossip which had gathered round Mr. Denys, isolating 
him from his compeers, and thus threatening to bring about the very 
consequences that were feigned already to have arisen, bear with 
them distinctly a satiric colour. And what is proof of very careful 
management on Miss Parr’s part is this, that their minor intentions do 
not conflict with the half-tragical results so naturally prepared for in the 
madness of Mr. Denys’ brother. We think that the portraitures of Mr. 
Denys’ two sons by that first irregular marriage are very true, and that 
the relations between them and their stepmother and her influence on 
them are indicated with great art. And Judge Daventry is an undoubted 
portrait from life. But this brings us to our small fault-finding. Why 
‘the House of the Golden Gables’—a most unlikely name? and, more 
especially, why that name in connection with an old judge and a curse on 
a house that is brought into connection with the leading person in the 
story ? Miss Parr is too good an artist to be indebted for hints even to a 
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great master, but for the sake of affected names merely she really should 
not run the risk of mixed association in the very outset. Magnum 
Bonum ; or, Mother Carey's Brood. By Cuartorre M. Yoner. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Miss Yonge is one of the few writers of our day who 
manage to illustrate some of the qualities of the female novelists of a 
past time in combination with others which are essentially of the present 
day. If we were to take Jane Austen’s ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ and infuse 
into it the leading motives of Miss Ingelow’s remarkable story, ‘ Fated to 
be Free,’ a very fair image of ‘Magnum Bonum’ would be attained in the 
result, There is the same effort patiently to exhibit minor traits of 
character as illustrating and accounting for lines of action that we find in 
Miss Austen, and very much the same desire to secure the interest of 
plot which, however, throughout, conflicts with the clearness of presenta- 
tion that we have in ‘ Fated to be Free.’ Both Miss Ingelow in that case, 
and Miss Yonge in this, are more concerned that the moral lesson should 
be plain than that the whole should be artistic and consistent. In truth, 
both abnegate the ideal of art strictly, and profess to make life plain by 
sheer extent of canvas and crowds of figures. Now art is essentially 
isolation of individuals and of traits, and demands surrender to a higher 
unity ; and therefore too the lesson must be suggested and subordinated. 
It follows that in such work as ‘ Magnum Bonum’ belongs to, you have 
a moral tone which will be irritating to those who approach the work 
from the point of art. As was said by a witty critic of Goethe, all his 
characters are leading characters ; and so it would seem to be here. We 
cannot concentrate interest on one without coming in sight of the others; 
and yet their interdependence is the thread on which the whole story hangs. 
The parts are more satisfactory than the whole—there is a want of atmo- 
sphere, of open spaces, of background: we are hurried along, even when our 
guide would declare thai we can, if we like, pause and meditate ; while all 
the time she has imposed on us a kind of puzzle. On a less crowded 
stage the widow who, with her trying charge of that ‘ mysterious medical 
secret’ (which again, like the mysterious secret in ‘ Fated to be Free,’ is 
never made quite plain to us), would no doubt have been interesting and 
full of attractiveness; and one or two of the others would have been so 
as well. ‘Mother Carey’s Brood’ is a happy idea, but overdone. On the 
whole, while we admire the patient elaboration, the knowledge of life on 
certain planes, and the wise reflectiveness which mark this novel, we 
cannot give it a high place among works of art, though its elevated tone, 
purity of style, and genial thoughtfulness will make it welcome in many 
households in which the author’s name is already more than famous.—— 
Byewords: a Collection of Tales New and Old. By M. YonGe. 
(Macmillan and Co.) These tales are varied in their subject, and not 
quite equal in value and interest. But they all show the ingenuity and the 
grace of the author—an ingenuity which strives to hide itself in a kind of 
simplicity of apprehension, in some degree due to training, and a grace 
which is in no way due to training. The characters are exhibited to us 
by successive presentations of traits—the minuteness of record sometimes 
NO. CXLII. 34 
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being astonishing. All are well worth reading; and some of our old 
favourites, we feel, will well bear reading again. Especially is this true 
ef ‘The Travels of Two Kits’—two children who made their way to 
London to be touched by Queen Anne for the king's evil. ‘The Campbells 
are coming,’ a little piece fitted for amateur representation, is very clever, 
and shows that Miss Yonge has a knack for dramatic contrivance of 
which she may yet give us more substantive evidence. A series of cham. 
ber dramas, with a high tone and moral feeling, yet full of quiet fun and 
imnocent drollery, would be a boon in many ways for our young people. 
We fancy Miss Yonge might give us this better than most writers.—— 
Friend and Lover. By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of ‘ Glencairn,’ &c. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) Miss Hardy’s powers are ripening, and the present 
is a very graphic story, but why its utter sadness ? The burden of sorrow 
hangs over the narrative from its commencement to its close; there is not 
even one picture of life under tolerably happy conditions to relieve it. We 
hope this young and promising writer will try to escape from the toils 
which environ her, and which threaten to prevent her from regarding 

humanity in any other light save as the slave of destiny. It is true that 
there is much vice and anguish in the world, all the result of man’s own 
work; but is there also no sunshine? Are there no noble characters 
upon whom trials act only as a sublimate? Miss Hardy’s talents are far 
above those of the average novelist, and for that reason we would see. 
them strengthened and invigorated by happier views of human existence. 
There are three prominent characters in.‘ Friend and Lover,’ and in each 
ease we behold virtually a wasted life. It is true that in two of them 
at least, there is a spirit of self-abnegation that is really noble, but when 
we arrive at the end of their history this question arises, Cuz bono? 
Richard Rossmore, as it appears to us, wrecks his own career in such a 
manner as to reflect upon himself; we may be answered that he is the 
sport of fate, but he is partially responsible for rendering himself so. 
Grace Forrest spoils her whole existence by a miserable marriage, into 
which she is not forced, but deliberately walks, in a very extraordinary 
manner for one of her character. Roberta North is, perhaps, the best 
person in the story, sacrificing her own happiness systematically for the 
good of others. Of the novel itself, some portions are very dramatic. 
There is sufficient in it to show that the author should be able to take hold 
of the reading public with a firm grip, and to write a work that will de- 
serve permanently to live. She has an excellent command of vigorous 
language, and no lack of ideas; consequently her stories are always 
worth reading, even when, as in the present instance, we may take excep- 
tion to their unrelieved representation of human misery.—— Queen of the 
Meadow. By Cuartes Gipson. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Polly Holt, the Queen of the Meadow, is an orphan left on a farm, which 
she manages with the aid of her uncle, Job Hazell—her guardian—and his 
son Michael, who occupy an adjoining farm. Polly is one of those Ama- 
zonian heroines who have become popular of late years. ‘She had built 
the trimmest stack in the county, her cattle were in better condition than 
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any to be found within a day’s ride ; her butter fetched the highest price 
in the London market; in good and bad seasons her crops were always 
of fair average quality; and all this was, no doubt, in great part due to 
the fact that she looked after everything herseif.’”’ Mr. Gibbon shows his 
artistic cunning in redeeming this strong-minded young woman from the 
repulsiveness of the Amazon, and in investing her with womanly tender- 
ness and grace. \ He does this; but her strong will and independence are 
somewhat intractable qualities: they cause the misunderstandings of 
the story, and are a doubtful possession for the husband who wins her. 
Two men seek her. Tom Walton, the sporting and betting son of a widow 
on a neighbouring farm, whose grandfather had been Lord Mayor of 
London, and who, with her daughters, gave themselves aristocratic airs, 
and regarded Polly Holt with contempt and dislike. Tom is skilfully 
qualified in his worthlessness so as in some degree to justify Polly in her 
somewhat coquettish hesitancy. Michael, the other suitor, is quiet, strong, 
high-minded, and self-sacrificing. The entire story is taken up with the 
rivalries and fluctuating hopes and fears of the two—a somewhat too 
minute and protracted analysis of amatory pathology. We get a little - 
tired of it, and of the violations of common sense which perpetuate it. 
What would novelists do but for the tender passion. The story is admir- 
ably written, its style is pure and graceful, its discriminations subtle and 
just, and its incidents very naturally and skilfully contrived. Only we 
wish that Mr. Gibbon had tamed Polly without the stale expedient of an 
illness. That Michael should save Tom Walton from drowning, too, is not 
very original. Once or twice before in the rovels of the season a similar 
thing occurs ; in ‘ Children’s Children,’ for instance. We can promise the 
readers of Mr. Gibbon’s novel a pure enjoyment both intellectually and 
morally; and in Polly a fresh study of character. Its only defect is its 
excess of love-making.——From Generation to Generation. By Lady 
AveusTa Nort. Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) There is great want of 
lucidity in the construction of Lady Noel’s story: one gets confused with 
the relations of her different characters, and has difficulty in knowing who 
is who. But the story is written with considerable vigour both of intellect 
and of passion. It runs along the lines of a family doom, the tradition 
of a prophecy by a possessor of the gift of second sight. Two cousins 
are out shooting, the father of one of them is shot accidentally, and it is 
taken for granted that itis his son Ronald who has fired the fatal gun. It 
is really his nephew Kenneth, who knows it, as well as does the old game- 
keeper, but who has not courage to avow it. Ronald’s life is blighted, his 
mother’s love is alienated, and his character deteriorated by the terrible 
fate which has come upon him. Years after he saves Kenneth’s life, and 
then the truth comes out. The character-drawing is good, especially that 
of Margaret, Ronald’s mother, and that of General Douglas Kennetii’s 
father: a kind of Colonel Newcombe-in his highminded simplicity of 
goodness and honour.——In the SweetSpringtime. By Karuenine 8S. 
Macquor. (Hurst and Blackett.) We are not sure but Mrs. Macquoid 
has produced stronger work than this—at «ll eveuts, stronger aud wore 
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impressive in parts-—but she has not done anything sweeter, more per- 
fectly harmonized and wrought out to completeness than ‘ In the Sweet. 
Springtime.’ Her conception unfolds itself by the most natural and, as it 
were, inevitable stages, which means that the characters are not mere 
puppets held at the beck and call of a preconceived idea or of a tyranni- 
cal necessity of plot, but freely act as well as are acted on, and thus 
interpret themselves to our imagination. In some of her earlier stories— 
notably ‘Hester Kirton’ and ‘Ellinor Dryden’s Probation,’ this very 
impression of strength seemed sometimes to grow out of a certain sense 
ef strain and a realized inadequacy in her own mind completely to reveal 
her characters, and that too in some of the commoner aspects of their 
characters. The result was a slightly spasmodic restlessness, if we may 
be allowed to name itso. But here, to a very large extent, all proceeds 
as if by natural effect and agency. We see how it must be with one of 
that little group of holiday-makers who figured with such attractive 
gracefulness in the very outset, and we are deeply interested in Martha 
Burridge. Her brother Oliver is capitally conceived, and stands as 
admirable contrast to Maurice Penruddock; and the two are very effec- 
tively brought before our eyes again later on, when we have been intro- 
duced to the beauty, Miss Gyneth Ralston. Of the minor characters, 
Lady Mary Penruddock is excellently presented, and so is Mrs. 
Venables. . Mrs. ‘Macquoid’s men, too, are real men of flesh and 
blood, and not mere dressed up lay figures. We can say without 
hesitation that this is a delightful novel to read, full of insight, know- 
ledge, and artistic feeling, and we very heartily commend it.—— 
Brother and Sister.. By Lucy Scorr. (Macmillan and Co.) The 
writer of this story is evidently an unpractised hand, and we cannot say 
that the work is at all promising from a constructive point of view. 
Whatever talent the author possesses—and she is clearly not without it. 
in some direction—it certainly does not appear to us to be in the réle of 
the novelist. The book seems rather written to afford Miss Scott an 
opportunity for depicting one or two characters she has met with in Scot- 
land, and unfolding the measure of knowledge she possesses upon certain 
subjects, with the capacity to write German verse. Yet the writer is 
evidently a cleverer woman than many who know how to write a better 
story. Her narrative does not hang well together, and there are many 
things in it with which the reader will be dissatisfied. The heroine, 
Muriel Ravenscroft, is, on the whole, a charming girl, but she repulses 
the love of Rudolf von Stein, a consumptive young poet, without sufficient 
reason in the outset, as it seems to us. Giving him the measure of hope 
which he craved would not have prevented her from still devoting herself 
to her brother, the Rev. Walter Ravenscroft, whom she believes to have 
inherited a taint of insanity from his father. The parent of these younger 
Ravenscrofts has been defrauded of his inheritance by his father’s second 
wife and her son, Lionel Ravenscroft. The last-named individual is at 
last brought to make restitution to Walter Ravenscroft and his sister; but 
even while professing to make aclean breast of every thing to Muriel, he 
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does not tell the truth, alleging that his mother had destroyed her 
husband's will by mistake, knowing that she had intentionally burned it, 
and that during the whole of his long career, he has enjoyed the fruits of 
the fraud. Walter Ravenscroft, when told by Muriel of his uncle’s death, 
exclaims, ‘How did he die? Did you see him die, little one; and did 
you grow strong and brave, and curse him, as I should have done?’ This 
vindictive spirit is scarcely the attitude for a Christian minister to observe 
inthe presence cf death. We ought to add that Rudolf von Stein is killed 
during the siege of Paris, and that Muriel, who has corresponded with 
him, but has never loved him as a husband should be loved, is abundantly 
consoled by the affection of a devoted young doctor, who has done much 
for her brother. There are, unquestionably, some clever things in these 
volumes, but, taking the work as a whole, we cannot say, despite its 
ability, that it is successful from the novelist’s point of view.——Old 
Celtic Romances. Translated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joycr, LL.D,, 
M.R.F.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Modern tendencies are not favour- 
able to folklore in any form. It is significant that just as railways and 
telegraphs and educational influences are doing so much to chase away 
the credulity and imagination which were the treasure-houses of the 
popular romance, movements should have been practically set on foot to 
collect, to record, and preserve. For it is inevitable that when you fill the 
memory with facts, fancies, however pretty and however well preserved, 
will vanish from it. Few countries have maintained the habit of story- 
telling more intact or longer than Scotland and Ireland. For Scotland 
much has been done; and Dr. Joyce is following up with the lore of 
Ireland. For many years he has been at work; the present is but one of 
many fruits of his loving labours, by which he has made us all his debtors, 
For these Irish romances will, for most part, suggest many comparisons 
and criticisms. There is a mixture of wild naturalness, of Defoelike cir- 
‘cumstantiality and pathos in the ‘ Fate of the Children of Lir,’ together with 
@ delicacy and refinement of style,such as are lacking in many of our 
English and Scottish folk-stories. The change of the children of Lir 
into swans will be found full of suggestion by certain readers of the other 
tales; we like best the ‘ Fairy Palace of the Quicken Trees,’ which exhibits 
well the spirit of revenge that filled the forefathers of the Irish people. 
“The Voyage of Maildun’ touches a deeper note of meaning than any of 
the others. ‘ The Pursuit of Dermat and Grania’ has more in it of 
‘humour in situation and character, but exhibits, nevertheless, a vein 
‘of bloodthirstiness also. As Dr. Joyce is frank in confessing that the 
translation, as given here, is comparatively free, we are hardly justified 
perhaps in founding much on specific passages for proofs of qualities of 
‘the Celtic genius, as seen in nice nwances of language, and yet we cannot 
chelp thinking that here and there are touches of the Celtic Zauberei, which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold took such pains to elucidate and illustrate. Here, 
for example, is a fine turn from ‘The Children of Lir,’ whether it is due 
most to original or to translator :—‘ And so the swans passed their time. 
During the day they conversed with the men of Erin, both Dedannans 
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and Milesians, and discoursed lovingly with their friends and fellow-nurse- 
lings; and at. night they chanted their slow, sweet, fairy music, the most 
delightful that was ever heard by men; so that all who listened to it, even 
those who were in grief, orsickness, or pain, forgot their sorrows and their 
sufferings, and fell into a gentle, sweet sleep, from which they awoke 
bright and happy.’ The volume forms a valuable and interesting addition 
to the literature of folk-lore, which is growing, and is destined to grow 
‘year by year.—— Orlando. By CuiementinA Buack. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) ‘Orlando’ is well written, but it is loosely constructed, and 
in character it is very weak. Were it not for the really exquisite picture 
of the affection existing between Orlando and his father, we should 
“weary outright before we got through one half of it. The novel is made 
up of mawkish love-making, most improbable motives, and much padding. 
It might have been tolerable in one volume, though we doubt it. 
‘Elizabeth Glendinning is not consistent with herself, and is hardly 
an attractive heroine. She accepts Captain Grove, as she fancies, for 
love, and then her heart turns to Orlando; but Orlando’s heart by this 
‘time turns to Viola Cash; still, Orlando can be moved by pity, and out of 
pity he proposes to Elizabeth and is accepted; but he must explain to 
‘Viola, and take leave of her in stage style; and of course Elizabeth 
‘hears of this, and of course she relieves him from his promise to her ; and 
‘so Orlando goes back to Viola and is wedded in due time, and Elizabeth, 
‘notwithstanding her having had a watery third lover, Laurence O’Brien, is, 
like ‘ the last rose of summer,’ left blooming alone, perhaps deservedly. 
Miss Black must study truth to nature, reality, and compression, in 
order really to succeed.—Greene Ferne Farm. By RicuarD JEFFERIES, 
-Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home.’ (Smith, Elder, and Co.) It is 
‘as enticing to study men’s limitations as their powers. Mr. Jefferies’ 
powers in describing rural life and nature are, within certain limits; un- 
‘doubted. His former works are testimony enough to this. But now he 
‘essays fiction, and where he passes into the properly inventive and creative 
‘field he fails. Very delightful is the first portion of ‘Greene Ferne Farm.’ 
The picture of the village church, with the service going on, the stolid yet 
not altogether slow-witted farmers waiting outside and pursuing their own 
topics, the squire following his double train of reflection and then dropping 

~ asleep at the proper point in the rector’s sermon, and the great beauty of 
the place diffusing a soft radiance amid the commoner herd—all is 
pictured with great power and art. But when we pass on to the love- 
making, we find ourselves confronted with distracting elements. Not to 
speak of minor matters, the description of the two lovers lost for the 
night on the downs is inept in all save the direct nature-pictures; the 
scene of the old man venting his rage on the curate by material mes- 
sengers when he had come to confess his ‘ attachment’ is funny, but 
«surely passes into extravaganza ; the picture of the old miser lacks reality, 
“end his death-scene'is a mere sensational device; and then what are we 
-to think of the two rival lovers, Geoffrey and Valentine, blazing away with 
“powder and shot at each other through screens of foliage for hours, darting 
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about, the one now running, the other following, till really we are puta 
little out of sorts! The groundwork of the storyis idyllic, much of the work 
is simple, sweet, and beautiful; but the would-be tragic portion is burlesque 
and does not fall-in with the rest. Notwithstanding this, there is not a 
little to admire. The dialogues of the old farmers and some of their 
characteristics are masterly ; and here, as elsewhere, the author shows 
that he knows the country and country-life thoroughly, with all its out- 
of-the-way customs and superstitions. But we are very doubtful if fiction 
is his proper sphere.——Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘Heaps of Money.’ (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This is a novel 
of remarkable grasp and subtlety, and, what is uncommon in novels 
now-a-days, it is throughout remarkable for purity of English. . The 
earlier part, dealing with the elder De Mersacs, is. fresh, quaint, and 
graceful; the sketches of life and scenery in Algiers are full of colour 
and touches which declare the verisimilitude of the pictures; the love 
episodes between St. Luc and the heroine and Mr. Barrington — whe 
is too much modest for the conventional Englishman, or, at all events, 
seems to be so, as contrasted with the French types—are well managed, 
no less than the involvements through Leon’s gambling, which tend 
to precipitate certain points lying close to the tenderer interests of 
the novel. But we cannot think that the author has been wholly just 
to Barrington in either of two ways—in making him act so stupidly 
in leaving Algiers, and in representing the heroine as being in one 
respect so unfair to him and yet not fair to St. Luc. The educing 
of the better qualities of St. Luc through his love for Mademoiselle de 
Mersac is managed in the most original way; and there is something 
touching in her devotion to Leon during the trials of the Franco-German 
war, in which they are engaged, and also during the fever into which Leon 
fell. But there are really some very improbable things in the heroine’s 
adventures in London streets, which are not wholly atoned for by the air 
of reality thrown over some elements in the affair. We consider, too, 
that we are seriously wronged by the author solving the difficulty of the 
two lovers by killing off so delightful a heroine and wringing our feelings 
over her fate. This easy method is a cutting of the knot and not an 
unloosing of it; and since a novelist has the fate of his characters in his 
own hands, and since life as it is is painful enough, we sincerely think 
that art which appeals to our sympathies should also exhilarate, and not 
depress, in the attainment of its climax. Life, it is true, has its proper 
beginning, middle, and ending—summed up in the terms birth, marriage, 
and death; but the novelist, by the rights of imagination, is not quite 
bound down to that category, and can make a beginning, middle, and end 


.for himself, leaving out, if he likes, birth, marriage, and death alike. But, 
in spite of captious faults, the novel is delightful, fresh, graceful, full of 


insight, and—there is not a page of padding in it, You cannot skip a 
Mary Browne. A Novel. By L. E. Witton. Three Vols. 


It contains much promise. It is full of intellectual and dramatic power. 
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‘Its characters are not only well conceived and sustained, but they have a 
strong impress of originality. Whether they are really typical, we doubt; 
salient features are, we think, exaggerated into somewhat of caricature. 
Thus, Miss Grimshaw, principal of the college where Mary Browne re- 
ceives her education, Mrs. Wilmot, and Mrs. Chanter, in whose family she 
was governess, are all women with individualities almost beyond the pos- 
sibilities of actual character. Marion Launceston is better harmonized, 
and the exaggerations of her first description are greatly toned down. 
But the delineations, as, indeed, of all the women, are full of distinct pur- 
pose and power. The defects of the story are in structure. Not to dwell 
upon what seems to us an excess of sensational incidents, we think the 
motive of much that is narrated inadequate ; ¢.g., there is no rational ex- 
planation of the acceptance of Mr. Harrop by Marion Launceston after 
her avowed feelings towards him ; while her elopement with Mr. Graeme 
is, from the delineation of her, simply an impossibility, although her re- 
nunciation of Mr. Harrop is perfectly natural. Practice, however, will 
tone down such incongruities, although we trust it will not weaken the 
bold strength of the delineations. Miss Wilton’s strength is in character ; 
her danger, perhaps, in giving in unduly to sensational incident. She is 
a distinct gain to our writers of novels, among whom she may, if she will, 
take a high place——The Winthrop Family. A Story of New England 
Life Fifty Years Ago. By Cuara A. Wittarp. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
An uneventful but well-written story of life in New England, its rural 
ways in the West, and its civic ways in Boston, fifty years ago, when a 
distance of sixty or seventy miles meant separation for half a lifetime. It 
is difficult to realize how much men have lived sincethen. We have been 
greatly charmed by the quiet pictures of this story. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


System der Christlichen Glaubenslehre. Erster Band. Grund- 
legung oder Apologetic. (System of Christian Theology. 
First Volume. Foundation-laying or Apologetic.) Von 
Dr. J. A. Dorner. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1879. 


The publication of the Systematic Theology of the celebrated author of 
the ‘ History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ’ and the ‘ History of 
Protestant Theology,’ has long been eagerly awaited. Scarcely another, 
if indeed any other, living theologian unites so many of the qualifications 
necessary to the great task of giving scientific expression to the contents of 
the Church’s faith. He is emphatically, we venture to think, a Christian 
theologian, as distinguished from a Romish or Lutheran or Anglican or 
Calvinistic or other sectional theologian. Not that his work is a colourless 
production, fitted to please alike those who believe little and those who 
believe much ; but that he has, in a peculiar degree, the power of grasping 
what is essential in such wise as to leave room for, instead of excluding, 
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what may be characteristic of this or the other section of the Christian 
Church. We are as far as he himself is from imagining that the volume 
before us solves all the difficulties that beset the points discussed, or 
furnishes a fully satisfactory scientific correlation and explanation of the 
Christian truths to which it relates; but we confidently maintain that 
no one of the questions touched on has been left just where it was before, 
and that paths have been opened up which, if followed ont, will lead future 
thinkers ever nearer to the goal of reasoned conviction. 

This first volume --a second will shortly appear—is entitled the Founda- 
tion-laying or Apologetic. It is not, however, an Apologetic of the com- 
mon sort; which, whatever its relative importance, Dorner considers to be 
too fragmentary and abrupt for through satisfactoriness. It is apologetic 
in the sense that it aims to settle on sure rational foundations the central 
truth of the Christian religion—the truth, namely, that Christ is the Unity 
of the Divine and Human, and thus the fulfilment and completion of all 
religion. 

Those who have formed their conception of systematic theology on the 
model of the works of Hodge, Oosterzee, Martensen, and indeed almost 
all the standard treatises on the subject, will be surprised to find the usual 
prolegomena—to wit, Religion, Revelation, Miracles, Inspiration—sup- 
planted by a long introduction on the genesis of the faith whose contents it 
isthe aim of theology scientifically to codrdinate ; and the points usually dis- 
cussed in the prolegomena relegated to a place between the doctrines of God 
and the Incarnation. This procedure is justified by the consideration that 
if religion, viewed as an actuality, be, as it really is, the resultant of God’s 
action on man and man’s response to God, how can it be satisfactorily 
treated till its two factors have been examined? Further, as religion in- 
volves a beginning of revelation, and revelation in its higher sense is a 
step towards the final and full communication of God Himself to man, its 
proper place is after religion. Miracles again and inspiration, being respec- 
tively the outer and inner forms of revelation, can only be correctly ap- 
preciated when we understand the general nature and aim of revelation. 
Dorner’s design is to avoid the anticipations which mark the common 
method, and to proceed genetically: whether he altogether succeeds, or, 
indeed, whether it is possible to succeed, in altogether avoiding such an- 
ticipations is doubtful. We incline to think, at all events, that it is only 
possible by adopting a course somewhat different both from Dorner’s and 
the common one. 

At one point—the closing section of the volume—the author seems to 
us to have departed, to the disadvantage of clearness, from his own 
method; and that is in treating of the preparation for Christ in the Old 
Testament and in the heathen religions after the incarnation. Otherwise, 
there is no part of the work where the breadth, insight, and loving candour 
which so pre-eminently characterizes Dr. Dorner are more distinctly mani- 

fested. The view he takes of the origin of religions seems to us true alike 
to the Bible, to history in general, and to the philosophy of the human 
mind, 
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There is scarcely a section of the work that does not bristle with thoughts 
and lines of reasoning to which we should like to draw special attention ; 
but as for this purpose we should need almost as many pages as there are 
lines allotted to us, we must content ourselves with alluding more par- 
ticularly to the generalintroduction, entitled, ‘ Faith the Condition of the 
‘Knowledge of Christianity as the Truth.’ 

Dorner’s position is, that as all true knowledge involves experience, 

specific experience is as necessary a condition of the scientific investi- 
gation of Christianity as it is of the scientific investigation of the crust of 
the earth or any other matter; and that the specific experience of Chris- 
tianity is given alone through and in faith. This position is not indeed 
absolutely new; it may be regarded as, in a sense, anticipated by Anselm’s 
credo-ut intelligam; but the presentation here given is fresh and, what 
‘is more important still, en rapport with modern needs. From this starting 
‘point he goes on to discuss, first, the nature and conditions of certitude 
in general ; and then the several stages of the certitude of faith, with re- 
ference to the corresponding doubts, till it reaches the point at which, 
other things being equal, it gives rise to the scientific examination of its 
own contents, whose outcome is systematic theology. This part is one 
of very great interest, especially at the present moment. We know of 
no subject more urgently demanding a thorough and judicious 
treatment than that of the philosophy of certitude in general and 
of Christian certitude in particular. For our part we are not quite sure 
we should take quite the same view as Dr. Dorner of the nature of faith, 
or of the conditions of certitude ; but no one can study this introductory 
‘section of his work without material benefit, or without admiration of 
-the writer’s freedom, reverence, candour, and insight. 

‘But we must here cease. We are glad to learn that a translation is 
likely soon to be issued by the Messrs. Clark,of Edinburgh. We only trust 
-that it may be executed by a thoroughly competent hand. It will augur 
-well for the influence of the English pulpit if the next few generations of 
-preachers should get thoroughly saturated with the method, spirit, and 

thought of this noble work. 


The Anglican Ministry ; its Nature and Value in Relation to 
the Catholic Priesthood. An Essay. By Woouaston 
Hurron, M.A. With a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal 
Newman. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


To. Evangelical Protestants this volume will seem very like the. con- 
-troversy between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Rejecting altogether the 
figment of the sacerdotium, it will seem of very little importance to them, 
-on grounds of Scripture history and of common sense, whether the Romanist 
denies it to the Ritualist or the Ritualist establishes his position against 

the Romanists. The Evangelical denies it to both, and thinks that the 
guns of the Romanist have been conclusively turned upon himself, and 
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that, mutatis mutando, the arguments which disprove the sacerdotium of 
the Ritualist are equally effective against the Romanist, 

But to the Ritualist, who admits the sacerdotiuwm of the Romanist and 
claims an equal sacerdotiwm for himself, the questions discussed in this 
volume are matters of life and death. The modern Ritualist in the 
English Episcopal Church is to be distinguished from the Anglican by his 
claim to be a sacrificing priest in every sense that the Romish priest is, 
and to offer the sacrifice of the Lord’s body in every sense in which it 
assumes to be offered in the Romish mass—to ‘ offer Christ for the living 
and the dead.’ The claim on the part of Anglicans is a novel.one. No 
Anglican minister has ever made it until within the last thirty years. On 
the contrary, it has been a claim which the Anglican clergy have formally’ 
denounced as ‘ blasphema figmenta’ or ‘ perniciose imposture.’ While 
the Anglican clergy have claimed to celebrate sacraments, and have 
recognized the Real Presence in the bread and wine, they have always 
expressly repudiated the ideas of sacrifice and sacrificing priests. Now, 
however, the Ritualistic party among Anglicans, after the lapse of three 
centuries, are making the claim which their forefathers renounced. They 
pretend to offer Christ as ‘ a sacrifice for the living and the dead,’ and to 
be themselves invested with the prerogatives of sacrificing priests. This 
claim Mr. Hutton examines. Is it possible for a small section of a Church 
to claim back at their will a character and function which for three 


hundred years have been renounced by that Church as ‘ blasphemous 


fables and dangerous deceits.’ The argument necessarily turns upon the 


authority of the sacrificing priest and the character of the sacrifice offered. 


Mr. Hutton therefore addresses himself to prove that the Anglican clergy- 
man does not possess either the true succession, or the delegated authority 
necessary to constitute him a priest, and that the Lord’s Supper in the 
English ordinal has never. pretended to be a sacrifice, but that such 
character has been. expressly repudiated. It is not the general claim of 
Anglicans that their Church constitutes a portion of Catholic Christendom 
that is examined, it is the claim of the Ritualist on his own recognized 
principles to be in the true succession of sacrificing priests, and to. offer a 
valid sacrifice. The claim has not a single leg to stand upon. Theo- 
logically, ecclesiastically, historically, it is conclusively and most easily 
exploded by Mr. Hutton, and shown to be a mere ‘ mass in masquerade.’ 
Nothing can be more courteous, measured, and candid than Mr. Hutton’s 
arguments. His book is almost perfect as a specimen of Christian 
polemic. He refuses every undue advantage. He makes the largest 
possible concessions. If there be a doubt he gives his antagonist the 
advantage of it. True, he can well afford to do this; but it is not the less 
beautiful and refreshing to meet with such a polemic. The argument is 
carried by Mr. Hutton into fields that involve the entire position and 
pretensions of Anglicanism—to the succession of the apostles, and. to 
unbroken continuity—and we think no one can resist the evidence that the 
Church of the sixteenth century—the Church of Elizabeth—was an 
‘Erastian reconstruction tha: was fatal to such claims. ‘The extreme 
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Ritualist,’ says Mr. Hutton, ‘finds himself alone in being unable to 
‘establish any reasonable account of the English Reformation consistent 
with the facts and with his own theory, that when the storm was past, the 
“Church of England’ (say in the year 1580) was ‘ Catholic’ still. But he 
further insists that ‘if the High Church estimate of the Anglican ministry 
be correct, it includes all the Anglican clergy from the first ;’ that is, men 
like Mr. Simeon as well as men like Dr. Pusey. All clergymen as to 
their claims must stand or fall together, whereas ‘the High Churchman 
is compelled by his theory to condemn as material sacrilege the continually 
repeated actions of nearly all the Anglican clergy.’ If anything is clear 
it is that the Elizabethan system was not the product of the Church itself. 
Neither Convocation nor the bishops were consulted respecting the revision 
of the Prayer Book of Edward; it was the work of a secret committee. 
Convocation, on the ground that its members adhered to the Catholic 
faith, unanimously signed a solemn protest against it when passing 
through Parliament, which the bishops accepted. In the House of Lords 
all the bishops voted against Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, which was 
carried by a majority of only three. ‘If, then,’ urges Mr. Hutton, 
‘continuity of faith and jurisdiction have anything to do with the con- 
tinuity of the life of a national Church (and on Catholic principles they 
have everything to do with it), it is difficult to see how (the question of 
orders apart) the Elizabethan Church represented the aucient English 
Church, except so far as the corpse represents the living man. Even ‘ The 
Church Quarterly,’ Jan. 1878, advises none who have not strong nerves 
to study the real history of the composition of the Anglican form of 
ordination, on the ground that the Church of England in those days lay 
very close to mere Protestantism. 

Mr. Hutton contends, and, we think, conclusively, for the ecclesias- 
tical invalidity of Parker’s ordination ; but upon this vexed question and 
dubious issue the entire apostolical succession hangs: not, however, more 
doubtful than some of the earlierlinks which connect the huge imposture 
with the staple ring. As a strong argument on his side, Mr. Hutton re- 
minds us that until Laud, it was the custom to move the sacrament round 
the church to the people in their places—a practice continued at Christ 
Church, Oxford, until within the last ten years. The Reformers also 
generally recognized Presbyterian orders and sacraments. We feel only 
a languid and outside interest in Mr. Hutton’s book; but we commend 
it to all to whom the controversy is vital. 


The Manliness of Christ. By Tuomas Hugues. Macmillan 
and Co. 

This small volume is, in many respects, valuable. This, however, hardly 
s0 much in a theological as in a practical point of view. Not very long 
ago the question was seriously asked and discussed in a review of good 
standing—‘ Is the Christian life still feasible?’ And in that article the 
stress of argument lay in its unfitness to furnish clear guidance in the 
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involved and conflicting claims of our day. Did we not know that Mr. 
Hughes had long before that time meditated this little book, we might 
have fancied that he had written it to meet indirectly some of the difficul- 
ties recently raised by that and similur articles. It does effectively meet 
many such objections. Taking up the broad ground that such a concep- 
tion of Christianity as credits it with weak timidity and effeminacy is in- 
adequate, Mr. Hughes, in a series of vivid and attractive chapters, shows 
how completely it appeals to and fosters in men that which is fearless, 
brave, and uncompromising—always, however, by spirit and influence—as 
well as directing, mellowing, and elevating the character, and calling out 
into due exercise the sweeter and kindlier traits. It thus secures a 
balance such as no former religion could develope, and such as in most _ 


- eases they did not even aim at developing. It is very noticeable that Mr. 


Hughes signalizes the love of nature, the concern not only for the weak 
and helpless which Christianity has nurtured, but for the protection of 
animal life, and quotes many striking historical instances. There is a 
frank, manly, straightforward tone throughout, no logical refinements or 


‘efforts to seem learned, that, indeed, would have defeated the purpose we 


presume Mr. Hughes had in view in writing—to speak to the great mass 
who cannot study theological books. We hope that the volume may not 
fail of its purpose. It is so healthy and so well calculated to neutralize 
many present-day influences, that we could desire it to be read widely by 
young men and young women especially. In their case more is to be . 
accomplished by this means—the healthy, unaffected presentation of the 
facts, with their meaning in relation to each other—than by never so great 
a critical apparatus however cleverly or comprehensively used. 


Jesus of Nazareth. Embracing a Sketch of Jewish History to 
the time of His Birth. By Epwarp Cuopp. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Of the 350 pages of this little volume 200 are oceupied with the sketch 
of Jewish history before Christ. Concerning this we need say only that 
the author is a disciple of Kuenen, while in the history of Jesus Himself 
he mentions as his authorities Keim and Hausrath, and the ‘ Bible for 
Young People,’ translated by Mr. Philip from the Dutch. 
The interpreting principle is a denial of the supernatural, which leads 
either to a rejection of whatever in the Bible indisputably affirms the 
supernatural, or to an interpretation evolved out of the writer’s own con- 
sciousness of what is doubtful in this respect. The records of Genesis are 
of course legends. The story of the flood, we are told, is a legend derived 
from an Accadian poem. Jehovah is only one deity among many. The 
ground of duty is solely an induction from experience. God gave no 
commands from Sinai; the so-called laws of Moses were not framed till 
centuries afterwards. The value of Christ’s teaching is quite independent 
of anything wonderful recorded concerning Him. His so-called miracles. 
are all to be explained on natural principles of mesmerism, illusion, &c. 
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He did not utter any of the sayings attributed to Him about the last day 
—they are ‘foreign to the mind of Jesus.’ We do not know whether on 
His cross He uttered ‘the broken sentences of trust in and submission to 
His Father, and of forgiveness of His foes, which are recorded in the 
Gospels.’ These and scores of similar affirmations are delivered by the 
writer with almost sublime simplicity and audacity, without so much as a 
pretence of proof. He simply utters his own conceptions of things in an 
oracular way, as if Christianity were a discredited fable. We must leave 
him to the enjoyment of his’‘ fool’s paradise’ of ultra-rationalism. 


The Gospel according to the Hebrews; its Fragments Trans- 
lated and Annotated; with a Critical Analysis of the External 
and Internal Evidence relating to it. By Epwarp Byroy 
Nicuonsoy, M.A. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Nicholson has given us in this volume the result of some highly 
creditable and patient work. It issomewhat remarkable thatthe numerous 
references to ‘ The Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ and quotations from 
it, by the early patristic writers, should not have received the kind of at- 
tention which, e.g., Hahn gave to the so-called Gospel of Marcion; that 
no detailed examination of these fragments should have been made, 
giving ample and careful comparison with corresponding passages in the 
Synoptists ; that the spuriousness and Ebionitic character of the gospel 
should have been so easily accepted, and that room should be left for the 
Tiibingen school and their English sympathizers, to urge that it is the 
early form of the gospel narrative, which later writers have promiscuously 
expanded. The list of fragments and of references has never been so 
completely made as by our author. The sum of the external evidence as 
accumulated by him, is that among Nazarenes and Ebionites such a gospel 
did exist written in Aramaic, but with Hebrew characters; that though 
the authorship was attributed by some to the apostles generally, yet by the 
majority to Matthew ; that Ireneus, Epiphanius, and Jerome, speak of it as 
‘The Gospel according to Matthew,’ though the latter says the Ebionite 
copies were truncated and corrupted; that Papias narrated a story found 
in it, and Hegesippus quoted it; that Clement Alexandrinus cited it as scrip- 
ture, and Origen quoted it with respect ; that it is not found in any list of 
accepted books, a fact which may be accounted for, because it was thought 
by many to be an Aramaic edition of the Gospel of Matthew, but that its 
claims to be an authentic gospel coming from Matthew were scarcely 
challenged.. 

With these external iestimonies to its value, Mr. Nicholson proceeds to the 
enumeration and translation, from the writings of Epiphanius and Jerome 
of every quotation, however brief, distinguishing the Ebionite from the 
Nazarene text, placing these in the chronological order suggested by the 
canonical Gospels, and accompanying them with very valuable annotations. 
These notes elucidate the various points in which either in the matter of 
history or event, or teaching, this document differs materially from the 
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eanonical Gospels. Attention is called to the additions to and deviations 
from the latter, in which Justin’s celebrated quotations of the evangelic nar- 
rative agree with the Gospel according to the Hebrews. We need hardly 
remind our readers of Mr. Sanday’s and Bishop Lightfoot’s examination 
of these quotations by Justin, or of the conclusion on their part that Justin 
was not dependent on this Gospel to the Hebrews for them. ‘The most 
remarkable passages are those with reference to the baptism of our Lord, 
and the appearance to James after His resurrection. Mr. Nicholson has 
also introduced at length the story of the woman taken in adultery, on 
the ground of Papias’ reference to some such story being found in the 
Gospel to the Hebrews. An exceedingly interesting note follows on the 
whole passage, and an explanation is offered of its position, in certain MSS. 
in the Gospel of John, rather than in Matthew, Luke, or Mark. Our author 
refers to the Theophania of Eusebius for evidence that the gospel contained 
also the parables of the Prodigal Son and of the Talents, or something like 
them: and he adds the remarkable and difficult passage ; ‘My mother, 
the Holy Spirit, took me by one of my hairs, and bore me up on to the 
great mountain Tabor. He that hath marvelled shall reign, and he that 
hath reigned shall rest "—with some interesting remarks justifying the 
theology aud explaining the phraseology. He urges that the kind of ob- 
jections taken against some of these quotations might have been taken 
against any one of the Synoptic Gospels, if they had been preserved tu us 
in disjointed fragments ; and his argument is, if we had the whole of this 
early gospel, its consistency with itself and the other gospels would 
become apparent. He admits that the discovery of the document which 
Jerome translated, or even Jerome’s translation itself, might blow his own 
deductions to the winds: but with the evidence before him, they amount to 
something like this—that one-third of the gospel probably contained matter 
independent of the canonical Gospels, though revealing parallels of thought 
and of expression with it; that while there are no passages corresponding 
with that which is peculiar to Mark or John, one-fourth contains matter 
identical with the three Synoptists ; that the closest resemblance occurs to 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke ; seven fragments, about one-fifth of the 
whole, parallel to Matthew only, while not more than one twentieth is 
peculiar toLuke. An elaborate argument follows, to shew that the substance 
of the gospel is not borrowed from the Greek gospel of Matthew; and the 
author refutes the view that the Greek Matthew or Luke borrowed from this 
gospel. He givesit as his own view that Matthew, at different times, not 
only wrote his own gospel, but the gospel according to the Hebrews. He 
thinks it is easy to see how the idea arose of the Greek Matthew being a . 
translation of the Aramaic original, and of that original being the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, but that the internal evidence disproves any 
such close relation. The same author may have produced both, but that 
the one is nota copy or translation of the other. 
We have thus endeavonred to state the progress of the argument and 
the nature of the hypothesis defended by the author. A priori theory 
as to the loss of an apostolical narrative cannot be pressed against the 
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hypothesis, when it is tolerably certain that some of Paul’s epistles are 
lost. The substance of the narrative in its Nazarene form reveals the 
same wonderful personage, and records some of His greatest miracles and 
mightiest works. The whole burden of Mr. Nicholson argument is against 
the compilation theory, or tendency-theories, by which ingenious op- 
ponents of supernatural religion have striven to lower the authority and 
prolong into the second century the composition of the synoptic gospels. 
The fragments before us sustain rather than depreciate the value and the 
antiquity of these gospels by additional evidence in the same direction. 


Religious Belief: its Difficulties in Ancient and Modern Times 
compared and considered. Being the Donellan Lecture in 
the University of Dublin for the Year 1877-8. By Jouy 
Quarry, D.D. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Co. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Dr. Quarry’s six lectures are connected by the common idea of 
difficulties in the way of belief. They also touch and interlace in their 
lines of thought and argument, but they are miscellaneous in topic. The 
subjects are: ‘The Question of Evil, ‘ The Goodness of God,’ ‘ The Free- 
dom of Man,’ ‘ The Being of God,’ and ‘ Miracles.’ We cannot, of course, 
either discuss or expound any of the lines of thought pursued, but we can 
very heartily commend the discussion. The author is familiar with both 
ancient and modern scepticism and apologetics. He is vigorous and 
measured in his reasoning, and while he keeps firmly hold of the great 
truths of Christianity, he has broad sympathies with all honest forms of 
intellectual doubt. We have not met with an arrogant assumption or 
dogma in the volume. It is a wise, strong, and reverent contribution to 
present-day Christian apologetics, carrying our entire assent. 


Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. By E. pe Pres- 
sENsE, D.D. Seventh Edition. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We need only record this edition of M. de Pressensé’s very able and 
thoughtful Life of our Lord—perhaps the most conclusive reply to Renan’s 
‘ Vie de Jésus’ as well as one of the most penetrating expositions of the 
character and work of the Divine Lord that has appeared. It is uniform 
with the cheap edition of the four volumes on the ‘Early Years of 
Christianity,’ which we noticed in our last issue, and will be a welcome 
addition to many Christian libraries. 


Work amongst Working Men. By Exuice Horrins. Strahan 
and Co. 

It is so rare to find fervid religious zeal and uncalculating self-sacrifice 
in combination with sound common-sense, keen sagacity, and racy 
humour, especially in a lady, that we put a very high value upon this 
little book, not only as showing the kind of work that an earnest and re- 
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fined Christian woman may do even among the lowest and roughest 
classes, but especially as showing how it may be done successfully. Miss 
Hopkins, the daughter of an eminent Cambridge scholar, gav  erself to 
evangelizing work in Barnwell, and other poor districts of Cambridge. 
Her good sense set conventional and professional difficulties at de- 
fiance. Her courage and tact and, we must add, her exceptional abilities 
soon won for her the ears and hearts of working men. Her meetings 
were crowded, and her success with even the most drunken and vicious 
was very marked. Of this some very racy instances are given. Inaddition 
to the records of what was actually done, Miss Hopkins discusses the 
entire philosophy of such work—the fitness, or rather unfitness of her own 
church system, as such, for it—and the demoralising methods adopted by 
many. She has very cogent and homely truths to tell the clergy about © 
their official pretensions, and about their perfunctory methods of preach- 
ing. Her judgments about doles and bribes receive very striking and 
unexpected confirmation from the letters which recently appeared in the 
papers concerning the condition and methods of the Established Church in 
the East of London. It is only just, however, to say that Miss Hopkins 
testifies to the steady support which she received from her own clergyman 
as well as from her father, when almost every one else was opposed to her. 

A wiser, more racy, more inspiring little book we have not read for a 
long time. It is a complete religious and economic philosophy of religious 
help and evangelization. It ought to be in every vestry in the kingdom. 


The Ingoldsby Letters, 1858-1878, in Reply tothe Bishops in 
Convocation, the House of Lords, and elsewhere. On 
the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. By the 
Rev. James Hitpyarp, B.D. Fourth Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Two Vols. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


The first edition of these letters was published some twenty years ago, 
and this is the fourth. The author has been throughout that period the 
strenuous advocate of a revision of the Book of Common Prayer, that 
would expunge from it its priestly and sacramentarian elements. He 
has written on all matters relating to his advocacy up to the present time, 
and this fourth edition consists of one hundred and thirty-four letters. A 
portrait of the author in 1858 is prefixed to Vol. I., and another in 1878 
to Vol. II.—we suppose, to show us how these controversial years have 
told upon him. He is now in his seventieth year. A scholar of con- 
siderable attainments, and a writer of great ability, he has paid the price 
of his advocacy, and remains in comparative obscurity. Our temptation 
to comment upon the multitudinous points discussed by him is very great. 
We must content ourselves with saying that he has been a fearless and 
strenuous advocate of what he rightly calls a new Reformation of the 
Church of England; to the absence of which he attributes the schisms 
within the Church, and Dissent with all its evils without it, such as Board 
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Schools, the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the abolition of Church 
Rates, &e. 

He is somewhat ignorant of Nonconformists, and his estimates of them 
are sometimes amusing. But we accord him due honour, as a fearless 
and strenuous advocate of a Reform which all who value the Protestant 
character of the Established Church will, with him, feel to be imperative, 
if its Protestantism is to be saved. He must, we fear, be convinced that 
the prospect of such a reform was never so hopeless as it is now. Mr, 
Hildyard writes well. His satirical vein is of good quality, his letters are 
very racy, and he never leaves us doubtful of his meaning. 


The Church History of the First Three Centuries. By Dr. 
Ferpinanp Curistian Baur. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rev. Atuan Menzies, B.D. Vol. IL. 
Williams and Norgate. 

In this volume the Catholic Church on its dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
sides is contemplated. The former in its antagonism to Gnosticism and 
Montanism, the latter in the development of Congregational into Monar- 
chical Episcopacy. Then Christianity as a developed dogma is treated, 
and of course the dogma of Christ’s Divine person is regarded as a growth. 
His pure humanism in the synoptic gospels is affirmed, and the develop- 
ment of superhuman ideas until they culminated in the Logos-notion of 
John. Christianity as a moral power ruling the world is next considered, 
and its relation to the heathen world and Roman state considered. Dr. 
Baur is thoroughly saturated with his rationalistic theories, and accepts 
no theory that he cannot acount for on principles of nature and philo- 
sophy ; but his remarks and views are often sagacious and suggestive. He 
is an enemy from whom we may learn much, if we know how to make 
wise and discriminating use of him. 


Sanctorale Catholicum; or, Book of Saints. With Notes 
Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. By the Rev. Rosrrr 
Owen, B.D. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Owen has compiled a calendar of Saints for every day of the year, 
giving a brief biographical or traditional account of each. Under each 
day several names occur whose anniversary it is. 

Mr. Owen justifies his undertaking on the ground of antiquity and edi- 
fication. But in order to the latter something like historical criticism was 
necessary, unless Mr. Owen thinks that wild legends and ‘old wives’ 
fables,’ are nutritious pabulum for the religious life, Although his title page 
tells us that he was: sometime Public Examiner in the school of Modern 
History in Oxford, he formally renounces the attempt ‘to discriminate 
between history and legend, or to decide when legend is tantamount to 
fiction’ on the ground that the attempt would be futile. He tells us that, 
‘while he has criticized or rejected palpable impostures, ample allowance 
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has been made for that gem-work of imagination which our Catholie fore- 
fathers wove around the memories of saints.’ 

The criticisms are of little worth. They are mostly inspired by eccle- 
siastical or polemical feeling expressed in strong language and aimed at 
the claims which differentiate the Roman from the-Anglican cultus, to a 
very advanced trpe of which the author belongs. For historical or bio- 
graphical purposes the book is worthless. Legend and fact are mixed to- 
gether in an odd way: the ‘it is said’ is wholly insufficient to qualify the 
author’s capacity for believing and suggesting the belief of ‘lying wonders? 
in his so-called saints. The list is an odd one. To make up his list of 
some fifteen hundred saints, all kinds of ecclesiastical ponds are dragged, 
and very odd fish come to his net. Among the saints canonized by Mr. 
Owen himself, or whose graduations are written by him, are Bishop - 
Andrews, Fra Angelica, King Arthur, Archdeacon Basire, Bishops Bedell, 
Berkeley, Beveridge, Bull, Butler; Thomas Bray, King Charles I.—eulo- 
gized as saintly, with an admission that he told lies and was a tyrant; 
but he contended for the Church, which is a sufficient reason for his di- 
ploma of sainthood—John Colet, Christopher Columbus, Nicholas Ferrar, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Henry VI. of England, George Herbert, George 
Hickes, Richard Hooker, Jeanne d’Arc, Samuel Johnson, Charlemagne, 
John Keble, Bishop Ken, Archbishops Langton, Leighton, Laud, Sancroft, 
Scrope, Thomas a Becket, and Ussher; William Law, Melchizedek, 
Thomas More, Napoleon I., Isaac Newton, William Shakespeare, John 
Tauler, Herbert Thorndike, Uriel the Archangel, Izaak Walton, John 
Wesley, and William Wordsworth. The remarks which oceur under 
some of these names are very odd, and provoke criticism. The one supreme 
qualification for a place in the roll of Church saints in the eyes of the 
author seems to be ecclesiastical fidelity to his own type of episcopacy ; 
in virtue of this, he forgives John Wesley his irregular preaching. 
Hence Howe, Baxter, Owen, Watts, Doddridge, Flavel, Bunyan, Mrs. 
Fry, and Wilberforce find no place among Mr. Owen’s saints. Those who 
delight in ecclesiastical legends will find a good deal of entertaining read- 
ing here, together with an astounding degree of credulity and superstition. 
The book is a mournful monument of wasted time and perverted religious 
feeling. It belongs to the so-called ‘ages of faith’ rather than to the nine- 
teenth century. 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines. Being a Continuation of ‘The Dictionary of 
the Bible.’ Edited by Witu1am Samira, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
Henry Wace, M.A. Vol. II. 


The only thing possible with a volume of 930 closely printed pages, and 
consisting of some thousands of articles contributed by some 130 different 
writers, is briefly to describe its classification. Selection would be 
invidious, and criticism is altogether overborne. It includes only the 
letters E, F, G, and H, in part. As an indication of its vast accumulation. 
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of recondite matter, we may say that it gives account of 43 persons of the 
name of Elias, 42 Elphidius, 54 Epiphanius, 136 Eusebius, 57 Eustathius, 
22 Eutropius, 34 Eutychius, 36 Faustinus, 837 Faustus, 286 Felix, 50 
Florentinus, 48 Fortunatus, 73 Georgius, 80 Gregorius. Of many of these 
not one person in ten thousand has ever heard or is ever likely to hear ; 
and one doubts whether such crumbs of antiquarian dust were worth 
collecting, or can be of any use to mortal man; but the real value 
of a work like this consists not in biographies which are found in 
Church histories, but in information concerning names merely alluded 
to in ecclesiastical literature. It is something to feel certain that 
another Felix cannot possibly have existed important enough to have his 
name mentioned in literature. The research—much of it orignal and in 
virgin fields—has been immense, and, we need not add, scholarly. The 
names of the editors are a sufficient guarantee both of exactness of in- 
formation and also of respect to the boundary-line between history and 
legend. Amid the mass of smaller articles, some of greater extent and very 
great value appear, notably—and the editors themselves single them out for 
special mention on a fly-leaf—Bishop Lightfoot’s noble article on Eusebius 
of Caesarea and Dr. Reynolds’ article on Eusebius of Nicomedia, well 
worthy to stand in sequence to it. Dr. Salmon’s article on Gnosticism, 
both learned and truly critical. Dr. Ginsburg’s articles on the Rabbis 
and the Essenes, full of Hebrew lore. Mr. Elliott’s article on Hebrew 
Learning among the Fathers, an important contribution to our know- 
ledge and measure of them. Other articles by Professor Lepsius, Canon 
Venables, Professor Plumptre, Canon Bright, Professor Reynolds, and 
others, are also deserving of special praise, some of them being valuable 
summaries of diffused knowledge arranged with much critical discernment. 
Mr. Ffoulkes contributes most of the theological articles. They are the 
product of wide reading and ripe scholarship, and, where they do not 
involve his very High Church views, are very able. But the article on 
the Eucharist is not satisfactory. It is restricted to the testimony of the 
early Christian Fathers on one single point, viz., on the substitution by 
Romanism of the canon of action for the canon of prayer. The early 
liturgies, unwritten and written, prayed for the power of the Holy Spirit 
to make the bread .and wine Christ’s body and blood. Later Romanism 
attributes the transubstantiation to the action of the duly qualified priest. 
Important in the Romish controversy as this demonstration is, itis not an 
adequate treatment of the subject in a normal article. We naturally 
expect the history of other and of later views. Why should all reference to 
Zwinglian and Evangelical views be excluded? and why should the Fathers 
be cited for only one specific point of controversy. Bishop Lightfoot’s article 
on Eusebius extends to forty closely printed pages, and is an exhaustive 
treatment of the great questions connected with his name. We are glad 
to see the recognition of Nonconformist learning in this volume, although 
it is restricted to two names—those of Dr. Reynolds and the Rev. T. W. 
Davids. Dr. Reynolds contributes several important articles, such as 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, Fulgentius Ferrandus, The Ethiopian Church, 
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Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of Samosata, and Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
Mr. Davids, in addition to longer articles, such as the one on Heresiology, 
contributes innumerable shorter notices of obscure men, picked up in the 
hedgerows of learning—a function for which his painstaking quest of 
knowledge and his antiquarian lore specially qualify him. 

The volume is a very noble one. The work, when completed, will add 
rich and hitherto unused stores of learning to the library of the theologian 
and ecclesiastical historian. 


The First Epistle of St. John. A Contribution to Biblical 
Theology. By Erich Havpr. Translated, with an In- 
troduction, by W. B. Porz, D.D. (Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library.) 

The History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, 
considered in the Light of Modern Criticism. By Dr. F. L. 
Sremmeyer. New Edition. Specially revised for English 
Readers. Translated by Rev. Tuomas Crerar, M.A., and 
Rey. ALExanpDER Cusin, M.A. (Clark’s Foreign Theologi- 
cal Library.) 


Haupt is unknown to theological literature otherwise than by this 
volume, but it is of exceptional ability and value, and ranks among tke 
best contributions to the literature of John’s writings; based upon exact 
philological criticism, it is much more than a grammatical exegesis. It 
developes in a strong and masterly way the writer’s course of thought, and 
points it to practical religious uses. It has grown out of a sequestered and 
profound study of God’s word, and in form is affirmative and unpolemical. 
As an exposition of the thought and the theology of John, as expressed in 
this epistle, it may claim perhaps the foremost place. 

Steinmeyer’s work is a polemic, directed against the destructive criticism 
of David Strauss. Strauss found his philosophical criticism futile against 
the stubborn facts of the gospel history. He therefore, with rare acute- 
ness and with praiseworthy frankness, assailed these, not because he 
necessarily doubted them, but because the necessities of his philosophy 
demanded that they should be discredited. The true answer to Strauss, 
therefore, is a vindication of the facts of the gospel record. Strauss 
advances on a presupposition of scepticism. Steinmmeyer meets his 
advance with a presupposition of belief—the belief of Christianity for 
2000 years. He grapples with Strauss in the very heart of the controversy, 
and vindicates not only the historic facts of Christ’s death, but its dogmatic 
significance in relation to the forgiveness of sin. In a very masterly way 
he shows the bearing of the various incidents of the passion and resurrec- 
tion upon the cardinal doctrine of atonement for sins. It is a valuable 
contribution not only to present polemics, but to the literature of the 
atonement. 
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Phe Speaker's Commentary: New Testament. Vol. II. St. 
‘John. The Acts of the Apostles. John Murray. 


Canon Westcott’s commentary on the Gospel of John, with its copious 
and learned introduction, will give to this volume special value. It is full 
of what we may be permitted to call ‘live learning.’ Dealing with minute 
facts both of philology, incident, and criticism, it yet vivifies each by the 
place and use assigned to it. The instinct of the scholar and critic assigns 
its value, and makes it part of a living organism; that is, it is always pre- 
sented with its equivalent in thought and argument. The whole is careful 
both in completeness and exactitude. The author insists upon the full value 
of his evidence, but never exaggerates it. He builds up a master-piece of 
eircumstantial evidence almost necessitating the conclusion that he 
reaches in favour of the generally received authorship and age of the 
fourth gospel. Canon Cook has been fortunate in securing two such con- 
tributions to the literature of the gospels as the General Introduction of 
the Archbishop of York in the first volume, and Canon Westcott’s Intro- 
duction to John’s Gospel in the second. We certainly do not possess any- 
thing approaching the latter in high and independent scholarship, and in 
free and reverent and conclusive criticism. We read it with a kind of ex- 
eitement such as hardened critics rarely experience and only a master- 
piece can produce. Details cannot of course be discussed. We can only 
say that under five heads—(1) The Authorship; (2) Composition ; (3) 
Characteristics; (4) Relation to other Apostolic Writings; (5) History of 
the Gospel—Canon Westcott has surveyed in a succinct and masterly 
manner all the great questions concerning John’s Gospel that have 
emerged during the last fifty years. His genius for critical constructive 
analysis may fairly be compared with that of Niebuhr or Neander. 

The Commentary evinces the same characteristic: every note is vital 
and suggestive, with now and then most admirable synthetical arrange- 
ments after the manner of those in the author's books on the Parables and 
Miracles—skilful, subtle, and luminous, gathering with a kind of genius 
separate incidents into a historical picture, disjecta membra into an 
erganism. Canon Cook has made the Acts of the Apostles the study of 
many years. Nearly twenty years ago he published his Commentary 
thereupon, which at once took a high place in the literature of its class. 
His Introduction, therefore, is a very able and learned treatment of 
familiar questions. He does not possess the power of condensed, sugges- 
tive, and luminous thought which so singularly characterizes Canon West- 
eott—but few do. He is, however, an excellent exegete, at once faithful 
to truth and reverent in feeling. We feel, however, a want in the brevity 
of the annotations on crucial passages and questions. The reader is often 
left unaided in forming conclusions. A commentator should be more than 

& mere grammatical expositor: we look to him for an interpretation of 
the meaning. We should, for example, have been glad to have had Cancn 
€ook’s construction of the office of deacon, or the council at Antioch. An 
Excursus now and then would have added to the value of the work. 

The volume is one of the ablest that the editor has yet given us. 
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‘The Homiletic Quarterly. Vol. If. Richard D. Dickinson. 
This volume contains some very valuable papers. A clerical symposium 
‘on Preaching is contributed by Dr. Blackie, Mr. Clifford, Dr. de Pressensé, 
Dr Murphy, Dr. Reynolds, and Dr. Perowne, full of suggestions of great 
‘prastical value. Papers on Biblical science are contributed by Dr. Denis 
and others. Expositions on the Books of Obadiah, Judges, Esther, the 
Hebrews, and James are contributed by Dr. Glasgow, Mr. Faussett, Mr. 
Burrows, Mr. Watkinson, and Mr. Roberts. Papers on Biblical exposi- 


* tion by Dr. Bruce, Dr. David Brown, Dr. Milligan. Sermon outlines 


_and notes and book reviews make up a useful miscellany for preachers. 


Introduction to the Science of Language. By A. H. Saycer, 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

This is a long and, it must be confessed, even to those who have made 
the science of language a special study, also a somewhat difficult book. 
The author is very well known as one of the most eminent linguists of the 
day, and his familiarity with the early forms of human speech in the 
Assyrian and Indian literature, as well as with living dialects, both 
savage and civilized, qualifies him to write on this subject with an 

‘authority second-to none. The object of the work, as stated in the pre- 

face, is ‘an attempt to give a systematic account of the Science of Lan- 
guage, its nature, its progress, and its aims, which shall be at the same 
time as thorough and exhaustive as our present knowledge and materials 

‘allow.’ It may, therefore, in some sense, be regarded as a supplement to 

Professor Max Miiller’s well-known book on the ‘ Science of Language ;’ 

at the same time, the author’s knowledge of continental literature, and the 


great progress which of late years has been made in classifying and inter- 


‘preting the Assyrian or arrow-headed tablets (some of them more than 
2000 B.c.),place the present work considerably in advance of its prede- 


‘eessors. We may add that the author’s knowledge of acoustics, and of the 


physiology of articulation (phonology), enables him to deal with the 
deeper problems connected with the human voice. 
Professor Sayce affirms that there is a point ‘ where articulate lan- 


‘guage passes into those inarticulate efforts to speak, out of which it 


originally arose.’ If pain, surprise, fear, or passion supplied the first 
human vocabulary, the next stage, articulate sounds for the communica- 
tion of ideas, may have been nothing more than an advance and improve- 


‘ment upon it. The point which has always been the most strongly 
‘ controvertedis the doubt how far language is a gift, or an inevitable natural 


accompaniment of reason, and how far it is conventional and created by 
social necessity. The prerogative or capability of speech being conceded, 


‘the modes of its origin and development can hardly be said to surpass our 
‘powers of research. This is what Professor Sayce has undertaken to do; 


and his essay is, in spite of its abstruseness, of the highest interest. It 


‘is a contribution to philology which is not likely for many years to have 
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any rival in the field. Poverty of ideas was the great characteristic of 
early speech, as it is of savage life of to-day. The objects of every-day 
occurrence and the wants of every-day life were too few to create a lan- 
guage in themselves. It is only as a reasoner and a thinker that man 
comes into the full possession of the privileges of a complete language. 
Thus it has come to pass that ‘language is at once the bond and the crea- 
tion of society, the symbol and token of the boundary between man and 
brute.’ Language is defined to be ‘the power of making our thoughts 
intelligible to another’ in any way, even if by gesture or conversing with 
fingers. The tongue is only ‘a more perfect instrument’ than the hands. 
To talk with, indeed, is obviously only one of the uses, and that a secon- 
dary one, of that organ. 

‘ Roots’ form, as it were, the stock-in-trade of all languages; it is ‘ with 
the discovery of roots that we may date the possibility and the beginning 
of linguistic science.’ Roots are the natural, while grammar is ‘the 
mechanical invention of mankind.’ The first chapter, which is of 
the nature of an historical sketch, gives a full account of the history of 
grammar writing, which the author shows to have commenced in very 
early times in Babylonia. Here the primitive (Accadian) language was 
learnt by the Semitic races which succeeded, by the aid of ‘syllabaries, 
phrase-books, and grammars,’ many of which have been recovered on the 
clay cylinders and interpreted. The weak point in the majority of 
grammars, notably in all the earlier ones of the Greek language, was 
ignorance of comparative philology; not less so, of course, was the 
attempt to derive Latin from Greek, or both from the Hebrew, which at. 
one time was believed to have been the primitive language of mankind. 
From the grammars of Aristotle and the Alexandrine school much of our 
nomenclature has descended, and the author shows that the familiar 
terms, ‘ genitive,’ ‘ accusative,’ ‘ infinitive,’ are misnomers, due not to any 
inherent meaning, but to a mistranslation of the Greek, which really 
meant respectively ‘the case of the genus, or class;’‘ the case of the 
object,’ and ‘without the secondary meaning of tense or person.’ But 
all grammars without exception failed, which did not take into account 
language as a whole, but merely treated of some local branch of it; 
for ‘a knowledge of more than one language is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the formation of a grammar of either.’ Dreams of a‘ uni- 
versal grammar’ had long existed not only in Germany but in England 
and France, but the random guesses in etymology, and the false notion 
that similarity of sound necessarily implied similarity of origin, vitiated 
treatises which had got hold of the right idea, but had ‘carried it out in a 
wrong way. The true ‘science of language’ was not instituted till a 
knowledge of Sanscrit had pointed out the way, and revealed the 
astonishing fact that the grammatical system and nomenclature of the 
early Indian philologist ‘rest upon a firm foundation of inductive reason- 
ing, and though based on the phenomena of a single language, show a 
scientific insight into the nature of speech which has never been sur- 
passed.’ The sacred books of the Rig-Veda, which are as old, if not older,. 
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than any writings of the Old Testament, and to which ‘ a theory of inspira- 
tion’ attached ‘ much beyond the most extreme theory of verbal inspiration 
ever held in the Jewish or the Christian Church,’ were the field upon which 
this grammar system was founded, as in still earlier times the Semitic 
Assyrian had drawn up grammars of the older Accadian. Mr. Sayce 
notices the truly extraordinary fact that the Rig-Veda ‘ has been handed 
down, from the sixth century B.c. to our own day, with the most perfect 
precision, which, at first sight, is the more astonishing, from its being 
handed down orally alone.’ With such a material to work upon, the 
Hindu grammarians in the fourth century B.c. composed a scientific 
grammar which ‘ may well excite our astonishment and admiration.’ 

Professor Sayce thinks the highest honour in the discovery of true 
linguistic science should be awarded to Sir William Jones, who as early 
as 1786 stated his conviction that the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, and 
probabably Gothic, Celtic, and old Persian (Zend), ‘must have sprung 
from some common source which, perhaps, no longer exists.’ In this 
sense he was ‘the pioneer of comparative philology,’ the true founder of 
which was Francis Bopp, the author of ‘the method which must be 
followed by every student who pretends to a scientific treatment of 
language.’ Not less credit in advancing the science is given to Grimm, 
Curtius, and Schleicher, by whose combined researches ‘ the old-fashioned 
scholarship has become a thing of the past, the various dialects of Italy 
and Greece have been restored to their true place, and the death-blow 
given to the system which derived Latin from Greek, or attempted to 
explain the grammars of the two classical languages by confounding the 
laws and phenomena peculiar to each.’ The remainder of this interesting 
chapter is devoted to an account of the various philosophic theories on 
the origin of language, many of which are very abstruse. 

Professor Sayce distinctly holds language to be arbitrary, the invention 
of man. People must agree to attach a certain meaning to a certain word, 
and each race does this for itself by social contact, other races having a 
quite different word for the same thing. The test of development in any 
language is the number of abstracts it possesses, and additions are 
constantly being made to these. Mr. Sayce uses these remarkable words 
in reference to Mr. Darwin’s well-known linguistic contributions, ‘To 
have won for the race a single idea like that of natwral selection is a 
higher glory than the conquests of a Cesar.’ 

Mr. Sayce holds that a large proportion of the roots of language had 
their origin in what is called onomatopeia, or the imitation of natural 
sounds ; indeed, such familiar words as crash, bang, hum, grate, burst, 
rush, ave self-evidently of this kind: and thus children call a dog a bow- 
wow and cow a moo-cow. But the same sounds, as expressed by letters, 
would not prevail everywhere: different vocalization produced other 
terms, and if we add to these emotional and interjectional words, we can 
explain the origin of at least a very large part of human language. But 
interjections remind us of the animal side of our nature, and they have 
forced their way into language only because that animal side must be 
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represented to the mind. Hence these sounds, being more of animal 
than of mental origin, are less variable; for ‘ interjectional cries are the 
same for all men.’ Others were introduced from the instinctive cries of 
men engaged in some common effort, as see-saw and yo-ho, &c., which 
are closely allied to interjections, but were used to describe motions aud 
operations, and the wants connected with them. Together, Mr. Sayce 
considers that these formed the origin of language; and we believe no 
more probable theory of it can be given. 

The earliest utterances of man were polysyllabic; but monosyllables 
‘repeated, like the child’s ta-tu, by-by, papa, &c., doubtless formed a 
considerable part of the primitive vocabulary. A familiar example of 
such a word still in use is barbarous. But all language is in a constant 
‘state of change, and as many influences, both internal and external, are 
ever acting on speech as upon living organisms. Hence complex and 
elaborate modes of expression had early grown out of the simplest elements. 
This is shown in chapter iii. on ‘ Change in Language. One of the most 
common causes of change is the desire to ‘ clip’ inflected forms, and to 
save trouble in pronunciation. The tendency of uncivilized dialects is 
to multiply, so that families and groups settled within a few miles of each 
other may be unable to converse in a common tongue. It is civilization 
which counteracts the natural tendency to multiply dialects, and which 
is ever striving to absorb the manifold dialects that exist into a single 
tongue. The practical aim of the science of language is the formation of 
a universal speech ; and Professor Sayce adds (though we are not prepared 
to concede the probability) that ‘the time may yet come when the dream 
will be converted into a reality’ by the requirements of a world-wid 
commerce. 

It is impossible to follow the author through the whole of this work. 
The last chapters of vol. ii, on Comparative Mythology and the Origin of 
Language, are among the most interesting. The style, however, seems to 
us somewhat diffusive, and we think there are occasional repetitions. If 
the work could, in a future edition, be condensed into one volume it 
‘would, perhaps, be an improvement. Unquestionably, a much fuller 
index, comprising words as well as subjects, is greatly to be desired. 


Classical Revision of the Greek New Testament tested and 
applied on Uniform Principles, with Suggested Alterations 
of the English Version. By W. Mituar Nicnonson, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate. 


This is one of the many small books that have been written on a subject 
which all now admit to have a serious reality—the mistranslations in the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament. It is not very easy to collect 
from the preface alone what the author’s precise aim was. He says his 
work began in an inquiry whether the New Testament was written in 
classical Greek (‘ based essentially on the classical model,’ are the exact 
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words),or ‘merely a degenerate dialect,’ without any definite rules or 
principles. This certainly is not a very new inquiry, and it is one which, 
in the present state of classical knowledge, does not need to be reopened. 
The author's thesis, or main proposition, appears to be that the rules of 
classical Greek, as applied to the New Testament, irrespective of all theo- 
logical prejudice, are the surest means of amending the acknowledged 
faults in the translation. One would have thought that, in the Epistles 
at least, the commentaries of Bishops Ellicott and Lightfoot, both of them 
very accomplished classical scholars, to say nothing of the host of other 
editors and commentators on the Greek text, had well-nigh exhausted the 
subject, and that it was almost impossible to offer any translation that is 
really new, or to detect any fault in the received version that is not well 
known to every biblical student. ; 

In carrying out his object, the author—very properly, no doubt—has 
dealt with the Greek of the text just as he would deal with the text of 
Thucydides or Xenophon (p. 4). All the questions about dogma, or inspi- 
ration, or the authenticity of the records themselves, or of particular 
passages, were discarded ; the Greek and nothing but the Greek was con- 
sidered. The author has given us some rather long essays on subjects 
already very familiar to most, the meanings of the Greek perfect, aorist, 
and imperfect. We really cannot find that he has much that is new to 
tell us about them. Without doubt, in general, ‘I have done’ (perfect), 
‘I did’ (aorist), and ‘I was doing’ (imperfect) differ much in meaning; 
but there are cases in which our idiom requires the aorist to be rendered 
«I have done.’ It is a question of context, and the laying down a hard 
and fast rule has its dangers and difficulties as well as a lax method of 
rendering. The author has been at great pains to collect a number of 
instances in which the translators were more or less inaccurate in their 
renderings of these tenses; but can any one doubt about the true and 
exact meaning of the original in the present age of much more accurate 
scholarship? 

Again, the doctrine of the Greek prepositions and particles is thoroughly 
understood, and it seems needless to go over the ground again in long 
essays on these subjects. 

The fact is, that all attempts to revise and improve existing translations 
are manifestly premature till we are agreed as to what is, among the 
many thousands of various readings, the true and the genuine text to be 


translated. But this is just what never can be determined. A certain 


amount of human alloy has followed the transcription of this, as of all 
other books. The writer comes to the comforting conviction at the end 
of his work (p. 121) that ‘ the Book, alike in style and composition, and 
also in the truths therein embodied, is eminently worthy to be regarded 
as.not only containing but as being the word of God.’ There is not much 
‘logical force in the antithesis. It is clear that if a verse can be, and is, 
read in a dozen different ways, they cannot all be the word of God. A 
very eminent scholar (Professor Cobet), in p. xxiii. of his ‘ Vari Lectiones,’ 
writes thus: ‘I know nothing more stupid or more likely to disgust 
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(nihil ineptius ac feedius) than certain editions of the New Testament, in 
which tens of thousands of absurd and useless MS. readings are collected, 
while the entire text of the sacred books is disfigured with false or wn- 
sound readings.’ He adds that ‘he pities the poor youths who have to go 
through them.’ We cannot say that the present work, though well in- 
tentioned, shows much power or originality. But it does, undoubtedly 
exhibit a great deal of pains and much carefal observation and research 
on & somewhat limited field. 


The Elementary Greek Grammar. By Witu1am W. Goopwiy, 
Ph.D. Macmillan and Co. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best Greek Grammar in 
the English language. It is based on sound philological principles, clear 
- in arrangement, and complete in details. It contains the best results of 
recent studies in accidence and syntax, together with important contri- 
butions by Professor Goodwin himself. The publication of his excellent 
treatise on Greek Moods and Tenses proved the author to be one of the 
most accurate and original scholars of the day, and his present work will 
more than sustain that high reputation. The sections on the Syntax of 
the Verb in this work contains a condensed statement of the principle ex- 
plained at greater length in the former. It is perhaps well for our readers 
to be informed that while this grammar is partly a revised edition of the 
Elementary Greek Grammar, published in Boston in 1870, it is also in a 
great and to a very important extent, an independent work. 

On some points, Professor Goodwin expects criticisms and differences 
of opinion, but on one point we feel sure there will be none, namely, that he 
has made a most valuable contribution to the study of Greek grammar, 
and produced a book which ought to be placed in the hands of every 
student of that tongue. The title is too modest to give an adequate idea 
of the work, for while called elementary, it is ample for the requirements 
of the majority of students. 


The Metaphysics of the School. By Tuomas Harper, §.J. 
Macmillan and Co. 


This book is an intellectual curiosity. It is an attempt to roll back the 
life of the best outcome of the human race, its highest thought, its most 
progressive civilization, three hundred years, and replace the reflective 
consciousness of cultivated men on the precise ground occupied formerly 
by Thomas Aquinas. And as the whole philosophy of the schoolmen 
was founded on Aristotle, that means that we are to be taken back to the 
Stagyrite—only we are to see him through medieval spectacles. Mr. 
Harper ought to have been born three centuries ago. His existence now 
is an anachronism. He is himself so far conscious that he is out of accord 
with nineteenth century surroundings that he has choice sneers for many 
things which that century most ardently admires. It is difficult, how- 
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ever, to understand how any merely intellectual irregularity could drive 
a thinking man back to the schoolmen of the middle ages, and one is 
tempted to expect some other more extraneous motive. Is it to be found 
in the fact that Mr. Harper is a Roman Catholic; and not only that, but 
a member of the Jesuit body? He says plainly in his Introduction that 
it is his conviction that the ‘ Metaphysics of the School’ does ‘ incline the 
mind towards a belief in the Catholic creed.’ He glories in proclaiming 
that he belongs to the Society of Jesus, which inculcates on its members 
and professors the sacredness of the teaching of St. Thomas, whom they 
are told to consider as theirown Doctor. And he winds up his panegyric 
on St. Thomas by reminding his readers that in the sessions of the 
Council of Trentthe Summa of St. Thomas was placed in the midst of the 
conclave on the altar, together with the Sacred Scriptures and the Papal 
Decrees—‘ an honour,’ he adds, ‘ and tribute of praise which, as Leo XIII. 
points out, had never before been offered to any Doctor of the Church.’ , 
When we take these facts and expressions into account and remember 
farther that Leo XIII. has lately proclaimed Aquinas to be the Catholic 
philosopher, we probably shall require no further explanation of Mr. Harper's 
adoration of the wisdom of the School. As he has taken up the defence of 
the subtle celestial philosopher, we could have wished that Mr. Harper had 
been a little more condescending towards other peoples’ weakness and 
somewhat less contemptuous in manifesting his own intolerance. Perhaps 
to this intellectual attitude we must attribute the use of terms that will be 
hard to many readers; such as ‘ pulmary,’ ‘ absonous,’ ‘ ostensive,’ ‘ sub- 
alternant,’ ‘ sensile,’ &c. Anyhow, they are not ornamental, and we are 
sure they cannot be useful. We are grateful to Mr. Harper, however, for 
one thing: he completely turns the tables on the physicists by showing 
that with all their outcries against metaphysicans for using terms hard to 
be understood, the technicalities of philosophy are as nothing compared 
with those of physical science. The introduction to the book is, indeed, 
interesting and instructive as a whole, for we are not frightened by Mr. 
Harper’s bad opinion of reviewers, and we fear we should have difficulty 
in finding in his works any ‘ flowers’ that would be an ‘embellishment’ 
to an independent essay even of our own. We do not profess to have 
read the whole of this big volume, though we have the hardihood to 
review it. We have not done so, because life is too short to allow one to 
be returning again upon ground formerly examined and found unfruitful. 
We have examined the ‘ Metaphysics of the School’ long years ago and 
made up our minds about it; and with all respect for Mr. Harper, we 
cannot pretend to have an ‘open mind’ on the subject now, ready to 
accept or reject as the perusal of his book may incline us. We have read 
his long introduction and enough of the body of the work to give us 
grounds for reasonable satisfaction that it contains nothing that ought to 
lead us to alter or modify our attitude towards the scholastic philosophy. 
The science of being, as we are told, is to know things by their causes, 
and we think we have further found the cause of Mr. Harper’s devotion 
to the School in his ecclesiastical and theological sympathies. 
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To attempt to go into a discussion of St. Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy 
in a book notice would, of course, be absurd. Mr. Harper calls himself 
an interpreter, and his work is intended for ‘ beginners.’ It will be hard 
reading even for students of philosophy. i 


An Inquiry into the Process of Human Experience. By 
Cyprtes. Strahan and Co. 


How often does the ambition to set forth one’s thoughts in a big book 
and exhibit them in their assumed connections with the universal scheme 
of things make shipwreck of an author’s intelligibility. The momenta 
man has some fresh light, or what seems to himself to be such, to let in 
upon the field of intellectual inquiry, he sets to work to expand and dove- 
tail his own peculiar contribution into a system. If in the process he 
allows abstract thought to divert his mind from the art of plain statement, 

-he will probably end in adopting a terminology and a style that will go far 
to repel the very attempt to understand him. It was so with the philo- 
sophers of ancient India and Greece, more recently it was the same with 
the German Transcendentalists, and it is rapidly becoming so with those 
among us who are trying to reconcile science and metaphysics, or to 
swallow up the latter in the former. This work by Mr. Cyples on ‘The 
Process of Human Experience’ is the result of protracted thought, patient 
investigation, unwearied research. The writer is familiar with the 
physical side of psychical phenomena and with the writings of those who 
have been trying to prove there is no other. He is not of their opinion. 
While going far in accepting the conclusions of Lewes, Spencer, Bain, 
Mill, &c., he differs from all of them on fundamental principles. To 
this independence he has united high ideals of human life and destiny 
which are suggested rather than set forthin his large volume. Neverthe- 
less, we greatly fear that Mr. Cyples’ book will not only be ‘ caviare to the 
general,’ but will hardly receive a welcome even from those who have 
tastes for the same range of studies as have attracted and occupied him. 
This is partly due to his style and terminology, which are utterly repellent 
—more repellent than any writer we remember since Kant. That this is 
no misrepresentation or exaggeration will be manifest by quoting the 
author’s explanation of the ‘ very simplest definition’ of the process that 
accompanies our becoming conscious of self or the Ego. ‘The Ego is 
actualized,’ he says, ‘ whenever due nervous agitations in the fibres of any 
two or more of the sense-organs reach the brain in association, implicated 
by activity in the locomotory apparatus of the sense-organs or bodily 
parts: it being made out by anatomical research that fibres from different 
sense-organs are naturally made to give coincident activity by locomotory 
machinery connecting with the same brain-molecules, or with a grouping 
of such molecules standing for the unit of consciousness,’ and so on 
through as much more ; for we haye quoted only half the sentence. Now 
it seems to us that if a writer cannot put what he means into intelligible 
language he has either not learned the rudiments of the art of expressing 
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his thoughts, or his thoughts must be hazy. Of these alternatives we 
incline to attribute the former to Mr. Cyples. He has lived so long 
amid his own abstractions that he has lost the key by which to translate 
them into the concrete for ordinary readers. Besides that, however, it 
seems to us that he has given way to the temptation referred to above of 
widening out his special contribution to inquiry into the dimensions of a 
system, while yet giving his exposition none of the clearness which 
systems ought to supply. He has sought to set forth the lower laws of 
human experience, and in doing so to give ‘some hints as to the higher 
phenomena of consciousness.’ In doing this he tells us in his preface 
that he has aimed not so much at ‘ an exhaustive setting forth in detail as 
a larger coherency of fundamental statement within manageable limits.’ 
How far this is a true description of the attempt to explain the physical 
conditions of consciousness, and how far Mr. Cyples has needlessly rendered 
the task of understanding the subject he deals with more instead of 
less difficult, we shall not discuss. But we deprecate the excessive re- 
finings he is always practising and which are so very hard to follow. 
So far as we are able to make out Mr. Cyples’ position, it is that,’ while 
the physical conditions of human consciousness ought to be scientifically 
formulated, to the extent (it may be) of developing a psychology stated 
in terms of motion, yet there are factors or elements in experience itself 
which are not explained by any analysis and tabulation of such condi- 
tions. We see, as through a glass darkly, that in reality he holds the 
old positions of a conservative philosophy, and, we may add, a Chris- 
tian theology, while seeking all the light which modern science has 
been able to throw on the physical aspect of consciousness. In some 
sense he would substitute the physical basis for the old metaphysical 
categories, though to our thinking the latter are far more simple than 
the jargon, which is neither of the school nor the academy, to be found 
in the volume we are reviewing—as, for example, ‘ the inter-quantifica- 
tions of the executive system of the Cosmos.’ If science is able to prove 
that influences transcending experience show their effects in the sphere 
of experience, and that the latter cannot be explained without the former, 
it will have made a great stride forward. It would then, indeed, only 
give us the physical counterpart to the position of the Transcendentalist, 
and explanation in the last resort must be derived from the necessary 
elements in thought, and not from the contingent factors in experience. 
It seems to us that the author of this big volume would have done more 
wisely had he confined himself to discussion of the points on which he 
had something to say that was fresh, instead of attempting to build up a 
scheme of philosophy, esthetics, and morality; for this is what he has 
sought to do. And if he could have expressed himself with more sim- 
plicity, we are sure he would have gained many more readers than, we 
fear, he is at all likely to have now. 
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A Defence of Philosophi: Doubt. Being an Essay on the 
Foundations of Belief. By Arrnur James Batrovur, M.A., 
M.P. Macmillan and Co. 


In the life of one of the greatest German philosophers it is recorded 
that when he first began to study a philosophical work he was afflicted 
with a profound melancholy. The book which fell into his hands (if 
we mistake not) was an old treatise on {logic—Feder’s ‘ Logik ’—and it 
seemed to the young thinker that he must be incapable of understanding 
it, for what he did understand was too trivial to be dignified as philo- 
sophy. This little incident recurred to our mind as we read Mr. Balfour's 
‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt.’ In many parts it is acute, in many 
others ingenious, and in all there is an air of profound candour, as if the 
writer were taking us into his inmost confidence. But what is the good 
of it all? is the query that rises to our lips. Cui bono this laborious 
analysis of the various tendencies of philosophic thought ? Suppose the 
author does succeed in making formal [demonstration of the thesis that 
absolute certainty is unattainable in any direction, that complete and per- 
fect proof of any proposition or fundamental {principle is impossible, that 
induction and deduction alike are faulty if we require an infallible philo- 
sophic canon, and that the rational attitude is therefore one of intellectual 
suspense before the great problems of life and being? The problems still 
remain, and the impulse to solve them is neither appeased nor diverted to 
other objects. The reading of the Sphinx’s riddle is clamorously de- 
manded by men; and death or despair is felt to be the end if no read- 
ing of it be possible. When the key-note of a treatise is indifference to 
substantive truth—as expressed in an incidental remark, but one charac- 
teristic of the whole inquiry, p. 45, ‘ Whether true or not is of no conse- 
quence ’—is it worth one’s while to thread the mazes of the investigation 
through which we are being led? ‘Would it not be better, in despair of 
philosophy, which is the end of much of nineteenth century thought, to 

all back upon the instincts of healthy human nature, regardless of the 
faults and flaws which in such a process acuteness and ingenuity will 
succeed in finding ? 

If it be with human reason, as Mr. Balfour has sought here to prove, 

and if there be no substitute for the discarded processes of reasoning 
which, as they are,successively weighed in the balance, are all found 
wanting in turn, it might well be so; and perhaps Mr. Balfour would him- 
self agree that it would. For as we near the end of his volume we find that 
his long-drawn-out negativism is not so purely ‘in the air’ as might be 
at first supposed. If he demolishes and destroys, it is that he may assert 
a place for the great substantive interests of humanity — religion and 
morality—by showing that philosophic doubt does not at all events affect 
them more, or leave them less credible on the strict lines of negative 
criticism, than the edifice of modern science which so many of our 
thinkers tell us must take the supreme place in our thoughts and regards, 
to the neglect, if not to the complete overthrow and utter confusion, of 
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older forms of belief and once generally accepted guides of conduct. 
Similar difficulties, similar weaknesses, similar faults and laws, are demon- 
strated on a rigidly logical investigation of the theory of science, as of the 
other great interests which must ever occupy and engross the thoughts of 
men. There may be some advantage—constructively viewed—in arriving 
at this result; and for that let us be duly thankful. In other respects, 
however, we cannot view this work in any other light but as one of 
laborious and largely misplaced analytic skill. It has not the merit of 
even the philosophical scepticism of Hume, of paving the way for the 
great positive constructions which German thought erected on the ground 
he had cleared and left waste. Of course Mr. Balfour will succeed in 
convincing none of the various philosophical schools that he has really 
dissipated their titles to what Kant would call ‘ apodictic’ doctrine or. 
science. The transcendentalist will still assert that principles must be 
valid which are proved to be essential to the actual construction of ex- 
perience; that if there are mental laws or intellectual tendencies—which 
must be true if experience is to be at all—they must be received as autho- 
ritative ; and men of d priori bent will accept and adopt the claim. Ifin 
reality the synthetic or amplicative judgments, which are the contents of 
experience, can be reduced under the certainty of the principle of identity, 
what more can be asked, is wanted, or can be conceived as desirable ? 
On the other hand, the @ posteriori or experimental school will not allow 
the binding force of causation as a principle of universal experience to be 
overthrown—whatever its psychological origin may be proved to be—by 
such ingenious devices of logical casuistry as abound in Mr. Balfour’s 
examination of their positions. 

The author, we can well believe, neither expected nor cared for making 
converts. His inquiry was doubtless its own reward, and he evidently 
regards his contribution to the unsettlement of all fundamental principles 
alike, whether of the experimental or the transcendental school, as a contri- 
bution towards positive or constructive beliefs. ‘These considerations do 
not reconcile us to the work, with its universal scepticism and moral 
Pyrrhonism. Whether they are a sufficient reason for writing it need not 
be examined, for the book is written and is here before us. But with all 
admiration for the acuteness displayed, we cannot say that we regard with 
satisfaction a logical towr de force which leads to no results but to 
rationalistic universal doubt. 


On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution, as an Exhaustive 
Statement of the Changes of the Universe. By Matcoum 
Guturiz. Tribner and Co. 


This is a very able criticism of the mechanical matter-and-motion 
theory of the universe with which the name of Mr. Spencer is so 
indissolubly connected, and well deserves the careful attention of all 
students of our modern philosophy. The form of the book is, we think, 
unfortunate: it is a running chapter by chapter commentary and criticism 
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of Mr, Spencer's work, and requires to be read with Mr. Spencer’s book 
in the other hand. This gives the criticism a nagging appearance, and a 
little hides. what we believe to be the case, that the author has fastened 
upon the fundamental defect in the argument of the synthetic philosophy. 
Mr. Guthrie’s point really is, that from the homogeneous you cannot 
rise to the heterogeneous, without introducing some element that is 
irreducible to the terms of matter and motion. He shows that Mr. 
Spencer does not really start from the homogeneous. The supposed 
origin of all things in nebulosity is not one of real homogeneity. The 
nebulous mass is: surrounded by empty or ether-filled space: either 
conception implies heterogeneity; and if you could imagine a universe 
filled with homogeneous nebulosity, no motion of the individual units 
could produce heterogeneity. So that Mr. Spencer does not start from 
the beginning, and his formula of evolution, as an exhaustive state- 
ment of the changes of the universe, is defective. 

Further, a close analysis reveals that at every upward stage in union: 
ment Mr. Spencer is obliged, either illicitly or explicitly, to introduce 
some new factor that cannot. be expressed’ in terms of matter’ and 
motion. Notably is this the case at points connected with the origin of 
life, mind, and conscience. The writer is not insensible to the sterling 
merits of Mr. Spencer’s work; and the book ‘is absolutely free from 
that odiwm philosophicwm which has almost hepsi the odiwm theo- 
logicum in these later days. 


General Sketch of the History of Pantheism. In Two Vols. 
Vol. II. Samuel Deacon and Co. 


_ The characteristics of this second: volume are the same as we noted in 
the first. It is a‘ Sketch’ of the History of Pantheism by a writer who 
has been smitten with the Pantheistic idea, and seems to fancy it is as 
much of a novelty to people in general as it was at first to himself. In 
the previous volume the sketch dealt with Pantheism as it showed itself 
in the East, and then proceeded to the developments of the doctrine in 
Greece. Having touched on Neo-Platonism, the author, passing next to 
Modern Pantheism, reviewed the philosophy of Bruno, and closed the 
first volume with a reference to an Italian thinker, Vanini, who held that 
Nature was a ‘faculty of God.” The second volume, now before us, com- 
pletes the review of Modern Pantheism in the same sketchy and some- 
what haphazard way as was illustrated in the first. The writer contents 
himself with selecting his types, so that any continuous history of Pantheism 
as a philosophy on this plan is impossible. His selections, besides, are often 
open to serious objection. No one will question his right to Spinoza; 
but when we find that he includes not only Lessing but ‘ the good Bishop 
Berkeley’ among his witnesses, surprise will be apt to couple with itself 
in some minds a degree of irritation. We have not space here to argue 
at length the question of Lessing’s religious and philosophical creed; and 
it is not necessary, as that was done in the columns of this Review more 
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than a year ago, with the result of claiming Lessing as a theist. Regard- 
ing Berkeley the case is even clearer; and it is a sheer perversion 
of terms through the aid of an elastic and indefinite description of what 
Pantheism is to rank him among the apostles of that doctrine. We 
take exception to other types put forward in this volume. When we 
find Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling all arrayed on the same side, and, 
when coupled with them, we find—in defiance of chronological order 
—Leibnitz and Schépenhauer, we can do nothing but protest against 
a gross misrepresentation of the principles and ideas of several illus- 
trious thinkers. There is a sense in which every man who reflects 
upon the origin and nature of things may be ‘writ down’ a Pan- 
theist ; in which St. Paul was one when he testified to the truth 
that in Him ‘we live, and move, and have our being;’ and in which 
Wordsworth is at one with Shelley on the same subject. But this 
vague and uncertain treatment of Pantheism is neither instructive nor 
morally justifiable. The writer of this book defines the Pantheism he 
has had in view as a system which, ‘ discarding anthropomorphism on 
the one hand, and naked Materialism on the other, conceives God to be 
a Power, eternal, infinite (and, because infinite, necessarily beyond our 
comprehension), disclosing Itself alike through every form and phenome- 
non of Nature. It does not identify God with perishable matter, but 
rather conceives Him to be related to matter somewhat as the soul is to 
the body.’ There is here, though we do not say it is intentional, a sort 
of double entendre, which is most uncandid, and which is fatal to exact 
thinking and inquiry. Except for the use of the neuter pronoun, 
‘Itself, this definition might be accepted by theists; for they hold the 
omnipresence of the Deity, and that His power is behind, not merely as 
originating, but as sustaining everything in the universe. It is in no 
such sense as this, however, that the writer of the work before us accepts 
Pantheism. To him, as we find from other parts of this and the previous 
volume, the Power which is over and through all things is impersonal 
and non-conscious, in the only sense in which consciousness is conceivable. 
There is no centre to the vast circumference of the Divine which upholds 
and pervades all, but is itself without personality. From such a form of 
Pantheism there obviously results the annihilation of the distinction be 
tween good and evil; and, therefore, the overthrow alike of religion and 
morality. The writer is anxious to avoid these consequences; but how can 
he do so when he is forced to admit that God is the ‘noumenon’ of evil as 
well as of good? Well may he exclaim, ‘ Evil is the one foul blot that 
prevents the dactrine of Pantheism acquiring the sacredness of a religion.’ 
For how can there be religion without holiness; and how can holiness 
be—logically—revered when sin and goodness are identified at their 
sources?’ There are other consequences of Pantheism from which the 
author does not shrink, but which are equally fatal to the religious idea. 
The immortality of the soul is, of course, on this view incrédible, and 
man is annihilated equally with God ; for to both is denied any permanent 
and abiding existence. There is nothing but universal flux and reflux; 
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and this eternal process, changing ever but changeless in its ‘everlasting 
changefulness, comes from nothing, and leads to nothing. The stone is 
slowly and laboriously rolled uphill only to rebound and come crashing 
to the bottom again. All the worlds and suns and systems that have 
been evolved through countless cycles of ages sink back into the ‘ centre 
of indifference’ when their course is run. To such dismal results must 
Pantheism always come; and these will prevent it ever continuing to 
attract the faith of men for very long. The unknown author of these 
two volumes has but the old cheerless doctrine to offer; for Pantheism 
of his sort is one and the same with the dreary mechanical Monism of 
Haeckel, and the two thousand-year-old-Atomism of Democritus. So far 
as it goes, his ‘sketch’ is written with intelligence, and with more fair- 
ness than is to be always found in the literature of unbelief. Neverthe- 
less, we have seen it to be philosophically inexact and historically mis- 
leading; and when we sum up what it all ends in, healthy human thought 
recoils from the hideous abyss of meaninglessness into which it would 


fling us. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By Gerorce Henry Lewes. | 


Vol. III. Triibner and Co. 


We are informed by the prefatory note of this volume that it repre- 
sents all the remaining manuscripts for ‘ Problems of Life and Mind’ left 
by the author fit for publication. It includes the continuation and com- 
pletion of the treatment of the second problem which deals with ‘ Mind as 
a Function of the Organism,’ the third problem, ‘ The Sphere of Sense and 
Logic of Feeling,’ and a remnant which does little more than introduce 
the fourth problem, on ‘The Sphere of Intellect and Logic of Signs.’ 
The later pages of this portion, we are told, were written hardly more 
than three weeks before the author's death. We are thus put in possession 
of the most mature views of Mr. Lewes on the various problems of 
philosophy that occupied his thoughts. If there had been any doubts or 
ambiguities as to the scope and purport of his system—if such it deserve to 
be called—they would be cleared up by the contents of the volume before 
us, which is written with all the lucidity and literary finish that were so 
eminently characteristic of him. Further than that, however, it is impos- 
sible for us to carry commendation, if the earlier volumes of these ‘ pro- 
blems,’ by dispensing with what Mr. Lewes called ‘metempirical’ 
elements, really eliminated the problems that give dignity and import- 
ance to philosophy, reducing it to a mere record of mental and neural 
experiences bound together by so-called ‘laws’ which are sheer abstrac- 
tions, this last volume more than ever forces into prominence the 
essentially unsatisfactory character of the author’s speculations. The 
key-note of the work is given in many parts, but nowhere more dis- 
tinctly than in the following sentence (p. 195): ‘ Our final explanation 
then is this : consciousness in its widest sense is sentience, and activity of 
the sentient organism.’ Mind is nothing but the function of the organism, 
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and ‘ psychical facts’ are ‘modes of sensibility.’ Viewed on the phy- 
siological side, they are bodily facts; and on the psychological side, 
they are facts of feeling. Sentience is preferred by Mr. Lewes to cor- 
sciousness as a description of thought, and the fundamental antithesis 
between thought and feeling is abolished. Mr. Lewes in the introductory 
chapter of this volume boldly asserts that there is ‘ no internal principle ’ 
to be found by observation and induction. It is alla series of experiences, 
which yet as modes of sensibility are, or ought to be, purely passive. 
Thoughts which are feelings exist without a thinker or a feeler; we 
have groups of states that are the various operations of the organism; 
nothing exists but these groups of states, and the rules or laws by which 
they are seriated and interconnected are mere abstractions by the intel- 
lect of a number of common characteristics observed amid the varieties of 
sentient experiences. There is no life and no mind—these are empty per- 
j sonifications and abstractions. That which thinks, reasons, wills, we are 
told, is the organism; precisely as that which indicates time by move- 
ment of hands on the dial-plate is the clock mechanism, not an internal 
principle. All experience is thus reduced to states of the sentient organism, 
which on the other hand is itself nothing but the congeries of these 
same states. The diversities of the states give thought in one instance 
and feeling in the other, but they are the same at bottom. In both 


e ‘real and ideal states’ the same neural processes are in operation, and 
t the same sensorium is in activity. What this sensorium itself is, 
I or whether it is anything but a fiction, is left undetermined ; but there 
iS is no room in Mr. Lewes’s philosophy for anything even in the shape 
d of sensorium that is an actual unity. After the absolute identification 
8 of thought and feeling we need not be surprised to be told that the 
3.” former is only the ‘ grouping of symbols,’ while the latter is the ‘ group- 
re ing of impressions.’ In such a system, as we have suggested in these 
yn few remarks, there is, of course, no room for a soul; and the ‘ we’ is 
of simply the ‘living organism ; ’ while volition or will is reduced to ‘ the 
or habit of not yielding to our habits.’ It need hardly be added that per- 
to sonality is therefore eliminated, being reduced to a ‘ total’ of the com- 
re binations of ‘excited and subsiding tremors, and their recombinations.’ 
80 The laws of mind are the various ways in which the combinations of 
S- symbols, which are the generalized expressions of multitudinous previous 
‘0- experiences, are carried into effect. The ‘ Logic of Signs’ is the name by 
i’ which these are indicated, and thought is merely the algebra of feeling. 
rt- For feeling or sense has its ‘ logic’ as well as thought, and there is identity 
ral between the operation of the human mind in the sphere of sense and that 


uC of the lower animals. Through speech man is able to carry the ‘ logic of 
he signs ’ to a higher degree of abstraction ; but this difference of degree is the 
he only way in which his intelligence is distinguishable from animal intelli- 
is- gence. The range of man’s experiences, and therefore of his thoughts, is 
ion widened by the operation of the social factor, which we are taught to 
of regard as the real cause of the elevation of animal into human psychology, 
m, of the sensible into the ideal, knowledge into science, emotion into sénti- 
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ment, and appetite into morality. To this dreary depth of debasement 
has the philosophy of Positivism descended in the hands of Mr. Lewes. 
In one sense, however, it may be well that the descent has been 
actually taken. With God and the Ego swept out of existence, with 
thoughts brought down to the lower level of feeling, and no room left 
for anything but waves of sentience, we are enabled to read the real 
drift of this modern mechanical philosophy. But into what a chaos of 
meaninglessness, unthinkableness, and utter nonsensicality we find we 
are cast! All things in the universe are to be accounted for and explained 
as bundles of conditions, groups of states, but we have nothing that either 
conditions or is conditioned, nothing which is either the subject or the 
object of the ‘states.’ The most extreme idealism never so utterly 
destroyed the real world as this empirical system of psychical ‘ facts’ that 
are feelings without any one existing to feel them. It is impossible even for 
Mr. Lewes himself to expound such a system without ‘ exploding in con- 
tradictories ;’ for after he has swept away the ‘I,’ the ‘we,’ ‘ mind,’ 
‘life,’ &c., every principle of activity or bond of unity, we yet find him. 
talking freely as if they were still present; as when (p. 90) he says, ‘ The 
mind judges,’ &., &. ‘We quoted above a sentence in which conscious- 
ness is identified with sentience ; yet after this reduction of everything to 
passive impressions, Mr. Lewes talks of ‘the activity of the sentient 
organism,’ which is sheer nonsense. Even in expounding so monstrous 
and unthinkable a scheme, Mr. Lewes always interests, and there is 
a certain pleasure in reading his lucid pages. But it is only an outside 
pleasure; for the moment we grapple with his fundamental ideas, we 
find they dissolve. They cannot be expressed so as to hold together. 
They fly in the face not only of logit but of common experience. The 
Nemesis of his philosophy is that a system which professes to build all 
upon and run back all to experience, nevertheless renders the idea of 
experience itself impossible, and abolishes all that was real and solid in it. 


Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871. By Harry Nvr- 
comBE OxenHaM, M.A. Rivingtons. 


‘The Ober-Ammergaw Passion Play. By the Rev. Matcoum 
MacCoutt, M.A. Rivingtons. 


In anticipation of the Ober-Ammergau Play, which is to be repeated 
this summer, Mr. Oxenham has reprinted his letters sent to ‘The Guardian’ 
in 1871, and Mr. Malcolm MacColl his letters sent to ‘The Times.’ 
Together they constitute an ample guide and description of both the 
history and construction of the play, and of its last performance. Mr. 
MacColl’s is the fullest, and gives in detail the tableaux vivants and the 
dramatic scenes represented, together with travelling and other directions. . 
Mr. Oxenham limits himself more to description, and with great beauty 
and tender sympathy enables us to realize the general effect. As here 
described, the conception is redeemed from the degradation which to more 
spiritual ‘minds and refined tastes would seem almost inevitable; but, 
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clearly, the growing notoriety of the performance, drawing increasing 
multitudes of sight-seers from all parts of Europe, is in danger of utterly 
vulgarizing the representation. We have no wish to pronounce dog- 
matically upon its legitimacy or religious impressiveness.. We can only 
say for ourselves that notwithstanding the tender charm of Mr. Oxenham’s 
description, and the robuster realism of Mr. MacColl’s analysis, and 
without questioning the religious earnestness of Joseph Maier and his 
village coadjutors, all that is within us shrinks from the dramatizing of 
what is too sacred even for words. 


The Method, Meditations, and Selections from the Principles of 
Descartes. Translated, &c., by Verrcu, LL. D. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


We gave cordial welcome not a long-time ago to an earlier edition of 
Professor Veitch’s excellent translations of the leading works of Descartes. 
It seemed to indicate a revival amongst us of genuine philosophical in- 
terest that a-work of the sort should have reached a fifth edition. We 
still more cordially welcome the sixth, which has followed its predecessor 
at a very short interval; because we find the book is now a good deal 
more than it was originally.. Professor Veitch has been induced to'pre- 
cede the translations with a long and elaborate introduction of nearly 
200 pages, instead of the meagre notice of Descartes that formerly did ser- 
vice. He has done well in this; for we now have before us not merely 
Descartes’ own statement of his philosophy, but a discussion of the 
principles of the Cartesian system by one thoroughly competent for the 
task, and who in its discharge has presented the whole range of the 
philosophical problems with which Descartes dealt in their relations 
to modern thought. We not only see the historical connections of the 
system, but we are enabled fairly to estimate the extent to which 
Descartes may be said to have luid the foundations of the whole move- 
ment of modern philosophy, which has replaced the scholasticism and 
mysticism of the Middle Ages. The student of philosophy is thus put by 
the help of Professor Veitch in the favourable position of being able to 
identify the problems with which philosophy is now dealing with those 
that occupied the mind of the great French thinker. For it is one of the 
few points in philosophy that can be said'to be settled beyond dispute 
that Descartes first started the movement which reversed the cur- 
rent of thought and replaced dogmatism by criticism. Descartes made 
Kant possible, but he avoided the pitfalls into which Kant some- 
times fell, and based all certainty upon self-consciousness as a fact of 


experience which involves being or existence. Some may fancy that 


Professor Veitch has been unnecessarily analytic, if not even prolix in 
discussing the various hypothetical interpretations of the cogito, ergo sum, 
but none will think so who know the extent to which that famous 


‘aphorism has been. misread, and even still continues to be misread. It 


has been made the basis of a system of notional or idealistic philosophy 
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as if Descartes had meant to start with a universal proposition and 
deduce everything from it in syllogistic order and form. That, as Professor 
Veitch shows, is altogether a misinterpretation of a principle which is 
given as a principle of individual experience, in which is already involved 
whai is afterwards to be evolved. Existence, the being of an Ego, is not 
deduced from the fact of being conscious ; but the one is seen to include 
the other, and neither can stand by itself. Consequently Descartes 
affirmed the principles of dualism and of relativity, and Professor Veitch 
defends him with all the ardour and vigour of one who is championing 
his own philosophical faith. Of course there are points in his discussion, 
—both of the Ego and of the demonstration of the Divine Being, at 
which we cannot always agree with the Scotch Professor; but that was 
to have been expected in dealing with abstruse and subtle questions of 
speculative thought. It is notable as a sign of the times that from Scot- 
land, the home of the common-sense but uncritical philosophy, should have 
emanated about the same time two such works as this ‘ Vindication of 
the true Place and Functions of the Cartesian Philosophy, and the little 
work ‘ Personality,’ noticed in our last number. Both deal with the same 
fundamental problem; both give it the prominence it must have as the 
foundation of all possible metaphysic; and both (unlike some of the 
earlier Scotch writers) are essentially critical. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis De Oratore. Liber Tres. With Introduction 
and Notes by Auveustus §. Wixrns, M.A., Professor of 
Latin in the Owens College, Manchester. Liber I. 
Clarendon Press Series, Oxford. 


This is one of those eminently scholarly and high-class editions which 
sometimes, not very often, issue from the English press. Though the 
present volume, of 200 octavo pages, contains but the first book of 
Cicero’s great treatise on oratory——‘ one of the most finished and perfect 
of his works’ (Introd. p. 1), and the counterpart to Aristotle’s equally 
famous ‘ Rhetoric’—yet from the great variety of the matter, and the 
many difficult law terms contained in it, we cannot say that either the 
notes or the introduetion exceed due limits. A good edition of this work, 
by a really competent scholar, was much wanted. Professor Wilkins has 
given us a most valuable commentary, in which every difficulty is fully 
and clearly explained, and the numerous points of grammar and ortho- 
graphy are discussed and elucidated by abundant references to the highest 
and most recent authorities. 

In the De Oratore, as the editor well observes, Cicero was standing 
strictly on his own ground. He was writing of a subject of which he was 
himself a master. He does not here, as in his philosophical works, give 
us opinions and theories at second hand. Here a lawyer is writing about 
law, and a consummate speaker is laying down the rules and principles of 
eloquence. Though technical, the treatise is very far from dull. The 
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great variety of ‘law cases’ quoted, many of them turning on wills and 
the disposition of property, give a singular interest, which is greatly 
enhanced by the admirable Latinity. For these reasons the De Oratore 
will always be in the hands of scholars. Let us hope that this excellent 
and useful edition will greatly increase its popularity in the schools. 

The introduction, though rather long (64 pp.) contains nothing that is 
not essential to the understanding of the work, if we except, perhaps, 
the analysis of the extant treatise on rhetoric known as the four books 
‘Ad Herennium.’ This is too purely technical to be very interesting. 
The historical sketches of the persona in the Dialogue are full of research ; 
and the ‘Sketch of the History of Rhetoric,’ is really an admirable 
treatise in itself. We read with some surprise (p. 64) that this is ‘the 
first edition of the De Oratore which has been published with an English 
commentary.’ Nothing seems to have escaped the pains and research of 
Professor Wilkins, who modestly avows his obligation to the best German 
editions, while all the credit of a most complete and satisfactory com- 
mentary is mainly due to his own reading and discriminating judgment. 


SERMONS. 


Hours of Thought on Saered Things. Vol. II. By James Martineau, 
LL.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) Dr. Martineau’s sermons appeal to 
all that is most spiritual and elevated in our religious life. They are the 
product of a man singularly pure and tender in spiritual feeling, and 
whose philosophy is of the highest spiritual kind. Their imaginative 
insight is very penetrating; their thought is subtle and tenacious; and 
their literary form is very beautiful. Concerning the latter, we could 
sometimes desire a little more flexibility and airiness; somewhat more 
of abandon and diversified form would make them easier to read. If 
Dr. Martineau would occasionally toss his thought as haymakers do 
their hay, the light and the breeze would play through it to its advantage. 
‘The linked sweetness long drawn out’ is sometimes in excess, and 
the exquisitely balanced antithesis makes one afraid of thinking. The 
sermons are too severe in both style and thought. Dr. Martineau relaxes 
none of his dogmatic rigidity; his fine imagination and sentiment are 
like lightning playing around an iron bar, both of a very high order, but 
neither concedes to the other. Dr. Martineau’s pure theism, as opposed 
to any theistic claims for Christ, is as severe as ever; but in this volume, 
more than in any of its predecessors, he has let loose the full tide of his 
reverent, exalted, and ardent affection for Christ; as if the glory shone 
most in the land of Beulah. It is a mighty difference, both dogmatically 
and practically, whether we regard Christ as the highest example of 
Divine inspiration and worship, or as the source and object of them. Dr. 
Martineau does not permit us to forget this. Christ, with him, is but the 
highest embodiment of the Divine mind—an incarnation of the moral 
qualities of God, if not of his proper personality; but he is unstinted in 
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of his all but religious adoration. No worshipper of the Divine Christ 
could wish for language more fervent, unstinted, and beautiful than the 
language of Dr. Martineau’s appreciation and homage. But how can he 
stop here. If Christ was, as he says, the supreme and perfect embodiment 
of Divine qualities in humanity, would he not above all things have led men 
direct to God, carefully putting Himself out of the way? Of all religious 
teachers Christ the most interposes Himself; His personal followers made 
Him the actual object of Divine worship. We feel, however, drawn so very 
near to Dr. Martineau on the practical, emotional, pr) religious side of our 
Christianity, that we almost forget our dogmatic difference from him. 
For the rest, the volume is full of spiritual truth and beauty; a precious 
contribution, to both thought and feeling, of a devout and spiritual man, 
who knows when to pause reverently before Divine mysteries, and 
is full of the insight of holy love; and this, we think, far beyond 
any such limitations as his own theological creed concerning Christ 
would impose. He who already sees so much that is Divine in Christ, 
is very nigh to seeing more, his critical scepticism notwithstanding. 
—Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. By J. B. Moztry, D.D. 
(Rivingtons.) Sermons posthumously-published from manuscript neces- 
sarily place their author at a disadvantage. They need revision ; they 
may unduly reflect the reading of the week; they are indiscriminate in 
topic. But the individuality, honesty, and thoroughness of Dr. Mozley’s 
mind are stamped upon all that he did. The seriousness of his purpose, 
the naturalness of his manner, ard the loftiness of his conceptions and 
aims, are felt.in every sermon. They are plain almost to severity. Dr. 
Mozley seems to have had a shrinking dislike of adjectives. There is not 
a rhetorical passage, scarcely an overdone thought, in the whole volume. 
The one great aim seems to be to express exact truth. Nor is there any 
formal appeal to the religious conscience. The truthis made its own appeal, 
and with its complete statement the preacher breaks off; This is not 
wholly advantageous. Both rhetoric and formal appeal have great uses in 
preaching. We only say that they were not Dr. Mozley’s manner. He 
wrought mainly in intellectual forms, and left practice to follow conviction. 
‘He simply and seriously stands before God’s truth and utters what he sees. 
He expounds as a philosopher; he moralizes as a student of life. He demon- 
strates the truth, the reasonableness, the moral beauty, and importance 
of Christianity, and then he leaves it. Every sermon is fresh and 
thorough. He is not so much a model to be imitated in preaching as he 
is a thinker opening up lodes of truth, and in some measure digging out 
their ore for others to mint. As such this volume will to thoughtful men 
have the attractiveness of aJl his works.——Sermons by the Rev. WILLIAM 
Braven, late Minister of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. Edited by 
Aayes BrapEN. With a Preface by the Rev. H. R. Reynoups, B.A., D.D. 
(James Clark and Co.) The shock which Mr. Braden’s sudden death 
caused to many of his brethren will not soon be forgotten. A man of 
unusual power, he was effective both as a preacher and a writer, while he 
was @ chivalrous, high-toned man, trusted by his brethren and faithful to 
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his friends. The work that he did during his too short ministry was 
great, and it gave reasonable promise of greater. It is very natural that 
his congregation and friends who loved him should wish to possess such 
a memorial of him as the present volume. It is not unworthy of him. 
It will‘enable many to realize or recall the freshness and cogency of his 
preaching. Some of the sermons are very striking ; those, for instance, 
on the ‘ Wounds of the Risen Christ,’ and ‘the Hiding of His Power.’ At 
the same time, a volume of posthumous discourses, neither prepared nor 
intended by the preacher for the press, is necessarily disadvantageous to 
him. Some of these sermons are not written out completely. Others bear 
traces of contemporary reading, which is inevitable in the weekly demand 
made upon preachers, and which preparation for the press would easily 
have removed. We are glad, however, to possess the volume; the sermons 
are full of robust thought and spiritual insight. Their literary foym is very 
effective in both mould and finish. They indicate a preacher of a high 
type, while their evangelical character and practical, earnest aim make 
them very helpful to what is most spiritual in the religious life——The © 
Origin of Evil and other Sermons. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons.) This little 
volume receives its title from the fact that the first sermon it contains is 
on ‘The Origin of Evil.’ The name of the author or preacher is not 
given, and no word of preface or introduction explains what is the par- 
ticular reason or occasion which prompted its publication. To say this 
implies that there is no special reason suggested by the sermons them- 
selves. They are good of their kind, but they do not attain so high a 
range of excellence as to supply reasons for singling them out from among 
the thousands of other sermons that are being constantly preached and 
not published. If we might hazard a conjecture, we should say they are 
the production of a young preacher of a thoughtful turn, who has en- 
deavoured to keep himself abreast of the culture of the time. They are 
full of references to Huxley, Mill, Bain, Létze, and Schépenhauer, as well 
as to Wordsworth and Tennyson, not even excluding Burns. They have 
not the diffuseness and ornateness which might be looked for from a very 
young writer; but a preacher of much experience would not be quite so 
confident that his solution of problems are satisfactory as the preacher in 
this case seems to be. In ‘ The Origin of Evil,’ for example, the solution 
is really nothing but the very old thought that the possibility of evil is a 
necessary condition of free agency, and is therefore implied in the creation 
of responsible creatures. It will be found to be the same with the other 
sermons. The preacher has thought for himself to the extent of intelli- 
gently apprehending the higher thought, both on the orthodox and sceptical 
sides. More than that we do not find in his sermons; and while they 
may be read in odd minutes with pleasure by thoughtful men, we cannot 
say we have discovered in them any signs of individual originality.—— 
The Limitations of Life and other Sermons. By Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., 
New York. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Taylor’s sermons are full of | 
spiritual earnestness and power. They-aim chiefly at the religious ends 
of all preaching, and they deal with the complex life of men in great 
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cities, with much of penetrating wisdom, large sympathy, and tender 
fidelity. Dr. Taylor is an expounder and applier of truth rather than a 
speculator or an original thinker. He takes his stand upon accepted 
beliefs—beliefs, however, of which he has honestly assured himself— and 
he sets himself to the great work of bringing men to God and to Christ, 
with intelligence, freshness, and loving earnestness. Men crave for their 
practical life preaching such as Dr. Taylor's. It fully explains the high 
position which, as a preacher, he has taken in New York. The volume is 
full of manly common-sense and godliness.——Sermons on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons for 1880. By the Monpay Cuvs. Fifth 
Series. (New York : T. Y. Crowell.) The Monday Club is, we suppose, some 
Boston association of ministers, who here contribute sermons on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for the ensuing year. The idea is 
a valuable one. The sermons will in many ways assist teachers in the 
study of the lessons. They are by a dozen different preachers, and 
present, therefore, as many diversities of character. We have read 
several of them, and find them sensible and practical. Their tendency is 
to be unduly technical and stiff in form. Too many divisions somewhat 
limit the development of thought, and keep the preachers in shallow 
waters ; but they are suggestive and likely to be useful. The names of 
the preachers are not familiar to us on this side the Atlantic——Church 
Doctrine and Spiritual Life. Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn. By F. C. Coox, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Canon Cook’s sermons are 
strong, sensible, and honest. They lack somewhat of the fire and rhetoric 
which the consciousness of a more miscellaneous and popular audience 
would probably have kindled, but they are straightforward and lucid, and 
shirk no difficulty. They are, moreover, spiritual in conception and 
urgency, some of the things said about baptism notwithstanding. Like most 
of his brethren, even of the Evangelical school, Mr. Cook labours to connect 
some mystic grace with the ritual act, over and above, that is, the grace 
connected with all religious recognitions ; and in doing so, he seems to us 
sometimes to confuse the tropical and even the spiritual uses of the word 
baptism with its ritual uses; but this element of the sermons is both limited 
and subdued. The volume, as a whole, is a favourable specimen of the style 
of preaching we have indicated. Some of the sermons deal with points of 
patristic evidence, fitting only for a special congregation like that at 
Lincoln’s Inn.—Gleanings from the Life and Teachings of Christ. By 
Henry H. Bourn. (Elliot Stock.) A series of sermons on selected inci- 
dents and teachings of Christ, put in an evidential way. They are sensible 
and useful, but without any very distinctive characteristics.——~Homilies 
on Christian Work. By CuHarues Stanrorp, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A series of addresses on various occasions, respecting the 
practical side of Christian life, e.g., the ‘ World in the Church ;’ ‘ Living in 
the Country ;’ ‘Open Air Preaching ;’ ‘ Prayer Meetings ;’‘To Sunday 
School Teachers,’ &c. They are full of wisdom, sympathy, and felicitous 
applications. ——The School of Grace. By W. Hay M. H. Arrxen, M.A. 
(John F. Shawand Co.) The Difficulties of the Soul. By W. Hay M. H. 
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Arrxen, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Two volumes of very earnest 
searching and practical religious urgency. The former an exposition 
of Titus ii. 11-14; the latter dealing with the difficulties practically 
encountered in the religious life. Evangelical truths are sometimes, we 
think, put in a dubious form, ¢.g., ‘ we do not ask the awakened sinner to 
try and become good, and so gradually to grow into a Christian.’ This is 
precisely what the New Testament does. The point meant has exclusive 
reference to the way in which he is to become good, and to the place 
which works have in the economy of salvation by grace. The doctrines of 
grace should be carefully guarded against the erroneous suggestions of 
exaggerated emphasis. Mr. Aitken’s teachings, however, are of great 
spiritual value and power.—Discourses on the Book of Revelation. 
With an Introduction. By the Rev. Atex. Grecory, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Griffiths contributes another attempt to expound the 
symbolism of the Apocalypse. He tries to steer between the extremes of the 
literalists and the spiritualists, the preterists and the futurists, and usually 
with great good sense. He suggests that the 1260 days refer to the 
Mohammedan antichrist and domination, and that as, according to 
Fleming, it began in 622, it is to cease in 1882, and that both it and the 
Popish antichrist will have vanished from the earth before 2520, when 
the millennium is to begin. Lateinos is the interpretation of the number 
ofthe Beast. Such things are too wonderful for us, and we content our- 
selves with directing attention to Mr. Griffiths’ book.——The Revelation 
of JesusChrist. By J.B. Baines. (W.H.Broom.) Mr. Baines explains 
the Apocalypse from the millennium point of view of a Plymouth Brother. 
Radically as we must dissent from this interpreting principle, we gladly 
testify to the deep spiritual feeling and reverent love for the Divine Lord 
which pervades the exposition. Sermons Preached at Margate. By the 
late Rev. Henry W. Butcuer. With Brief Memoir. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Butcher, removed from his work by an all too early 
death—as we ignorantly judge—was a preacher of great freshness and 
force. These sermons have the deep impress of individuality; they are richly 
evangelical in the sense of holding firmly by the fundamental truths of 
Christ's Gospel, but they are luminous with intelligence in the apprehen- 
sion of these truths. The volume adds another to the regrets which his 
death occasioned. —-The Epistle to Philemon. By the Rev. A. H. 
DryspaLE, M.A., Rochdale. (Religious Tract Society.) A new transla- 
tion and paraphrase, with historical information, &c., precedes these 
expository discourses, which are intelligent, spiritual, and practical 
The Events of the Non-Catholic Period of the Church after the Death of 
Christ. By W. Buackuey, M.A. (Samuel Harris and Co.) Expository 
discourses on that portion of the Acts of the Apostles which relates to the 
period prior to the preaching of Peter to Cornelius. Mr. Blackley thinks 
that our Lord referred only to the Jewish world even in His great com- 
mission. This we think untenable. The discourses, however, may be 
commended for their painstaking practical character, but they are not 
marked by any very great qualities, either exegetical or homiletical.—— 
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Bible Readings from the Acts of the Apostles. For Mothers’ Meetings, 
&c. By Mrs. Frep Locker. (Religious Tract Society.) The title suffi- 
ciently indicates the character of these simple, practical addresses. —— The 
Greatness of Little Things. By James Cutross, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Dr. Culross links together topics such as ‘Little Bethlehem,’ 
* Christ’s Type of the Little Child,’ ‘ A Cup of Cold Water,’ ‘Idle Words,’ 
and ‘illustrates thus variously his ruling idea. Readers of his books will 
not need to be told that he writes with much spiritual discernment and 
function.——The Old Testament. A Living Book for All Ages. By 
Austin Puetrs, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Phelps selects 
five and twenty religious examples and themes from Old Testament his- 
tary, and shows that their principles apply to modern life. The sermons 
are graphic, pointed, ingenious, and practical. The preacher rapidly 
generalizes his examples into common principles, illumines them with fre- 
quent anecdote and illustrations, and applies them cogently to the con- 
science. 
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